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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Longfellow's Poets and Poetry 
of Europe. 


A New and Revised Editi just pleted, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 150 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 
elegant and complete works extant. With Intro- 
duction, Biographical fWotices and Translations, 
from the earliest period to the presenttime. By 
Prov. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 
Imp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00 ; 
sheep, marble edges, library style, $7.50; half calf, 
gilt, $9.00; Turkey Morocco, $12.00. 

“ This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and contains his last touches and cor- 
rections to his labors. * * * * * * Initis given 
in a convenient and condensed form a summary of 
the poetic literature of Europe which is not to be 
found elsewhere. .* * * *” The Age, Phila., Nov. 
3rd, 1870. 

“Itis now a better book than ever, the Professor 
having added an appendix and a supplement, the 
matter dated 1870, contains a@ very precious list of 
newer poetical tr * ¢ ¢ © © The sup- 
plement is verychoice and ketgrasting, and abso- 
lutely rejuvenates the work. * * *"—THE 
EVENING BULLETIN, Phila., November 5, 1870. 








OTHER GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. A 
Series of charming Uhromos after designs by 

the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large 4to cloth 
extra, full gilt. Price, $4 50. Cloth, extra gilt, $3 75. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 


A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
BRICK H. Hepes, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
git top, bev. boards, $5; sheep, marbled edges, li- 
brary style, $6; half calf, gilt, $7.50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $10. 

“There is no book accessible to the English or 
American reader which can furnish so comprehen- 
sive and symmetrical a view of German literature 
to e uninitiated ; ee those already conversant 
with ‘some of the man classics will find here 
valuable and edifying oxurness from works to which 
very few .in this country can gain access:’’—PROF. 

x. PEABODY, in No Am. Review. 


*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BAGSTER & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TREGELLES’ (S.P.) GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

Edited from Ancient Authorities (with Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus), 
complete to Revelation. 1 thick 4to 
volume, cloth, or 5 thin 4to vol- 
umes, cloth, $30.00. 

“ The edition of Tregelles’ will last perhaps to the 
very end of time asa noble monument of faithful, 
enduring, and accurate laborer in the cause of Truth. 
It wilt always be referred to as an uniquely trust- 
worthy collection of assorted critica! materials of 
the greatest value, and as such it will probably never 
be superceded.” —Bishop of Gloucester. 








BAGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 
GESENIUS HEBREW AND 
CHALDEE LEXICON. 


IN LARGE, CLEAR, AND PERFECT TYPE. 


Translated and edited with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by 8. P. TREGELLESs, LL.D. 

In this edition great care has been taken to guard 
the student from Neologian tendencies by suitable 
remarks whenever needed. 

“The careful revisal to which the Lexicon has 
been subjected by a faithful and Orthodox transla- 
tor exceedingly enhances the practical value of this 
edition.”—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal, 

Small 4to, half bound, $7.50. 

Offered at wholesale and retail by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 





“‘ Choice, Charming, Cheap!" 


THE NURSERY. 


** Best of all the Magazines for Children.” 


“ Exquisitely Uustrated.”—" Beautifully printed.” — 
“ Admirably edited.” 

Such is the testi y of leading critical journals. 
“ THE NURSERY ” will enter on ite fifth year, Janu- 
ary, 1871. It hrs attained its present large circulation 
by sheer merit,and by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in ‘seeping up its high character,and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

GB Subscribe NOW and get the last tavo numbers of 
1870 FREE. 

Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to elubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
No. 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


- New Books Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


- The Sunshine Series. 
By H. N. W. B. Six volumes. [Mustrated. 18mo. 
$3. The volumes of this series are : 
HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSY8, 

This is an entirely new series of books by one of 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library orthe Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the higheet order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 








AMY GARNETT. 
16mo. [lustrated. $1.2. 

This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
16mo. Mlustrated. $1.25. 
The excellence of this book is not surpassed. The 


information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 
THE 


RE-UNION 
MEMORIAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
‘ 1837--1871. 


One handsome octavo volume, nearly 600 pages and 
beautifully Ulustrated with steel and wood engrav- 
ings is NOW READY. 

Seld only by subscription. Agents wanted in all 
the States to canvass for the work. For terms, and 
stating territory desired, apply to 


DE WITT 0. LENT & O0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 
A few doors West of Broadway, 


On Receipt of One Dollar, 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 
* Young Lady, 


LORING'S BOX of HOME NOTE PAPER 


French or English, Stamped *with her Initial, 
Address, LORING, Pablisher, 
35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEsses D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-School 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 











LIFE IN BRITTANY.—Il. Breron PEASANTS— 
T= TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 
gunday tn britany; wing Chanch.Marhaae 
= n y; Vv —Ma e 
tivities— A Breton Pardon 


A vi ail. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XIII. 
YEARS’ WAH; ITS COMMENCEMENT 
ILLUSTATIONS.—Map of the Taveston of Sax- 
ony.—Plan of patties Lobositz.—Plan of Battle 
of e.—Plan of Battle of Kolin.—After the 
Defeat.—Portrait of Sophia Dorothes.— tap of 
the Campaign of Rossbach.—Plan of Battle of 


Rosas! 
THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEIGHTS.”’—(Con- 


el 
THE STATUE. 
BOMBAY AND THE PARSEBES. 
oe LUSTRATIONS.—Group of Parsee Children.— 
vee of Bombay and its Envirous Parsee 
I oS ter. —A Parsee of Bombay.— 
Converts to Hanity. —Principal Grotto of 


THE [SEVEN 


Kanheri—Pagoda at Malabar Hill, near Bo: 
Facade of a Grotto of Kanheri. The Hill of Kan. 
eri. 
SONG OF FIRE. 
INVEIGLING NATUR TNTO A DISCLOS 
OF HER SEC ne 


ILLUSTATIONS. —Yaloctt of Light. When the 
Wheel is at Rest.—Wh: n the Motion re 4 not in- 
pan the Light. —When the Light is inter- 


ANTHHOS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “Guy LIVING- 
STON 

THE RAGRED. FLORA.—( Concluded.) 

UNDER THE 

COLLECTED BY A VALETUDINARIAN. 

BLOCK ADE-RUNNING. 

WHAT DID MISS DARRINGTON SEE? 

MATCHES. 

ye ey BLOSSSOMS AND NIGHT-SHADE. 

ANNE FURNESS. By THE AUTHOR OF “ MABEL’S 
Puogums.” = VERONICA,” &. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECOR 

EDITOR'S pat oat RBOORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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TERMS FOR HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY and BAZAR. 
MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year. 
WEEKLY, One CopyforOne Year. . 400 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year. . . 40 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


and 
HARPER'S aan for one YEAR, $10 00; or any 
two for $7.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


10x1—10. 


HARRY WADSWORTH’S MOTTO. 


“To look up, and not down; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in; 
and 
Tolend a hand,” ~ 


Extract from a letter by an unk Oorre spondent 
“The four rules are over my writing-desk and in 
my heart. Every school-boy and girl of age to 
understand it should have this story,andif I was 
rich enough, should have it.” 

“Tén Times One,” by Rev. E. E. HALE, should 
have a wide circulation. “No book has been pub- 
lished these ten years which is better worth read- 
ing,” says the LAterary World. Clergymen, teachers, 
parents, cannot do better than assist in perpetua- 
ting the principles of the Harry Wadsworth Glub, 


One Neat voluaie, price $1.2, 








Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, sd the Pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 





JUST ISSUED. 
AN IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK. 
THE LIFE OF 
HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspond- 
dence, 


BY RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
G.C.B., M.P. 


Two vols. Orown, 8vo. Extra cloth. %5.00, 





* Lord homens is, above all his contempor- 
aries and immediate predecessors, fortunatein his 
biographer.” Saturday Review. 

“The letters and memoranda of Lord Palmerston 
contain much which is not merely of political im- 
peste ce, but also of a7 interest, as developing 

he character 0 of the m ere are many 

is journal, during ‘the great Buropean 
war, eeioh A a si lar perallelissn with the ac- 
counts given ye us ee: of the events of the present 
times.”—The Athenoum 


*,* For sale by a aaa generally, or will be 
vent, a address, it-paid, upon reeeipt of the 


is "8. LIPPINGOTT & OO., 
715 and 717 ‘Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


The Atlantic Almanac 
For 1871. 





The ATLANTIC ALMANAC for 1871 has been pre- 
pared on the general plan adopted in the three num- 
bers previously issued, that of combining with 
Illustrations of a high order of merit literary arti- 
cles of varied interest. Among the 


LITERARY CONTENTS: 


of the new issue are articles never before reprinted, 
by CHARLES DICKENS, CHARLES LAMB, SIR WAL- 
TER Scorr, and LEIGH MUNT, extracts from BAY- 
ARD TAYLOR'S Translation of Faust; and other 
entertaining biographical and miscellaneous matter. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


LNCLUDE 


Beautiful Designs for the Oalendars, 
Pictures Suited to the Several Seasons, 
Numerous Attractive Fancy Sketches, 


and Portraits of The Emperor Napoleon, The 
Prince Imperial, King William of Prussia, Count 
Bismarck, Queen Victoria, the Empress Eugenie, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Longfellow, Tennyson, Nilsson, 
and Patti. In the variety and-excellence of its pic- 
torial features, the ATLANTIC ALMANAO for 1871 
far surpasses the preceding issues, and is beyond 
comparison the HANDSOMEST ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANAC EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


2” For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


4 NEW BOOK, 
By the Author ef “Step by Step,” “Striving and 
f° etc. 


EVERY DAY. 


A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by-which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story ; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purpose‘in the book which gives it its most marked 
character. * * * Of the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. She is atype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. Sheisa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenhood is a fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”—From the 
LAterary World. 
One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston, 
THe Open Door. 

LIGHT & 

LIBERTY. 

— 

ox, COMMUNION. 

By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 


The mont cot 2 work ever writ- 
T. E. PERKINS, 








The Way to 





76 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, Hl, 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Illino as 
security to Policy-Holders. 


All Policies Non-Forfetting and ne restrictions 
travel. 


OFFICERS : 
HON. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. Ports, Secretary 
Medical Director : 
E. C. Rogers, M. D., 
Surgeon T. S$. Marine Hospital, 


DIRECTORS : _ 
Hon. Thomas Drummond, W. F. Coolbaugh, 


W. H. Bradley, Jared Bassett, 
J. M. Douglas, J. Y. Scammon, 
F. B. Peabody, E. Hempstead, 
N. Corwith, E. H. Sheldon, 
C. T. Bowen, C. B. Farwell, 
P. A. Hoyne, E. B. McCagg, 


E. D. Dickerman. 


Reliabie and efficient men, who desire to engag 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advam 
oom offered by this Company. 


A NEW BOOK BY OR. THOMPSON. 


THE 


THEOLOCY OF CHRIST. 
By J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., 


Pastor of the Tabernacle Ohurch, New York. 





One volume, crown 8vo. Printed on tinted paper. $2, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
“ Excellent in plan and execution’ * * * Hass 
healthy Scriptural tone, which peculiarly adapts it 
to the age.” —Presbyterian. 


“ Written with such plainness and practical intent 
as to render ita good manual for Biblical inetruc- 
tion and religious education.” —N. ¥. Observer. 


“ The careful study of this book would be of great 
benefit to almost any reverent and inquiring mind 
* * * We hope it will be used as a text-book in our 
theological institutions.”— Boston Congregationalist. 


“ The work is one that all Biblical students, what- 
ever their scholastic attainments or skill in exegesis, 
will read with equal pleasure aon prefit.”—Ohristiaon 
InteWigencer. 


Just Published. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED 


Library of Wonders. 


Each one vol., 12mo, ‘beautifully illustrated, aad 
printed on tinted paper. Per vol., $1.59. 
The volumes in the Dlustrated Library of Won- 


des—Sixteen in number—contain nearly HIGHT 
HUNDRED Dlustrations, and are as follows : 


Wonders of Agehisooture Great Hun 
Wonders of the Human Intelligence of | Animals. 
Bod ers 0: 





Wond 
vrcdory of Italian Art. | Wonders of Optic 
re 
Wonders of Glass-Mak- — ° ind Ei inns 
The Sun. Wonders of Acoustics. 
Wonders of Pompei. Wonderful Ball 
Egypt 3,300 Y ears Ago. cents. we Se 


A handsomely-illustrated Catalogue, fully describing 
the volwmes of this series, will be sent on application. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Populer 
Edition. In 22 vols., 2mo, in a neat case for $15. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. In‘ vols., or. 
8vo, in a neat case for $8. 


LANGE’S GABATIANS, EPHESIANS, Etc. ivol, 
8vo, $5. 


The above books sent postpaid}to any address, by the 
publishers, wpon receipt of price. 


OHARLES SORIBNER & OO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





PUMPELty’s TRAVELS, - = $5.00 
QPeLnacen’s NOVELS, each, - 2.00 
Tt MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH —— 


1.80 
LEYPOLDT! & HOLT, 





25 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 











Dedivated to my litite friend DAISY HOWARD, of Brookyn, Z.I. 


Words by the Rev. JOHN C. MIDDLETON 


(j=126.) 


HIMES, 


. 


Music by GEO. WM. WARREN. 












































1. The Christmas chimes are 


The day when Christ was 
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And children’s voice - es 


sweet-ly tuned, Welcome the bles - sed 
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Wrerc rec ccccce 1 


Echo and sometimes 8va. Ff 


2 Judea’s hills with glory crowned, 
Beheld the Prince of peace ; 
While angels of His advent sung, 
In songs that ne’er shall cease ; 
Each year resounds the chorus still, 
‘Glory to God, to men good will.” 


3 Now wrapped in swathing bands behold 
The intent Saviour lie ; 
The wondering Mary at His side,— 

Th’ adoring Shepherds by, 
And angels o’er them, singing still, 
‘“‘Glory to God, to men good will.” 


4 None others raise the joyfal song 
From Jew or Gentile tongue ! 
But now from eastern shore to west 
That Christmas song is sung, 
Which first swéllod out o’er Judah’s plain. 
* Glory to God, good will to men.” 


Bod will— good will to 





| Ist 2d 3d 4th & 5th ending. 


men.” 


~o- oe 


aa 2 


5 The Church on Earth andit Church in Heaven 
To-day are truly one— s ‘ 
There ransomed children’s voices rise 
In praises round the throne : 
And here we join the glad refrain, 
“Glory to God, good will to men.” 


6 “Glory to God in sweetest songs !” 
Let children’s voices raise 
Th’ angelic chorus, till the earth 
Be all enwrapt with praise, __ 
And every heart the anthem thrill, 
‘«Glory to God, to men good will. 
6s tine 


( 


























[Published and copyrighted by W. A. Pond & Co., New York City.] 


ORGAN MUSIC, 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In response to the request of many, 
we present the remarks of Mr. Beecher 
made in announcing the new series of 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. After giving 
the names of the performers, and giving 
some account of the origin of these con- 
certs, he said: 


“ Now, it is because it is organ music 
that I am se much iutereated in these 
concerts. I love music from a jews- 
harp to David’s harp. I love everything 
that is musical. No band goes throngh 
the street that I do not go with it in 
thought. Even the more humble“ min- 
strels,” who perform under false appear- 
ances, I publicly confess that I have 
sympathy forthem, too. And I should 
go and hear some of those things oc- 
casionally if it did not cost more than it 
comes to. There are many liberties that 
belong to me that I do not take because 
I am tired of being hawked through all 
the papers. It is cheaper to let such 
things alone than to take my rights, and 
then be written about, and thought 
about, and talked about. I love music. 
Give me the French; give me the 
Italian; give me the German; give me 
the wild airs of Scotland; give me the 
wails from Ireland; give me our own 
negro minstrel’s music. They all find, 
in different degrees, a response from my 
heart. But I cannot bear to see the 
whole community led off to any one 
style—certainly not te that which is not 
always the best style—of music. When 
I consider what the state of music is in 
churches, I find that it is largely oper- 
atic, a little disguised, but not converted. 
A great deal of the organ playing is not 
of organ music. If I am rightly in- 
formed, a great deal of the singing in 
churches is not of sacred, but of secular 
music—that is, with all the associa- 
tions of the week on it. You have inthe 
churches on Sunday alittle slower pace’ 
of the same things that you have in 
the concert-room during the week. 


New, it has pleased God, in the midst 
of all the changes of the world, to raise 
np one instrument which in itself is the 
most complex and the grandest, which 
has the widest scope, and which has1n it 
more elements of power and beauty 
than, I had almost said, all other instru- 
ments. For itis itself a musical museum. 
It is the epitome of all orchestras, of all 
instruments, whether stringed or wind. 
It has pleased God to make thata gift to 
the church and the servant of religion. 
It has also pleased God to inspire man 
to create for the organ a school and body 


as ever was inspired on earth. AndI 
believe that while we say, during the 
week to opera and concert, “ Play as you 
will,” we have aright to say on Sunday, 
“Let us have ecclesiastical music.” Let 
us have music that represents the more 
sober moods of the mind. Let us have 
musie which, if it rejoices, rejoices in 
the Lord. Let us have in our organ con- 
certs a representative music of the or- 
gan. Youcan get dances and polkas 
elsewhere. I never like to have dances 
and polkas performed on the organ. 
That is not its business. Not that the 
instrument cannot perform these things; 
not that occasionally they may not be 
introduced into organ music in certain 
ways; but there ought to be in the pub- 
lic mind the means of estimating and of 
judging gf those &tyles of music which 
are grave and full of moral feeling, and 
that take hold of the highest impulses 
and instincts of our nature. And it is 
for the purpose of making the eom- 
munity familiar with organ music that | 
have felt a deep interest in these con- 
certs. And I believe that knewledge 
and taste are growing in this direction. 
And though multitudes of persons are 
not particularly discriminating, I be- 
lieve—and I believe it from what I saw 
during the last two years—that the 
higher classes of music are coming té’be 
more and more appreciated. I have 
noticed that the best performers were 
the most enthusiastically received, and 
that the really best musie was the most 
cheered, while what might ¥e called 
clap-trap music, that which’goes by the 
name of popular music, was received the 
most nearly with silence and disappro- 


than that which I felt when I heard olla 
podrida music—music made up of 
snatches here and there—implying that 
that was all that you could understand, 
followed by dead silence. It was a 
‘compliment of which you yourself did 
not appreciate the weight. And when 
some of the noblest things of the most 





of music, large, historical, and as noble r 


bation. I never felt a greater pleasure | 


enthusiasm, I felt proud of you, and 
blessed God, and took courage. 

Now we enter upon another season. 
The concert will be held one hour. 
The main performances will be on the 
orgen ; but there will also be some sing- 
ing and lighter music for the sake of in- 
teresting you between the more. vol- 
uminous and weighty passages of the 
organ music.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
1. 

NATURE’S ARISTOCRACY ; or, Battles and 
Wounds in Time of Peace. Bv MiSs JENNIE COL- 
LINS. Edited by CoL. RUSSELL H. CONWEBL, 
author of “ Why and How.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Jennie Collins is well known as an earnest 

worker in the workingwomen’s cause. In this book 

is presented a thrilling narrative of the trials and 

temptations to which young girls are subjected im 

their efforts to earn their daily bread, drawn from 

personal experience and a thorough knowledge of 
the class she seeks to benefit. 
2. 


MANDAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS and Respon- 
sive Exercises. For Public and Private Schools of 
all Grades, Sabbath, Mission, Reform Schools, and 
Family Worship. By Mrs. 8. B. PERRY. I6me. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Same Book, Morrocco Back, 60cts. Bible Responsive 
Exerctses,gbridged from “ Perry’s Bible Manual.” 
Cloth Back, cts. 

In making these selections leading representatives 
of all denominations have been consulted, and the 
book has been carefully and candidly prep@red that 
it may help tosolve the great question now so widely 
discussed, ‘* Shall the Bible be banished from our Pub- 
lic Schools?” by showing how the Bible may be retained 
in a true spirit and practice of Christian reciprocéty. 

8.° 
SOPHIE MAY’s NEW Book. 

PRUDY KEEPING HOUSE. By the Author of 
“ Dotty” and “ Prudy Stories.” 24mo. Illustrated. 
7% cents. Being the second of 








Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series. 
1. Little Folks Astray. 


2. Prudy Keeping House. 
Both handsomely Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cents. 
Sophie May’s Charming Little People, led by Busy 
“ Little Fly,” have lost none of their attractiveness, 
being as piquant, clever and frolicsome as ever. 
4. 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S THRBE 
VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. Told by M. 
JONES. With 40 Illustrations. 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 
This isa Splendid Edition for Young People, the 

Print is large, the Plates are varied and attractive 

and the Binding elegant. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
RECENT INTERESTING STORIES 


BEST ENCLISH AUTHORS. 


By NORMAN MAOLEOD, D.D. : 


Fhe Starting: A Scotch Story. 
Beautifully printed and with 4 fine illustrations 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D: 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
Printed in large type. Crown 8vo. Cloth §1.75. 
The Seaboard Parish: A Sequel to, 
and uniform with, “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood.” Crown 8yo. Cloth, $1.75. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, D.D.: 
Occupations of a Retired Life. 


Uniform with Geo. MacDonald’s Books. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Crust and the Cake. Uniform 


with “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


*,* The above books are for sale by all booksellers, 


or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 80M, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


The Novel of the Season 
NOW READY, 





A New Story by the author of “ In Trust.” 


WITH FATE AGAINST HIM, 


By MISS AMANDA DOUGLAS. 
One Voilume,12mo, - - - Price, $1.50. 


AH those who have read Miss DoUGLAS’s former 
stonies, ‘In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” “ Claudia,” 
etc., will welcome gladly this her most powerful 
story. 


Recently Published: 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. - - $2. 


THE CASTAWAYS. 


A Book for Boys. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
Elegantly Iilustrated, - - - - $1.3. 


We will send it by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


498 and 500 Broadway, 





inspired musicians were received with 


NEW YORK. 





Nov. 26, 1870. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


: 321 








MUSIC. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 53 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 


Mr. EUGENE THAYER, Organist, 
of Boston. 
Miss HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
of New York, Soprano. 
SATURDAY, NOV. 26. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $100. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
ABRIDGEMENT 
oF 


‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ;” 


(of which 125,000 copies have been sold,) 
ENTITLED 


Songs for Christian Worship, 


HYMNS AND TUNES 


FOR 
Lecture Rooms and Families, 
Churches, 
desiring a cheaper compilation. 
POSTPAID $1,530: 
Per dozen, $13,50; One Hundred Copies, #100,00. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 


Ill and 113 WILLIAM S8St., N. ¥., 
and 111 State St., Chicago. 


Sunday-School Music. 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


SAORED & SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages ; mus- 
lin covers ; 60 cents per copy. 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 

contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 

in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
1st, 1871, with a righ table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, 











$'O TE: of EN in each b sw L, Chase, » Han eaoome, 
P RE NTS ii Light, ad a 
Sacred Songs. ENT songs with Choru 
“Golden Leaves,” Vols. ¢ and 2, Songs bg Will. 5. 
Ha Hearth and =. » “Bireside Echos,” 
* Sweet t Sounds - = . — 

Yo ung Pianists at Bay col-* 
lections of easy F Piano. musts. 

* Pearl Drops,” tions,” and Pleas- 
ant Memories,” Piano musie of moderate difficulty. 

“Golden Chimes” and “Brilliant Ge Piano 


gilt. ae 
e by J. L. PETER 599 
Broad k, . Box 5429. Send 30 cts. 
fora eammple of of Peters Agasieel Monthly,” contain- 
#4 worth of Music; and 75 cts. for the “ Song 
0,” a New School Book. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Latest Pubublications. 


The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 

* ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth*binding, 
% cents. 

The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle. 
Price, 60 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 

2” Lither of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the retadl price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


, (Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


Carols for Christmas | 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Holiday Supplement (now ready) contains 


9 Beautiful Christmas Carols, 
NEW AND OLD. 


fpocimet on Rembere of The Children’s Hour (the most 
tiful C 's Magazine in the world), hy ee 

Carol Supplement, 10 cts. Price of Magaz ab ed 

raat 5 o costes for $5. A large list of very des! rable 


psunday ~echools bes lied with the Su 
oo or ‘small ad Publish at the rate of 


ished by T.8 
BONS, Ph Phubdelphia Pa 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 
It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 
It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
your Sunday-School Singing. 
PUBLISHED BY 


T. E, PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 
, $30 A HUNDRED. 
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For the Home Circle 
or Church Choir. 


CHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS, 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 
Pieces; t with a selecti of Anthems, 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JOHN ZuN- 
DEL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” * Vol- 
untartes for the Orgap,” etc. 8va. Price, boards, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable compo- 
ser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, he 
shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of his 
themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. Mr. 
ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
(H. W. BEECHER’S). 

For sale by all Booksellers; or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row.N. Y. 


New Church Music Book! 
Tue TruE Cuore. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


+. 








a great variety of new — 4 fom 
Music for 8 ng in Chur 


a remarkably simple and thorough 


Contains 
Contains Method for Singing Schools! 
multitudes of easy Songs, Cho- 


Contains ruses, Glees, and easy Anthems 
for Singing Schools and Social 
Singing Meetings! 


“The Musical Words of Com- 
mand,” and Method of Training 
Choruses. 


Contains 3% a - > —~ aes Choruses from the 
Contains, 


Contains 


ro awe on that is needed to make 
Singing Meetings interesting and 
succesgful. 

If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 

Pfice $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Send $1.00 fora 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 


For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 
By the Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y. 


{n his popes Dr. Hitchcock says: 


“ Yea f labor have been expended upon the 
vous the joint work of two compilers, one a cler- 
of much axPeriance in and for your the other 
ae uate of Yale Coll for years a sucess- 
ful leader of Church Choirs. I have most Se 
coneenne® to have my —~ a go upon the title, be- 
se I have'long entertained the ideas which un- 
deriie k= book, pee happy now to see them so 
ou 





— rab oe 
8vo, fine rand ng) well bound, 
Price $4 retail, $12 per do 


an 12 per dozen, Sin- 
gle copies intled t for yb hy sent post-paid on 
Foccine of $1.25. 


F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
. 459 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Who also publish. vy rave for sale, allthe popular 
Music Books of day, 


NEW AND OLD, 


enpostell those of the late I. B. Wood 
rders from Teachers and Church Vhotne reepectfully 
solicited and promptly attended to. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 


No. 44 (Old No. o> Schermerhorn S8t., corner of 
urt St., Brroklyn. 

Ipptrastion is vaiven at this Conservatory in the 
followin, sens: ~The Organ, Melodeon, Fa wel 
Fosts, joni iolincello, Flute, Cornet-a~ 
Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony Connter; int, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. e “ Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time inners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin 

order to om a 


i Pupils wi will i 
he m t facilities for finishing their studies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


Solo. Dew Trio, and 
ranged b by V. enna’ De for the words of this 
beautifu ayes. Suitable for an L ing — 
Service CPE. or ggai ce 50 ce Mailed free 


on receipt of 
Pt we PO POND & CO., "547 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
wm a see m September 2ist. Ri English 


nch_ practically langn the 
school and family. Class 8 of Belles-Le tires. . 


Pri- 
mary Department. Infan reulars sent on 
request. Letters Ro answered. 


Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
The best sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies 
and gentlemen in the & lar Course of 
Study, Classical, Scientific, or Commercial; or stu 
dents may choose their studies. Fall Term ore. 1 
Winter Term, Dec. 8; Spring Term, March 16. 
dents admitted at any time, and ch rtio 
ally. r week. For catalogues address 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ‘&e. 


= 








TO SUNDAY-sOHDOLS: 
A BEAUTIFUL 


CABINET ORCAN, 


Nearly new, with solid walnut case, improved swell, 


sweet, pow ne, 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 


AtCHAMBERS’ pu ae 99 4thAv. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others, 
In the 





NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
Prices will be found as r ble as cx 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Root’s School forthe Cabinet Orga. 


Containing Progressive Lessons, Studies, and 
Scales; Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets; Volun- 
taries, Interludes, and Recreative pieces, for the 
Parlor and Choir, 

A work of established popularity. 


12,000. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Price $2.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHARLES H. Dirson & Co , 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


A GREAT OFFER 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering & Son’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadwag, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
Font at a 4 prices, forcash. Their H SULST. 
AVIS, & S$ Pianos are unsu . Their 
ods of eas Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
Vor yments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
sos. yn mae are superb. You can get a good bargain 
Pianos tuned and repaired. 








Annual sale 














THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square jand Upright. 


es by_the first musical talent of the 
country to be the BEST PIANO now made and the 
most durable. 

e great combination of excellent, 
the CHAMBERS PIANO in re; to tone, 
er, and perfection of workmansfiip, have p 
the front rank as the most satisfacto 
lasting,and consequently the cheapest 
La Piano dealers and purchasers are a netted 

at ee Faetory 229 Sixth street. Send for a 


* @°H. CHAMBERS & SO 
Fy and 101 Fourth Ave., Yew York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


ny of ne he powertyl COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
Organ in PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 

vn on f many hundreds of instruments of all 
ie ~4 every part of the country, and of all denom- 


ualities in 


Lt — 


circular. 





go in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


BELLS. 


For Lng ag wp Academies, Coe Fire 

# 8. ., of Pure Bell Metal ed and 
in, ‘arran 28 fitted with improves rN 

ings at lowest cash prices. Also 

BOLLS, at 20 cts. perlb. Catalogues ‘ak — 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry. 


TROY, N. V.—(Bstablished 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church Aendomy. re Alarm, apd 
other Bells constanti, one and ‘made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell oo Ce perand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, “the tand most durable 
ever used. ARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

e Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


to 
—_ JONES & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


MENEELY’S — BELL | FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. 
ESTABLISHED ae 


Church, Aner. Factory and other Bells, made 
of Copper ws. — satisfactory, and 














. 
Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, New York. 


x Avenue between Institute, 
58 Park Avenue. ween 37th a one 38th Streets. 


Two or three lads ing pu- 
sent on. on mn application to 
H D. HULL, Principal. 


Aull ge Teachers, 
Or those desirin ace Pupils in Boarding- 
Schools, Foy ae without P . Ladies or Gentlemen 
pi h should send for Mutual Plan. Ad- 
dress o" AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, - 
737 Broadway, N. Y. 


Highland Military Rey yuy 
Worcester, Mass. Le ws as 
present Superintendent, C  MeTCALH, © 














“ American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Isa peltatte and practical Bducational Burea 
= neaene went y yell Seen a 
To we — etesae. ef good Sth 
a and School 


te proved. f efficient in’ secur 
wore mn 
RIGHT CHER FOR Fo RIGHT Peace 
J. W. SCHERM ORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 
Street, New York. 





w Patent Rotary Feu, the 
most recent and desirable bell Sxtare in u 


¥F rices and sy we. 
ARs rtm eumeiy. 
West Troy, w..¥. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manu@agtere a superior quality of rch, Acad- 
re-. , Chime, jower-Clock 
Siinbost: ‘ourt-House, Farm and other Bells o 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 


manner, and full ted. Cai es sent re. 
Address MEN: Y & KIMBERLY, Troy,N. Y. 








Christian Heart-Songs, 
By JOHN ZUNDEL, 


Contains good music for the Home Circle or the 
Church Choir. Published by 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
39 Parb Row, New York. 


“THE AMERICAN. PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
DOANE, WINC, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


2 
hd ~ 





“For power, sweetness of tone, elastic cam, elegant workmanship, ” 
i S Bee. iB isooe gan nship, and finish, it stands unrivaled. 


“Its full round tone—unsurpassed in urit an — Rian 
see, 1st P' y and power—makes it an especial favorite.”—T he Independ- 


THE NEW YORK EVANCELIST. 


A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER OF THE LARGEST 
CLASS. 











“One of the Oldest and Best Religious Newspapers in the Country.” 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“Approaches my ideal of a Metropolitan Religious Newspaper.” 
Rev. Dr. ATWOOD, of Princeton. 
ESTABLISHED in 1830 to promote REVIVALS AND MISSIONS—TEMPERANCE AND ANT'-Sl_.AVE- 
RY—it has been forty years the determined a oppo ponent, not only of religious ae. but of social and poliit- 


by immorality ; for he friend of EDUCATION—of our Common-school System; of ng as well as 
of Religion ; of all which tends to the welfare alike of THE CHURCH AND OF SOCIETY. 


The Evangeli«t aims to combine all the elements of a popular Journal with the discussion of moral 
and religious questions. It is, first of all, a Newspaper—not a tract, nor a Sunday-school Visitor—but a 
seoced of the -_, life of the pass’ generation. he great Dr. Arnold used to say that “he read the 

wspapers to see how God governed the world.” So we recognize God in history, and not fay in the 
Bhotary of the dead past, but of the living present. Where can the historian find the hand of God more 
manifest than in the — events now a iring = Euro A Those must stand foremost 1 in any jour- 
nal which aims to keep a faithful record the times. y difference betw Religious and 
Secular Newspaper, is that the former looks at every ‘question o event ina ihe ea light, with ref- 
erence to its moral aspects and bearings. 

Carrzing cut “out Bn idea of taking events of the day as the subject and pe text for rel 

ment ngetiae furnishes in every number a careful summ of the NEWS OF T 
especially of iE GREAT WAR, and a digest of other CURRENT ENT 


By this, and its LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and AGRICULTURAL ome MEE its STORIES 
FOR THE CHILDREN, etc., it aims to be a COMP >LETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


But its marked feature is its fullness and variety of ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
cially that which relates to 4 oi 


The Presbyterian Church, 


Embracing News of Ministers and Churches, 


MEETINGS OF SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES. and Communications from Pastors and Laymen in 
regard to all moral, ecclesiastical, and religions questions. 


AMONG ITS CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


Lyman H.!Atwater, D.D., of Priiffeton. 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. 
J. W. Mears. D.D., and 
Rev. B. B. Hotchkin, of Philadelphia. 
Samuel M. Hopkins, D.D., 

of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Drs. Campbell and Bush, of Rochester. 
Henry A. Nelson, D.D., and 
E. D. Morris, D.D., of Lane Seminary. 
N. C. Burt, D.D., of Cincinnati. 
Robert Patterson, D.D., of Chicago. 
Rev. J. Ambrose Wight. 


ous com- 
E WEEE, 


John Hall, D.D. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
Tayler Lewis, LL. D. 
William Adams, D.D. 
George L. Prentiss, D.D. 
Howard Crosby, D.D. 
Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D. 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D. 
E. H. Gillett, D.D. 
F. F. Ellinwood, D.D. 
Charles K. Imbrie, D.D., and 
J, F. Stearns, D.D., of New Jersey. Rev. Sheldon Jackson. &c., &. 

TERMS.—A good Newspaper is the Cheapest kind of Reading; Cheaper than Books! Cheaper 
than Tracts!!! The price of the EVANGELIST is but $3 a year, in advance; less than six cents a 
number; for which one obtains every week more reading than is found in an ordinary volume that 
would cost a dollar and a half. 

Published every Thursday, at No. 5[5Beekman Street, New York. 


HENRY M. FIELD, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE INTERIOR. ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Dictionary and Cazetteer 
A NEW 








Is now fast approaching completion. The price for 
the entire work, unbound, will still Temain fi for a 
limited time as origin nally’ announced, namely, $25. 
As it has beef found advisable to ‘ncrease the size 
of the o a Le C= hey pages beyond ther num- 

who purchase or sub- 


Religious & Family Journal, 


to pa: 

wpe idoed dictions 

Pay ion d fresher En 

more comple’ newer, = oF clo} ia 
than any now in print ; ‘the price is lower rica 
of any other Encyclo oped d “out t little above 
that charged for 2 an snokaitans ¢ 

etteer alone—and being the latest, can 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Western Presbyterian Publishing Co, 
IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


has always heretofore been the case dg 3 works of 

this Ly yee HY must necessaril > Ay] y far the 

aovest point of tasormemee. as, for ‘alae. the 

— 4 saeeen is sy yt - own his surrender, 

to the present war, etc.—and the populations 

are. given either in accordance with recent State 

Certsus or that of th General. ‘Consus of this year. 

or ayo other — e information, and ev —— peins 
taken to make the informatior given new 


TERMS—$2.50 in advance. Clergymen, $2.00. $3,00 
after ninety days. 

Specimen copies of the paper furnished free. 
Agents wanted, to whom a liberal commission will 
be paid. Premiums given for procuring subscribers. 
Send for a List of Premiums. 


rate 
LWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
1 a ig Bath Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


» Club Rates, 


CLUBBING 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


. 

E will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 

cals with THE CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 

at the rates below, to any who are not now sub- 

scribers to them. This offer will include the presen- 

tation of MARSHALL’S “ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING 
OF WASHINGTON.” 

Price 





THE INTERIOR 
CIVEN AWAY 


FOR 


THREE MONTHS! 


To all new subscribers fur THE INTERIOR for the 
year 1871, we will send the paper 


WITHOUT CHARCE 


from the date they subscribe to January 1, 1871. 

Send in yourname. Nowisthe time. The sooner 
you subscribe the longer you get the paper for nothing. 
The $2.50 pays for the paper to January 1, 1872, and 
may be. paid at any time before January 1, 1871, wut 
the paper will be sent as soon as ordered. Don’t 
wait for an Agent to call, but send your request im- 
mediately for the paper to be forwarded to your ad- 
dress. 

THE INTERIOR isin charge of an able Bditorial 
Staff. It numbers among its contributors some of 
the best writess in the country. It has able corres- 
pondents at the principal commercial, political, and 
religious centers of Europe and America. It is a 
large, handgomely printed paper, of eight seven-col- 
umn pages. The Stockholders and Officers of THE 
INTERIOR include some of the best business men of 
the Northwest, and they intend that it shall be a 
Journal of the Arst-class in all respects. 


Address Letters on business te 
W. 8. MILLS, PUBLISHER, 
Room 5, Monroe Building, Chicago, Dl. 








MONTHLIES. Singty. 
Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly...86 25 $7 00 
The Galaxy 6% 70 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 625 7 00 
The Atlantic Monthly..6% 70 
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Nat'l S. 8. Teacher..... 42 
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5 J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





3Y Park Row, New York, 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. IL, No. 21. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NOW READY. 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Fight Lectures, by 


THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
mo. Brice, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

These expositions of the best features of the sev 
@n great religious denominations in America, are so 
@pt that each denomination is using the separate 
ehapter treating of itself as a denominational tract. 
One of them has been circulated tothe extent of 
ever 150,000; another has’been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volume, to- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on “ The Church of Christ,” will be a 
book sougnt for and much read. 


2 The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
ree by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 





NINTH THOUSAND. 
$600 and $300. 


THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, 
MOTH AND RUST 


Beautifully illustrated, bound in gold and black. 
Price, $1.60 each. Sent pre-paid by mail. {Please 
send for full catalogue of new books. 


HENRY HOYT, 
. No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 





THE 


American Wheat Culturist, 
A Practical Treatise on the 


CULTURE OF WHEAT, 


embracing a brief History and Botanical Descrip- 
tion of WHEAT—with full practical directions for 
selecting seed, producing new varieties, and culti- 
vating on different kinds of soil. 

Finely illustrated with numerous engravings of a 
practical character. 


By 8. EDWARDS TODD. 
This is a handsomely bound duodecimo volume of 


- 432 pages, and should bein the hands of every Wheat 


Grower in ‘the land. Sent by mail, postage paid, at 
the reduced price of $2. Also, 


ALLEN’S 
AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR 
History, Breeding, and Management. 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
Editor “Amertcan Short Horn Herd Book.” 


This Work, which has been highly commended by 
the Press, should be carefully studied by every 
breeder or owner of Cattle. It isa handsomely il- 
lustrated and well printed and bound volume of 523 
duodecimo pages. It will be mailed, postage paid, to 
any address in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of the reduced price, $2. Addrett 


IF LY SS BD 
Me LIL. % 


J.C. Ganniauzs & Oo., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Best Family Magazine in America ! 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


Conducted by J. G. HOLLAND. 
Nearly 50,000 COPIES of the 
First Number Sotd ! 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER : 


I. THESTREET VENDERS OF NEW YORE. 
By E. E. Sterns. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Tooth-Powder Man. “ Bis- 
marck!” “Clip’ Glasses!” The Balloon Man. 
The Flower-Girl at the Astor House. The Blind 
Shoestring Woman. A South Street Merchant. 
“A Few More Left of the Same Sort!” “ Soda 
Water—5 cents a glass.” “Fourth German!” 
News-Stand. A Scene in Printing-House Square. 
“ Here you are, nice Fresh Fish.” 

Ul. JAIL-BIRDS AND THEIR FLIGHTS. 
J. R. Thompson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Casanoya pierces the floor of his 
Cell. The Hidden Pike. Casanova’s Ascent. On 
the Roof. Trenck caught by theleg. At Full 
Galop. At Bay. Benvenuto cuts up his Bed- 
clothes. Benvenuto attacked by Dogs. Caumont 
De La Force Rescued. Latude runs off ina fog. 
Count Lavalette Escaping in Disguise. The Duke 
of Normandy Rescued. 


Ill. THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. By Washington 
Gladden. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Great Bend on the Deerfield River. 
Profile of the Hoosac Mountain. Walter Shanly. 
The Deerfield Dam. The Burleigh Drills upon 
the Carriage. The Air Compressor. Eastern 
Portal. Electric fuse. Work at the Heading. 
Western Portal. Buildings at the Shaft. Miners 
Descending the Shaft. Central Shaft.—Descent 
of Mallory. 


IV. NATASQUA. ChaptersIV—V¥. By Rebecca 
Harding Davis. 
Vv. THE ABBOT PAPHNUTIUS. . 

VI.“ ON TO BERLIN.” . By William Wells. 

VII. LIFTED. + «+ «+ By Mary EZ. Dodge. 

VIll. A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. By 
Samuel Hopkins. . 
1X.A DAY WITH THE BROWNINGS AT 
PRATOLINO. By Elizabeth C. Kinney. 
X. THE LAST LETTER. By Mary L. Ritter. 
XI. HULDAH THE HELP. A Thanksgiving 
Love-Story. By Edward Eggleston. 

XII. WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. An Autobio- 

graphical Story. By George MacDonald. 

XIII. TOPICS OF THE TIME. “ Scribner’s” 
and the “ Riverside.” The Annual Thanks- 
giving. Napoleon. The Hcathen and the 
Saints, The Worker and his Wage. Diversity 
in Unity. 

XIV. THE OLD CABINET. Introductory. Tom 
Hughes at the Cooper Institute. Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle. Seebach’s Jane Eyre. The 
True Story of Eugenie’s Flight. 

XV. BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 

XVI. BOOKS AND AUTHORS AT HOMB. 

XVII. ETCHINGS.—A Humorous Department. 
Thanksgiving Eve. An Honest Fairy Story. 
By L. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—And the man did as he was bid. 

Lit up with Tearful Grace. Ann’s Delicious and 

Delicaie Pies. The Hoofs of the Night-Mare are 

never at Rest. 

XVII. LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM: a.D., 1870. By 

Geo. A Baker, Jr. 

ILLUSTRA TIONS.—Thank you—much obliged old 

Boy. Sort of putup thing yousee. “ Musn’t 

Flirt with her,” she said. 


By 


By HR. 


Subscription Price, $3 a Year. 

SINGLE COPIES, 30 CENTS. 
SCRIBNER & CoO., 

654, Broadway, New York. 





DEMOREST’S 
Younc AMERICA 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Americans are captivated by their bril- 
liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of this size. Itis the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of fora child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
hearts a great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing ilustrations, music, etc., et. We cordially 
commend YounNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and sci —Household Monthly. 

YounG AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 





| worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 


each subscriber. Specimen copies, wih circulars, 
are mailed free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


838 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Best Family Paper ever Published! 


SATURDAY NICHT! 


The.Createst of the Weeklies! 


$70,000;was paid, during the past year, for the 
Instriction and Entertainment of its Hundreds of 
Thousands of Readers. 

Six of Hoe’s Large Cylinder Presses are kept con- 
stantly running, day and night, to supply the enor- 
mous demand for this Favorite Journal. 

Every Story, every Sketch, and every Article 
printed in SATURDAY NIGHT, is original, and writ- 
ten expressly for its columns, by the best talent 
that money can procure. 

The purity and moral tone of SATURDAY NIGHT 
is of the highest order. 

Nothing that can in the least offend the religious 
“or ‘political belief of any one will be allowed to ap- 
pear on its pages. 

In fact, it is the best Family Paper published, and 
its past success is proof that itis THE PAPER for 
every home in the land. 

SATURDAY NIGHT is a large eight-page paper, 
containing forty columns of the best reading mat- 
ter, elegantly printed on fine white paper, and 
neatly illustrated. 

A New Story is commenced every three weeks. 

Five continued Stories in every paper. 

From seven to ten short Stories of Love and Ad- 
venture in every paper. 

From six to ten beautiful pieces of Poetry in every 
paper. 

Half a column of Facts Worth Remembering, giv- 
ing items of interest to every one. 

“Under the head of Gas Light Reading is a splen- 
did collection of (Witty and Humorous Paragraphs. 

In every paper is published a Fairy Tale, written 
expressly for the children. 

The Column of Answers to Correspondents con- 
tains information in reference to matters of Law, 
Domestic and Friendly Relations, History, Ancient 
and Modern, and everything connected with Love, 
Courtship and Marriage. 


Each number of SATURDAY NIGHT contains as 
much reading matter as any of the popnlar Monthly 
Magazines. Three Dollars per Year will purchase 
52 Numbers of SATURDAY NIGHT. The same money 
expended in a Magazine only brings you 12 Numbers. 


Subscrivtion Price of Saturday Night 
For One Year, 52 Numbers, is only $3.00, 
Six Months, 26 Numbers, is only $1,50. 
Four Months, 17 Numbers, is only $1.00. 


Our Olub Rates : 


For $10 we will send four copies for one year to one 
address, or each copy to a separate address. 

For $20 we will send eight copies to one address, or 
each copy to separate addresses. 

The party who sends us $20 fora club of eight copies 
(all sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy 
FREE. 

Getters-up of Clubs of eight copies can afterward 
add single copies at $2.50 each. 

Be sure and subscribe for no other paper until 
you see the SATURDAY NIGHT. 

We will send Specimen Copies free to any one who 
will send us their address. 


DAVIS & ELVERSON, 


Prop’s and Pub’s of “ SATURDAY NIGHT,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GURNEY’S OELEBRATED OHROMO 


(After JEROME THOMPSON’S masterpiece), ‘ 


“‘ HIAWATHA’S WOOINC.”’ 
_ Size, 15 by 25. Price, $15.00. 

In this magnificent Chromo is presented all the 
beauty of harmonious combination of color and 
artistic delineation ef mountains, valleys, rivers, 
rocks, plains, and sky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The graceful figure of 
Minnehaha, hand in hand with her lover, Hiawatha, 
in the foreground ; the rich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm afternoon sun 
tinging the fleecy clouds and reflecting the various 
objects in the waters, and casting a hazy light over 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous mountains— 
make up a picture that is strikingly interesting, both 
for its truthfulness to nature and its gorgeous eol- 
oring, displaying s true conception and a high order 
of artistic genius, for which Jerome Thompson’s 
pictures are so proverbial. The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduction, that, when they are placed 
side by side, the best judges, even often 
mistaken as to which is the original.—V. ¥. Evening 
Mat. 

This magnificent Chromo will be sent, post free, 
for two subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE, at $3.00 each, or one subscription for | and 


two years. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


T, K. HORTON & CO., 


Fulton Ave.; near Smith St., 
Have greatly reduced the price of many styles of 
DRE coops 
viz: SILKS, SERGES, $A TINS, POPLENS, PLAIDS. 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, Etc. Also, 
HOSIERY, SHIRTS, DRAWERS, 
Large Stock at very low pricés. Also, 
BLACK and COLORED VELVETEENS, 
LYONS and GERMAN VELVETS, 
(For cloaking and trimming). 
ASTRACHANS, BEAVERS, 
All at great Bargains. 

JACKETS, SACQUES, and SHAWLS, 
In great variety. Suits on hand and made to order. 
HOUSEKEEPING COODS, 
At Wholesale Prices, 

Viz: 44 Fruit of Loom, I6c.; Maxwell, 18c.; Wam- 
sutta, 19c.; Nonpareil, 19¢.; New York “wauis, 20c. ; 
9-4 Androscoggin, 36c.; 10-4 Utica, 55c.; 5 Bales 
44 Pacific A, Is. yd. ‘Also, 5 cases Bleached 
and Brown Naumkeag Canton Flan- 
nel, 1s. per yard. 

In fact, we guarantee our prices as low as and even 
lower than the New York Jobbers. 


T. K. HORTON & CO., 
Corsets forthe Million. 


THOMPSON’S 50, $1.75, and $2.00 BACH. 
CH Con il 


FINE FRE 
LARGE S STOCK OF CORSETS, 60c. EACH. 
’ TUCKED SKIRTS, from 
to $2.00 each. 





100 DOZEN LAD. 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Falton Street. Brooklyn. 


MYERS, 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
(ID GLOVES, 
D GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 





Ladies’ Dress'Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelainwand Braids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th 8t. 





REMOVAL. 
MRS. A. H. CRAHAM, 


Having removed from No. 207 North EIGHTH-st. 
to No. 137 North EIGHT H-st., finds her business so 
much increased that she is enabled to sell her own 
elegant and TRULY Glove-fitting Corsets at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Ready Initialed any Letter. 
ROYS’ NEW LIST 
OF 10 DIFFERENT STYLES OR ALPHABETS, 
WITH PRICE PER BOX OR PACKET OF 1 
QUIRE, WITH ENVELOPES TO MATCH. 

No. 1—Rustie Letter, Violet (French), 75 cts. per box. 
No. 2—Rustic Letter, Lilac (French), 75 cts. per box. 


No. 3—Rustic Letter, Plain (French),35 cts. per packet. 
No. 4~Antique Letter, Plain (French), 35 cts. per 








packet. 
No. §.—Old lish P Gent . . 
° Engi lain ( 8 Note Ruled) 40 cts. 


No. 6—Old English Plain (Rose Tinted Ruled), 45 cts. 
per box. 

No. 7—Rustic Plain (Ladies’ Note Ruled), 35 cts. per 
box. 

No. 8—Bouquet Letter, Assorted Colors Gadies, 
Note Ruled), 60 cents per box. 

No. 8—Roys’ new Letter (1870, American mienait. 
on a new Style of Water Lined French Pa- 
per and Envelopes, 8 cents per box. 

No. 10—Roys’ new Letter, on Pirie’s best English 
Wove (unruled) Paper and Envelopes 
Stamped plain, 75 cents per box. 

Sent to or by return mail, post-paid. 


GEORGE B. ROYS, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


823 Broadway, New York 


(First Bookstore below Mth street.) 
Please call and examine. 
Subscriptions will be received for THE CHRIS- 


TIAN UNION, and copies of the paper for sale as 
soon as published. 
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J.B. FORD & CO. 


Pabjishers, 
39 Park 


w, New York 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


164 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
EVENING SILKS, S, EXQUISITE SHADES, 
by gas-light. 


Gros. "GRAIN SILKS, 
in New Dark Colors. 


OMBRE STRIPED SILKS, 
Beautiful Styles. 


BLACK SILKS 
Under ‘ket Prices. 


CIVERNAUD’S AMERICAN SILKS, 
in all Qualities. 
CHENEY’S SILKS, 
Best Quality $2. 
DRESS MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, 


MOURNING GOODS 
of Every Description. 
Black Cashmeres, where a tae Cordonnete, Biarritz, 


IRISH POPLINS, 
im Bro.’s only. 


Vere, Prost fl ree - 
iy A mater Cassi 


B. offer a stock of of Fore and Domestic 


J.& 
Goots jualled in 
the very low —- BI Rn and beauty, and at 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Moquettes, $3 to $5. 
Axminsters, $3 to $4, 
Wiltons, $2.50 to $3.50. 
Velvets, $2.25 to $3. 
Brussels, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Tapestries, $1.20 to $1.40. 
Three-Plys, $1.40 to $1.60. 
Ingrains, 75 cts. to $1.25. 
Also, a Large Line of Upholstery Goods, 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, PLAIN AND 
FIGURED REPS, LACE AND NOTTING- 
HAM CURTAINS, PIANO COVERS, 
SHADES, HOLLANDS, &c., &c., &o. 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 50 pe 
equal in s tylo a enalite to thee Prepeh. . 





ard, 


ions just received by steamer 1,000 Pieces En- 
gis Tapestry Brussels, which we offer at $1.20 per 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MR. 8. C. CARLL takes pl pleasure in informing hi: 
mds and patrons that he has d “ ed 


wo e and Complete a Stock of 
pated to show as Fine and Comple untry. é 


C. E. BURDICK & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALTER LOCKWOOD, 


Have opened the new and elegant store 


255 FULTON STREET, 


OLD No. 247, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


With a large and entirely new stock of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


DRY COODS 


Bought within the last few days for cash, at the re- 
cent great declination in prices, all of which will be 
sold cheap for cash. 

By continuing the honorable course of dealing 
of our predecessor, we hope to merit a liberal share 
of patronage. 








N. 
ROBES de CHAMBRE 


HOUSE COATS, 


FOR | 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 

E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Piace. 








LOOK AT THE 


FULL-PACE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
oF 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


IN 


** he \Christian Union” 


NOVEMBER 5. 


Unprecedented Terms to Agents. 


Pleasant and Profitable Work for 
Anybody and Everybody. 


Agents Wanted 


IN BVERY CITY, TOWN, AND VILLAGE IN 
THE 


UNITED STATES. 


See “*‘ The Ghristian Union” 
. 


of November 5. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CU., 


73 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO. 


OFFER FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Ten Thousand Different Usefal Articles, 


AMONG WHICH ARB 


Standard Books, 
Dry Coods of every descrip- 
tion, 


Elegant Class Sets! @ pieces, 


Cutlery, 
Silver Ware, 


Fancy Coods, 
Cold and Jet Jewelry, 


Furnishing Goods, &c., &c. 


SEE THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION” 


OF NOVEMBER &h. 


CERTIFICATES, 
Giving a Complete Description of 


Artieles that will be sold for 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will be (sent Free by addressing 


Chicago, Hii. 


OFFICES, Bost Mass 
5 . 





S. C. THOMPSON & CO.,| 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We will all be agents if we read 


The advertisement occupy- 


ing the entire 2d page 


‘“‘The Christian Union,” 


OF NOV. 5th. 


MESSRS. §. C. THOMPSON & C9 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








New Senis, Vor. IL, No. 21.) 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOY. 26, 1870. 


PWuore No. 48. 
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~ TOO LATE. 
BY LUCY LAROCOM. 


How will it be 
When you at home in heaven we see, 
Dear souls, who lent through sweet, lost days 
Your steps to earth’s familiar ways, 
While we not half the loneliness 
That bound you to our side could guess. 
How light your footfall now may be, 

We long to see. 


We never knew 
So heedlessly we walked with you, 
The drops we jostled from your cup, 
That, spilt, could not be gathered t p 
Nor thought to pour the foam and glow 
For you, from life’s fresh overflow. 
The joy we might have given to you 
We never knew. 


But to our cost 
We've learned what hearts are worth when logt; 
And learned the meaning of the word 
* Regret ”’—the saddest ever heard ; 
And what it is to be alone, 
And faintly smile, and inly moan, 
For slighted treasures, lightly lost ;— 
Alas, the cost ! 


Oh, will you wait 

For us, beyond the shining gate ? 
Though many lovely things are left, 
Tis lonely here, of you bereft. 
From your new mansion, glorious, 
Will you lean out to look for us? 
Shut is the far-off shining gate— 

Are we too late? 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. III. 





NE of your correspondents has raised a large 
moral question concerning the disposal of 
his neighbor’s apples. It seems that his neighbor, 
who is a most. excellent man, notwithstanding he 
is so great a raiser of the discordant fruit, and no 
doubt a “member” of various things, had hun- 
dreds of bushels of apples in heaps on the ground 
in his orchard, which he did not know what to do 
with, especially as they were all a little “specked,” 
and fast going to decay. Being “specked,” his 
friends would not want them, and the cattle had 
eaten as many as were good for them. Should he 
sell them to the neighboring cider-mill? If he 
does, he can get twenty-five cents a bushel, and 
make therewith a handsome gift to the Lord, be- 
sides buying himself a new coat. But the cider 
will be made into apple-whiskey, and in the form 
of “Jersey lightning,” will some day strike’some 
of his neighbors. What shall he do? Ido not 
mind giving this apple-man of Jersey a little 
advice. 

You have no right to make cider out of “speck- 
ed” or decaying apples, no matter if you can 
make money out of it. Cider made of such apples 
is not fit to drink; it always has an unpleasant 
taste. In order to make good cider, you must se- 
lect your apples carefully, and see that they are 
allsound. It is because you in Jersey are accus- 
tomed, judging from your statement, to grind up 
rotten apples, windfalls, worms, and all, that you 
have such vile cider and so much of it, and that 
Jersey cider is a national offense. I am surprised 
that you should think for one moment of adding 
to this mass of poor liquor, in kind. You ought 
to learn—every Jerseyman ought to learn—that 
whatever you do or make sheuld be done or made 
conscientiously and well. That the-Lord requires 
of you, first of all. If you make cider, make good 
cider. If you, and all of you in Jersey, squeeze it 
out of selected apples, and upon your honor as to 
worms and “specks,” there will not be enough 
cider made to do ang harm. 

This species of mveracity is not by any means 
confined to cider. Many people use what they call 
“ cooking-butter,”—that is, butter that is too 
strong for the table, but considered good eneugh 
to ihix with everything else. Bad butter, on the 
table, I can decline, but if it is worked into all the 
food offered, tainting and ruining everything, I 
must eat it or go hungry. And how many farmers 
(in Jersey) are conscientious about the butter they 
make, careful to have the milk pure, the cream 
sweet, the buttermilk all worked out—making it, 
in short, unto the Lord, as everything else should 
be made? I trust there is one, and that the only 
inveracity of that one is in regard to his “specked” 
apples. -Not doing work honestly and thoroughly 
is the great sin in this country; for slovenly, un- 
true work is an abomination, I take it, to God, 
who never slights anything himself, but makes 
his crystals in the depths of the earth, which are 
never seen by mortal eye, and every grass-blade 
and flower on the highest Alp, perfect. You may 
be able to cheat your neighbor, and get your 
twenty-five cents a bushel, but you cannot cheat 
Him. Do you suppose that the honest stone-cut- 
ter, who carved the fruit and flower pieces which 
are placed as remote and inaccessible finials on 
Milan Cathedral, each one as truly and delicately 
cut as if it had been destined for the altar railing, 
would have put “ specked” apples into his cider? 





This disclosure about the cider makes me fear 
that there are other practices down in Jersey that 
will not bear the light, and if there are, I want to 
remark that they cannot be set right by any amount 
_of contributions to missionary purposes or “memo- 
rial funds.” 

And, right here, I should like to point out to 
you a confusion in your ideas. What has the giv- 
ing to missions to do with the moral question of 
making-cider and apple-whiskey ? You do not sup- 
pose thatif it is wrong for you to make cider and 
sell it, you will make the act right by putting part 
of the money into the treasury of the Lord! Nobody 
out of Jersey thinks so, I can tell you; although 
there area good many sinners who are trying to 
deceive themselves by giving in charity that 
which they are getting in fraud. It is a very cheap 
trick, and rarely imposes upon even the actor him- 
self. No. If itis wrong for you to sell your ap- 
ples for cider, you will not make that act any more 
moral by putting the money you receive into the 
mission box, than you will by laying it out in 
game-cocks and fighting them. You say you want 
anew coat. Well, if this fits you, putiton. But 
don’t pretend to the Lord that you want to sell 
your apples in order to get money for a new over- 
coat and for the memorial fund. This is the weak- 
est part of your weak case,and the thought of 
what you proposed to do, ought te warm you up, 
so that you won’t need a new coat all winter. 

In the next place, what business have you with 
so many apples going to decay? If you are indus- 
trious, and take time by the forelock, you can sell 
“windfalls” for something (and so get money for 
missions), or you can give them away. There are 
plenty of poor people who would gladly come and 
get them, if they were notified, for even windfalls 
can be cut up and made use of for sauce (I hope 
you don’t encourage the pie in Jersey) ; and in this 
way you can be charitable directly, and perhaps to 
just as good purpose as if you turned the fruit over 
into money for the use of the Lord, and let enough 
of it stick to your fingers to buy yourself a new 
coat. It is scarcely possible that you live so re- 
mote from settlements that you have no poor 
neighbors who would come for the apples. But if 
you do, let your man, who is ready, you say, to 
haul your apples to the cider-mill,take them to the 
village and distribute them to the poor,—if you 
really desire to be charitable, and your talk about 
the “memorial fund” is not all gammon. And 
take the apples before they get “specked,” for the 
poor do not like ’em rotten any more than you do. 
Indeed I trust that you are not one of those who 
think that when a thing is not good enough for 
yourself to eat, it will do for the poor, that 18, if 
the pigs don’t want it.- 

But if you cannot sell your apples (for the “ me- 
morial fund”), and are not charitable enough to 
give them away, or no one is poor enough in Jer- 
sey (it seems to me that your man may have been 
occupied all the fall, off and on, in hauling good 
apples to the poor in your neighborhood), to want 
“ windfalls,” there is one other course left for you. 
If your apples will not make fair cider (which I 
doubt), what right have you to let them rot on the 
ground, when genuine vinegar, real apple-vinegar, 
is so scarce? You know that most of the vinegar 
we get is a manufactured decoction of whiskey and 
white-pine shavings, or some very vile compound. 
If you, with your great orchard and hundreds of 
bushels of apples decaying, could be the means of 
adding one quart to the amount of pure vinegar in 
Jersey, you would not have lived in vain ; and you 
could have sold the vinegar for a great price, and 
then, I doubt not, that a man so conscientious as 
you, would have put all the proceeds into the “ me- 
morial fund,” and kept nothing back for raiment. 
You might have made an arrangement with the 
cider-mill to grind and press your apples and give 
you the price in barrels. These barrels you might 
have locked up in your cellar, never permitting 
any one to taste the fluid until it became good vin- 
egar. A man of your principles could be trusted 
with cider in his cellar, and, keeping steadily in 
mind the “memorial fund,” would not have bar- 
tered it, nor put mustard or raisins in it, nor in 
any way interfered with its becoming excellent 
vinegar. ; 

Now, you do not really need to be told that if 
there is a still near you which converts apple-juice 
into nasty whiskey, you ought not to contribute to 
the process! If there was a distillery near you 
which made corn-whiskey, would you draw your 
corn there to have it converted into “memorial 
fund” whiskey? Your moral perceptions are evi- 
dently confused by the size of your piles of apples, 
and by the “memorial fund.” But do not think 
that because whiskey is made from corn and cider 
from apples, that it is wrong to raise corn and ap- 
ples. 

Believe me, sir, I shall be interested te know the 
size of your contribution this year to the “ fund,” 
and I shall always be ready to give you advice. 

DuDLey. 

The Larches, Nov. 15, 
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CHAPTER II.—(Continued.) 


Susie and I considered ourselves as an extremely 
forehanded, well-to-do partnership, in the matter 
of gathering in our autumn stores. No pair of 
chipmonks in the neighborhood conducted business 
with more ability. We had a famous cellar tha® I 
dug and stoned, where we stored away our spoils. 
We had chestnuts and walnuts and butternuts, as 
we said, to last us all winter, and many an earnest 
consultation and many a busy hour did the gather- 
ing and arranging of these spoils cost us. 

Then, oh, the golden times we had when father’s 
barrels of new cider came home from the press. 
How I cut and gathered and selected bunches of 
choice straws, which I took to school and showed 
to Susie, surreptitiously, at intervals, during school 
exercises, that she might see what a provision of 
bliss I was making for Saturday afternoons. How 
Susie was sent to visit us on these occasions, in 
leather shoes and checked apron, so that we might 
go in the cellar; and how, mounted up on logs on 
either side of a barrel of cider, we plunged our 
straws through the foamy mass at the bung-hole, 
and drew out long draughts of sweet cider! I was 
sure to get myself dirty in my zeal, which she nev- 
er did; and then she would laugh at me and pat- 
ronize me, and wipe me up in a motherly sort of 
way. “How do you always get so dirty, Harry?” 
she would say, in a truly maternal tone of reproof. 
“ How do you keep so clean?” I would say, in won- 
der; and she woyld laugh, and call me her dear, 
dirty boy. She would often laugh at me, the little 
elf, and make herself distractingly merry at my ex- 
pense, but the moment she saw that the blood was 
getting too high in my cheeks, she would stroke 
me down with praises,as became a wise young 
daughter of Eve. 

Besides all this, she had her little airs of moral 
superiority, and used occasionally to lecture me in 
the nicest manner. Being an only darling, she 
herself was brought up in the strictest ways in 
which little feet could go; and the nicety of her 
conseience was as unsullied as that of her dress. 
I was hot tempered and heady, and under stress of 
great provocation would come as near swearing as 
a minister’s son could possibly do. When the big 
boys ravaged our house under the tree, or threw 
sticks at us, I used to stretch every permitted lim- 
it, and scream, “Darn you!” and “Confound you!” 
with a vigor and emphasis that made it almost 
equal to something a good deal stronger. 

On such occasions Susie would listen pale and 
frightened, and, when reason came back to me, 
gravely lecture me, and bring me into the paths of 
virtue. She used to rehearse to me the teachings 
of her mother about all manner of good things. 

Ihave her image now in my mind, looking so 
crisp and composed and neat in her sobriety, re- 
peating, for my edification, the hymn which con- 
tained the good child’s ideal in those days : 

“ Oh, that it were my chief delight 

To do the things I ought, 

Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught. 

‘Whene’er I’m told, I'll freely bring 
Whatever I have go 

And never touch a p: thing, 
When mother tells me not. 

’ If she permits me, I may tell 

About my little toys, 

But if she’s busy or unwell, 
I must not make a noise.” 


I can hear now the delicious lisp of my little 
saint, and see the gracious gravity of her manner. 
To my mind, she was unaccountably well estab- 
lished in the ways of virtue, and I listened to her 
little lectures with a secret reverence. 

Susie was especially eareful in the observation 
of Sunday, and as that is a point where the flesh 
in children is apt to be particularly weak, she 
would exhort me to rigorous exactment. 

I kept it, first, by thinking that I should see her 
at church, and by growing very exacting about my 
Sunday clothes, whereat my sisters winked at each 
other and laughed slyly. Then at church we sat 
in great square pews adjoining to each other. It 
was my pleasure to peep through the slats at Susie. 
She was wonderful to behold then, all in white, 
with a profusion of blue ribbons and her little flat 
hat over her curls—and’a pair of dainty blue shoes 
peeping out from her dress. 

She'informed me that little girls never must 
think about their clothes in meeting, and so I sup- 
posed she was trying to be entirely absorbed from 
earthly vanities, unconscious of the fixed and ear- 
nest stare with which I followed every movement. 

Human nature is but partially sanctified, how- 
ever, in little saints, as well as grown up ones, and 
I noticed that occasionally, | probably by accident, 


the great blue eyes met mine, and a smile, al- 
most amounting to a sinful giggle, was with diffi- 
culty choked down. She was, however, a most 
conscientious little puss and recovered herself in 
a moment, and looked gravely upward at the min- 
ister, not one word of whose sermon by any possi- 
bility she could understand, severely devoting 
herself to, her religious duties, till exhausted na- 
ture gave way. The little lids would close over 
the eyes like blue pimpernel before a shower,—the 
head would drop and nod, till finally the mother 
would dispense the little christian from further 
labors, by laying her head on her lap and drawing 
her feet up comfortably upon the seat, to sleep out 
to the end of the sermon. 

When Winter came on I beset my older brother 
to make me a sled. Sleds, such as every boy in 
Boston or New York now rejoices in, were bless- 
ings in our parts unknown ; our sled was of rough, 
domestic manufacture. 

My brother, laughing, asked if my sled was in- 
tended to draw Susie on, and on my earnest re- 
sponse in the affirmative he amused himself with 
painting it in colors, red and blue, most glorious 
to behold. 

My soul was magnified within me when I first 
started with this stylish establishment to wait on 
Susie. 

What young fellow does not exult in a smart 
team when he has a girl whom he wants to dazzle? 
Great was my joy and pride when I first stopped 
at Susie’s and told her to hurry on her things, for 
I had come to draw her to school! 

What a pretty picture she made in her little blue 
knit hood and mittens, her bright curls flying and 
cheeks glowing with the keen winter air! ere 
was @ long hill on the way to school, and seated on 
the sled behind her, I careered gloriously down 
with exultation in my breast, while a stream of 
laughter floated on the breeze behind us. That 
was a winter of much coasting down hill, of red 
cheeks and red noses, of cold toes, which we never 
minded, and of abundant jollity. Susie, under her 
mother’s careful showing, knit me a pair of red 
mittens, warming to the heart and delightful to 
the eyes; and I piled up wood and carried water 
for mother, and’ by vigorous economy earned 
money enough to buy Susie a great candy heart as 
big as my two hands, that had the picture of -two 
doves tied together by a blue ribbon on one side, 
and two very red hearts skewered together by an 
arrow on the other. 

No work of art ever gave greater and more un- 
mingled delight. Susie gave it a prominent place 
in her baby-house,—and though it was undeniably 
sweet, as certain little nibbling trials on its edges 
had proved, yet the artistic sense was stronger 
than the palate, and the candy heart was kept te be 
looked at and rejoiced in. 

Susie’s mother was an intimate and confiden- 
tial friend of my mother, and a most docile and 
confiding sheep of my father’s flock. She regard- 
ed her minister’s family, and all that belonged to 
it, as something set apart and sacred. My mother 
had imparted to her the little joke of my matri- 
monijal wishes, and the two matrons had laughed 
over it together, and then sighed, and said, “ Ah! 
well, stranger things have happened.” Susio’s 
mother told how she used to know her husband 
when he was a little boy, and what if it should be! 
and then they strayed on to the general truth that 
this was a world of uncertainty, and we never can 
tell what a day may bring forth. 

Our little idyl, too, was rather encouraged by 
my brothers and sisters, who made a pet and play- 
thing of Susie, and diverted themselves by the 
gravity.and honesty with which we devoted our- 
selves to each other. Oh! dear ignorant days~— 
sweet little child-Eden—why could it not last? 

Bat it could not. It was fleeting as the bob-o: 
link’s song, as the spotted yellow lilies, as the 
grass and daisies. My little Daisy was too dear 
to the angels to be spared to grow up in our coarse 
world. 

The winter passed and spring came, and Daisy 
and I rejoiced in the first bluebird, and found blue 
and white violets together, and went to school to- 
gother, till the heats of summer came on. Thena 
sad epidemic began to linger around in our moun- 
tains, and to be heard of in neighboring villages, 
and my poor Daisy was scorched by its breath. 

I remember well our last afternoon together in 
the meadow, where, the year before, we had gath- 
ered strawberries. We went down into it in high 
spirits; the strawberries were abundant, and we 
chatted and picked together gaily, till Daisy be- 
gan to complain that her head ached and her 
throat was sore. I sat her down by the brook, and 
wet her curls with the water, and told her to rest 
there, and let me pick for her. But pretty soon 
she called me. She was crying with pain. “Oh! 
Hazzy, dear, I must go home,” she said. “Take 
me to mother.” I hurried to help her, for she 
cried and moaned so that I was frightened. I be- 
gan to cry, too, and we came up the steps of her 
mother’s house sobbing together. 





When her mother came out the little one sup- 
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pressed her tears and distress for a moment, and 
turning, threw her arms around my neck and 
kissed me. “Don’t cry any more, Hazzy,” she 
said ; “ we'll see each other again.” ) 

Her mother took her up in her arms ‘and carried 
her in, and I never saw my little baby-wife 
again on this earth! Not where the daisies and 
buttereups grew; nor where the golden lilies 
shook their bells, and the bob-o-links trilled ; not 
in the school-room, with its many child-voices ; 
not in the old square pew in church—never, never 
more that trim little maiden form, those violet- 
blue eyes, those golden curls of hair, were to be 
seen on earth! 

My Daisy’s last kisses, with the fever throbbing 
in her veins, very nearly took me with her. From 
that time I have only indistinct remembrances of 
going home crying, of turning with a strange 
loathing from my supper, of creeping up and get- 
ting into bed, shivering and burning, with a 
thumping and beating pain in my head. 

The next morning the family doctor pronounced 
me a case of the epidemic (scarlet fever) which he 
said was all about among children in the neigh- 
borhood. ; 

I have dim, hot, hazy recollections of burning, 
thirsty, head-achey days, when I longed for cold 
water, and could n’t get a drop, according to the 
good old rules of medical practice in those times. 
I dimly observed different people sitting up with 
me every night, and putting different medicines in 
my unresisting mouth ; and day crept slowly after 
day, and I lay idly watching the rays of sunlight 
and flutter of leaves on the opposite wall. 

One afternoon, I remember, as I lay thus listless, 
I heard the village bell strike slowly—six times. 
The sound wavered and trembled with long and 
solemn intervals of shivering vibration between. 
It was the numbering of my Daisy’s little years 
on earth,—the announcement that she had gone to 
the land where time is no more measured by day 
and night, for there shall be no night there. 

When I was well again I remember my mother 
told methat my little Daisy was in heaven, and I 
heard it with a dull, cold chill about my heart, and 
wondered that I could not cry. 

I look back now into my little heart as it was 
then, and remember the paroxysms of silent pain 
I used to have at times, deep within, while yet I 
seemed to be like any other boy. 

I heard my sisters one day discussing whether I 
cared much for Daisy’s death. 

“He don’t seem to, much,” said one. 

“Oh, children are little animals, they forget 
what’s out of sight,” said another. 

But I did not forget,—I could not bear to go to 
the meadow where we gathered strawberries,—to 
the chestnut trees where we had gathered nuts,— 
and oftentimes, . suddenly, in work or play, that 
smothering sense of a past, forever gone, came 
over me like a physieal sickness. 

When children grow up among older people and 
are pushed and jostled, and set aside in the more 
engrossing interests of their elders, there is an al- 
most incredible amount of timidity and dumbness 
of nature, with regard to the expression of inward 
feeling,—and yet, often at this time the instinctive 
sense of pleasure and pain is fearfully acute. But 
the child has imperfectly learned language. His 
stock of words, as yet, consists only in names and 
attributes of outward and physical objects, and he 
has no phraseology with which to embody a mere 

tional experience. 
oeWhat I Ac na I thought of my little playfel- 
low, was a dizzying, choking rush of bitter pain 
and anguish. Children can feel this acutely as 
men and women,—but even in matune life this ex- 
rience has no gift of expression. ssalie 

My mother alone, with the divining power of 
mothers, kept aneye onme. “ Who knows,” she 
said to my father, “ but this death may be a heav- 

all to him.” 
abe sat down gently by my bed one night and 
talked with me of heaven, and the brightness and 
beauty there, and told me that little Susie was now 
a fair white angel. 

Tremember shaking with a tempest of sobs. 

“ But I want her here,” I said. “ I want tosee her.” 

My mother went over all the explanations in the 
premises,—all that ean ever be said in such cases, 
but T only sobbed the more. 

“ Tean't see her! Oh mother, mother!” 

That nicht I sobbed myself to sleep and dreamed 
a blessed dream. 

It seemed to me that T was againin our mead- 
ow, and that it was fairer than ever before; the 
sun shone gaily, the sky was blue, and our great. 
golden lily stocks ssemed mysteriously bright and 
fair, but I was wandering lonesome and solitary. 
Then suddenly my little Daisy came running to 
meet me in her pink dress and white apron, with 
her golden curls hanging down her neck. “Oh 
Daisy, Daisy !” said I running uptoher. “Are 
you alive ?—they told me that y ou were dead,” 

“No, Hazzy, dear, I am not dead,—never you be- 
lieve that,” she said, and I felt the clasp of her 
soft little arms round my neck. “Didn't I tell 
you we'd seexeach other again ?” 

“But they told me you’ were dead,” I said in 
wonder—and I thought I held her off and looked at 
her,—she laughed gently at me as she often used 
to, but her lovely eyes had a mysterious power 
thot seemed to thrill all through me. 

“TI am not dead, dear Hazzy,” she said. “We 
never die where I am—I shall love you always,” 
and with that my dream wavered and grew misty 
as when clear water breaks an image into a thous- 
and glassy rings and fragments. 





I thought I heard lovely music, and felt soft, 
clasping arms, and I awoke with a sense of being 
loved and pitied, and comforted. 

I cannot describe the vivid, penetrating sense of 
reality which this dream left behindit. It seemed 
to warm my whole life, and to give back to my 
poor little heart something that had been rudely 
torn away from it. Perhaps there is no reader 
that has not had experiences of the wonderful 
power which a dream often exercises over the 
waking hours for weeks after—and it will not ap- 
pear incredible that after that, instead of shun- 
ning the meadow where we used to play, it was 
my delight to wander there alone, to gather the 
strawberries—tend the birds’ nests, and lie down 
on my back in the grass and look up into the blue 
sky from an overarching roof of daisies, with a 
strange sort of feeling of society, as if my little 
Daisy were with me. 

And is it not perhaps so? Right along side of this 
troublous life, that is seen and temporal, may lie 
the green pastures and the still waters of the un- 
seen and eternal, and they who know us better 
than we know them, can at any time step across 
that little rill that we call Death, to minister to 
our comfort. 

For what are these child-angels made, that are 
sent down to this world to bring so much love and 
rapture, and go from us in such bitterness and 
mourning? If we believe in Almighty Love we 
must believe that they have a merciful and tender 
mission to our wayward souls. The love where- 
with we love them is something the most utterly 
pure and unworldly of which human experience 
is capable, and we must hope that every one who 
goes from us to the world of light, goes holding 
an invisible chain of love by which to draw us 
there. 

Sometimes I think I would never have had my 
little Daisy grow older on ourearth. The little 
child dies in growing into womanhood, and often 
the weman is far less lovely than the little child. 
It seems to me that lovelv and loving childhood, 
with its truthfulness, its frank sincerity, its pure, 
simple love, is so sweet and holy an estate that it 
would be a beautiful thing in heaven to havea 
band of heavenly children, guileless, gay and for- 
ever joyous—tender Spring blossoms of the King- 
dom of Light. Was it of suchy whom he had left 
in his heavenly home our Saviour was thinking, 
when he took little children up in his arms and 
blessed them, and said, “ Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven ?” ’ 

[To be Continued.) 





HOW SHALL WE TREA1 OUR ROMAN 
CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS ? 


- BY LEONARD. BACON, D.D. 


OT for the sake of vindicating myself or de- 
fining my position, but only for the sake of 

a conviction which I desire to fasten on the minds 
of Protestant ministers and churches, I advert to 
the fact that President Woolsey and myself have 
been discussed in a New York association of Pres- 
byterian clergymen. Our presence on an occasion 
of much interest to the Roman Catholic citizens of 
New Haven seems to have been disapproved by 


| some brethren for whom I have a hearty respect ; 


but as I have not been served with a copy of charg- 
es and specifications, and am not on trial, I shall not 
take the trouble of attempting to defend myself. 
Those brethren may have a good right to their 
opinion that we made a mistake on that occasion ; 
but I have no fear that “the limits of their Christian 
charity” will be so narrowed as to exclude either 
my honored and lifelong friend, or myself, from 
their friendly regard or their Christian fellowship. 
What I have in view is a question more import- 
ant than any question personal to myself. 

The question, comprehensively stated, is, “ How 
shall we, who are Protestants by conviction and 
profession, treat our Roman Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens and neighbors % More particularly, shall we 
have any interco with them? If we hold in- 
tercourse with them, of what sort mayit be? Shall 
we recognize them as entitled to ordinary civili- 
ties and courtesies? or, shall we regard them as 
Samaritans with whom we, being the true Israel, 
shall have no friendly dealings? Shall we attempt 
to conciliate them by frankly and practically 
acknowledging the equality of their rights with 
ours? Shall we try what can be done by courte- 
ous and kind treatment, to overcome their preju- 
dices; to break through their jealous exclusive- 
ness, and to make them realize that, in this coun- 
try, the religious antipathies which are so bigot- 
ed and bitter in the old world have no place? 

Sometimes a young minister has asked me, 
“How shall I treat the Roman Catholic priest in 
my village or neigborhood ?” My answer to such 
a question has always been, for substance, “Treat 
him as well as he deserves to be treated, or rather, 
as well as his conduct and character will allow you 
to treat him. If he is a gentleman and a scholar, 
treat him as you would treat any other gentleman 
and scholar. If he is of coarse manners and dis- 
reputable habits, let him alone. If he seems to be 
a good man,—intent on doing good to the people 
whom he guides, and willing to be in frienflly re- 
lations with you,—treat him as you would any 
other good man; do not repel him by needless re- 
serve, or suspicion. Fidelity to truth does not re- 
quire of you that you invite a personal controversy 
with him. There is no need of your telling him, 
direcfly or indirectly, that you regard him as a 
limb of Antichrist ; nor for your doing anything 
to irritate or} inflame his prejudices. Your only 





chance of doing good to him, or to any of his peo- 
ple, is by hearty kindness in your treatment of 
him and of them.” Have I erred ingiving such 
advice ? 

Perhaps I have not always acted in full conform- 
ity with my own advice to others. Yet, in the al- 
most forty years since the Roman Catholic Church 
began to be an institution in the place of my resi- 
dence, my intercourse with the successive clergy- 
men of that denomination has been always mutu- 
ally courteous, and sometimes positively friendly. 
When Father Matthew visited our city, it happen- 
ed that the priest was a kind-hearted old gentle- 
man, with whom I had become acquainted, and 
who had been, at Maynooth, a classmate of the 
temperance reformer. I called therefore at bis 
house for the sake of seeing the famous man and 
showing him some respectful attention. Not find- 
ing Father Matthew when I called, and not ex- 
pecting that he would be able to return my visit, I 
left my name at the door with an intjmation that 
I would call again. But as I was going the second 
time, behold my friend, arm in arm with Father 
Matthew, going to callon me. After an introduc- 
tion to the Apostle of Roman Catholic Temperance 
Societies, I offered him the additional support of 
my arm, (for he had not then entirely recovered 
from the effects of a slight paralysis) ; and we three 
marched abreast along a street which was then 
profusely decorated with dram-shops. For one I 
was not ashamed of being stared at with wonder- 
ing grins by the dram-sellers and their customers 
as we passed by. Many a visitor from foreign 
lands has crossed my threshold ; but I remember 
few of them more pleasantly than I remember the 
Rev. Theobald Matthew. Nay, when he bestowed 
a formal benediction on my little daughter who 
happened to be brought into the room, I was not 
frightened; nor do I now think that the good 
man’s blessing,—though he was a Roman Catholic 
priest, and though (if I remember correctly), the 
words were Latin,—did- her any harm. Was I too 
charitable or too liberal in my treatment of Father 
Matthew? 

My opinion is, that just so far as Roman Catho- 
lies, clergy or laity, are willing to coéperate with 
us for interests common to them and to us, we 
should courteously accept their coéperation, and 
that sometimes we should invite them to consult 
with us. For example,in many of our villages, 
and in some of our smaller cities, the determining 
of the hours of public worship on the Lord’s day, 
may be a matter of common concern for all the 
congregations in the place. It may be forthe gen- 
eral interest of religion, for the advantage of the 
Christian Sabbath as an institution in society, for 
the advantage of all the good influences that act 
on the community, that all the church-bells should 
ring out simultaneously their call to public wor- 
ship, instead of ringing at different hours, to the 
disturbance of each other’s congregations; and 
that all the church-goers should move toward their 
various places of worship at one signal and as if 
by one impulse. Would any man’s Protestantism 
be endangered, or his testimony against transub- 
stantiation and priestly absolution be weakened, 
by a consultation with Roman Catholics, or even 
by an agreement with them, on such a subject? 
Or, if Roman Catholic priests and Protestant min- 
isters of the Gospel should unite in promoting pe- 
titions to the legislature of Connecticut, or of Indi- 
ana or Illinois, for a reformation of the State laws 
concerning inarriage and divorce; and if for that 
end they should meet in consultation, and should 
even appear on the same platform in public assem- 
blies as advocates of a common cause ; would that 
be, on the part of evangelical pastors and minis- 
ters, too much of a compromise? What is the 
limit of charity or liberality in that direction ? 

Let me now make a different supposition. Oft- 
en, if not ordinarily, when the Roman Catholics 
lay the corner-stone of a great church edifice, they 
do it on the Lord’s day. They do it with a great 
display, with the firing of artillery, with bands of 
music marching through the city, with military 
pomp,—all of which is quite consistent with their 
ideas of how the Christian Sabbath ought to be 
observed, though it cannot be done without shock- 
ing the religious sensibilities of Protestants, and 
disturbing the enjoyment of the holy rest guarded 
as they understand and believe by God’s command- 
ment. If any Protestant minister should join in 
such a violation of the Sabbath, and especially if 
by oral response, or by attitude or gesture, he 
should join in their worship of Mary, or of any 
other than the one living and true God who in our 
salvation is manifested as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, I would freely give him over to the mercies 
of the New York Presbyterian Association. 

I expected,—and let me confess, I was unchari- 
table enough to predict,—that that corner-stone of 
the great church which the Roman Catholics are 
bulding in New Haven would be laid on the 
Lord’s day ; and that the Sabbath worship of all 
our Protestant Churches and families would be 
recklessly, not to say defiantly, disturbed by the 
most anti-Sabbatical noises ordinarily incident to 
such a celebration. Butinstead of this I was grat- 
ified,—and I beiieve the Protestant people of New 
Haven were generally gratified—to find that the 
celebration was to beon a week-day. Thearrange- 
ment seemed to me to have been made in a neigh- 
borly and conciliatory spirit. Sunday was the day 
most convenient for the Roman Catholics; but 
another day seemed to have been chosen for the 
sake of not offending our New England and Amer- 
ican feeling in regard to the Christian Sabbath. 
Not less was I surprised by a respectful and very 


courteous invitation to be present at the ceremony 
At first I doubted whether I ought to go; nor 
were my doubts removed till I had laid the ques- 
tion before an evangelical catholic meeting of 
Protestant clergymen, and found them (after a lit- 
tle hesitation and discussion), almost unanimous 
in advising me to go. I have not for one moment 
regretted that I went. Of course nobody expected 
me to take any part in the religious ceremonies of 
the day; nor did I in any way imply by word or 
attitude that i was there as a worshiper. No’ Ro- 
man Catholic is any less likely to become an en- 
lightened and evangelical believer, nor is any Prot- 
estant more likely to become a believer in tran- 
substantiation and the Pope’s infallibility, for my 
presence on that occasion. If the invitation and 
acceptance of it shall have contributed something 
toward a more neighborly and kindly feeling be- 
tween the Roman Catholics of New Haven and 
their Protestant fellow-citizens, I shall be content 
and thankful. 

The moral of all this—the conviction which I 
wish to fasten on every reader,—is that we can 
never do any good to our Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors without treating them courteously and kindly. 
Let us testify against their errors constantly and 
intelligibly, but always courteously. Let us treat 
them as well as we can. If to us they are heretics, 
far astray from the simplicity of the Gospel, let 
us remember that to them we are heretics, self-ex- 
cluded from that church in which alone there is 
salvation ; and “ putting ourselves in their place,” 
let us treat them as we would that they should 
treat us. 
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DEALING SINCERELY WITH CHIL- 
, DREN. 


er children were playing near my win- 
KJ dow to-day, while I sat writing inside. My 
attention was drawn to them by the clear, happy 
voice of my little son, for it was a dirty word I 
heard him say. Isaw by his whole manner that 
he had no conception of its meaning, but made the 
exclamation as he had heard some one else—and 
to a little girl as innocent as himself. 

“Hush !” said an older boy. “Your mother can 
see you.” The little fellow did not seem to see the 
application of the remark, and the play went on. 
That evening, when we were alone, I asked him 
about it. No particular impression had been made 
upon his mind, so I told him what I had heard, and 
explained the immodesty of using the word he did 
—a word that has no decency in any sense what- 
ever. He comes to me now with every new idea 
he gets. If I can only retain his confidence, how 
thankful I shall be! Itis worth while to consider 
how this can be done. 

Some mothers very carelessly betray the little 
secrets their children confide tothem. They are 
simply amused by the candor of the little ones, 
and repeat their sincere utterances as good jokes. 
Then, perhaps, the big brothers or sisters tease the 
litthe things about their honest speeches. It is 
very cruel, especially in its lasting results. What 
a beautiful thing a child’s sincerity is, and how it 
refreshes one in the midst of the artificiality and 
constraint of grown up people! It should be eare- 
fully guarded, and need only be taught such re- 
straint as a liberal interpretation of the golden 
rule imposes. A mother who does not encourage 
her children to confide their childish pleasures 
and troubles to her sympathy, need not expect that 
her sons and daughters will make her a confidant 
of their love aftairs, or speak freely to her of their 
religious hopes and doubts and denials. 

It is not difficult to teach children a becoming 
modesty, in respect to certain subjects, in mixed 
company. But children should be encouraged to 
speak with the utmost frankness to their parents. 
There are certain questions that they will ask, and 
they naturally go to their mothers first for the de- 
sired information. It seems to me a great pity for 
any mother to lose this precious opportunity. 
Their curiosity, once roused, must be satisfied 
somehow. Who shall doit, and how shall it be 
done ? 


A mother can tell a falsehood—some sort of sil- 
ver spade or hollow log or Doctor’s saddle-bags 
story—but it will not be long before she will be 
found out in a lie, and will that pay? 

She may put off her child with the remark that 
“Tt is not proper to talk about such things’” or, 
“When you are old enough you will know all 
about it ;” but such a course only whets curiosity, 
as I know by my own experience. My mother used 
to tell me, kindly but mistakenly, “ When you are 
older I will tell you all about it.” I would come 
again, begging, “I am older now. Tell me now,” 
to be again put off. The curiosity was certainly 
innocent. It always is in its beginnings, but the 
only way to preserve its innocency is to meet it 
frankly. A playmate told me part of the truth, and 
I ran with it to mother. She, with the best of in- 
tentions, affected to be shocked, but promised to 
tell me all I wanted to know when I should be 
fourteen years old. She never had the opportu- 
nity. Long before the appointed time came, I 
learned a great deal more than I should have . 
thought of asking her or any one else, as I lay 
awake and heard two older girls—excellent girls 
too—relating to each other all that they had sur- 
reptitiously gleaned relating to the physical de- 
velopment and functions of woman. I did not tell 
this to my mother, for it was what she did not 
wish me to know. Some feeling of honor led me 
to keep it all to myself for a good while, and then 














how I astonished some of my companions with my 
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knowledge! Worse things than this might have 
happened to all of us. Suppose some ignorant and 
evil-minded servant girl had found a vile pleasure 
in feeding our curiosity. Such things have oc- 
curred. 

There are mothers—an increasing number, I sup- 
pose—who meet their children’s questions of this 
kind promptly and truthfully. I have never heard 
of one who had reason to regret such a course. 
Once I heard a good man deal with this subject in 
a sermon—so plainly that some modest people, 
and some not so modest, had to bow their heads. 
One woman who heard him soon had occasion to 
put his teachings in practice. Her little boy, eight 
or nine years old, came to her with the question of 
every child about the origin of our bodies. This 
is my opportunity, thought the. mother, and she 
promised him, as she would about anything else, 
that when she could get a chance she would tell 
him what he wanted to know. She kept her word. 
The child listened reverently—for you can guess 
that a good mother would speak very seriously 
and tenderly, as of sacred things. He asked more 
questions, and she answered them, probably with 
a frankness hardly contemplated at the outset. It 
seemed to her that the talk did them both good, 
and that her son was hers more intimately than 
ever before, in close confidence and guardianship. 

Does any one suppose that a child so taught 
would go and retail the knowledge to profane 
ears? The children are rare, I hope, who could 
betray such confidence. It must be safest for 
children te get information on these topics before 
the development of the passions. Yet one would 
hesitate to direct a child’s thoughts to these mat- 
ters before curiosity is awakened. Mothers will 
see the proper occasions if they are attentive to 
their children’s development. It is surprising how 
little information will satisfy a child if given just 
when desired. Give an honest answer to the first 
question, and probably a long time will pass be- 
fore it will be followed up. e 

I have heard how boys sometimes congregate on 
board piles or in sheds, on summer evenings, and 
tell all the indecent stories they have gathered in 
vile places, chuckling over having found out so 
much that big folks know, but conspire to keep 
boys ignorant of. If a child who has received 
“ well-stated knowledge” strays among them, I 
fancy he will not love to linger. But an innocent 
child to whom all these things are strange, might 
be detained by itching ears till great harm had 
been done. FaitH ROCHESTER. 








THE ANALOGIES OF LIFE. 
BY THE REV. R. C. THOMPSON. 


T is as hard to say what life is as to say where 
itis. The anatomist may pursue it from mus- 
cle to nerve, from nerve to spine, from spine to 
brain, but he only puts the mystery one step farther 
back ; it flies before him as he advances, as the rain- 
bow flies from the children who run toward it with 
the expectation of finding a pot of gold where it 
touches the ground. Then, too, what is life. We 
call it by analogy a force, and discern it as different 
from other forces, and as in some sense their mas- 
ter. Many of their natural actions and re-actions 
cease in its presence. Under its inexplicable im- 
pulse of growth and assimilation, new and unex- 
pected forms of existence are evolved—forms which 
science cannot even cleverly imitate, with all her 
command of natural processes. 

No wonder, then, that the higher life—the life of 
the Spirit—should be in its own nature a mystery 
capable only of description through its workings 
and effects. Its very name assumes an analogy ; 
the descriptions of its operations do the same. 
What we are told concerning it, is a “telling of 
earthly things,” because the “heavenly things” 
would be incredible, not so much through their im- 
probability as their inconceivability. 

One of the earthly things thus used is the great 
fact of human faith. This-corresponds to some- 
thing also in the higher life—to the mystery of re- 
generation. Now, birth is not, the beginning of 
life, but a stage in it. There isa life unborn in the 
sphere of nature; so is there in the sphere of grace 
also. Our Lord described this “ birth from above” 
as the entrance into the kingdom of heaven; yet 
when he speaks of John the Baptist, and describes 
him as the greatest of all that had been “born of 
women,” he yet declares that the least in the king- 
dom of heaven [or born from above] is greater than 
John. Yet the old dispensation had produced no 
one greater than John. The words manifestly im- 
ply that the state of grace called the “ Kingdom of 
heaven,” or the “ Kingdom of God,” is peculiar to 
the new dispensation, and the gate of regeneration 
by which it is entered is peculiar also. The old 
dispensation knew nothing of it. Abraham and 
and the Patriarchs, Samuel and the Prophets, David 
and the Psalmists, were not regenerate persons. 
The life of God was in their souls, but as an un- 
born life, not brought forth to consciousness and 
to full power of enjoyment. It was dependent on 
outward protection and nourishment, not capabl 
of free assimilation and reproduction. By tht 
Gospel “ life was brought to light” as well as “im- 
mortality,” and “life. brought to light,” is just a 
definition of the sacred mysteries of natural and 
spiritual birth. May it not be true that hosts upon 
whom we pass judgment as having “no interest in 
Christ and his salvation,” are really in this spirit- 
ually unborn yet living state? They have not had 
the blessed experience which brings a man into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God; they are still 
weak in the faith, subject to external influences 





for evil, dependent on outward helps and support, 
not capable yet of taking freely of the things which 
are freely given them of God, not capable of im- 
parting to others of the truth given to themselves. 
Yet are they His and not Satan’s; they are not far 
from the kingdom of God, although they have not 
entered. God has not yet “revealed His Son in” 
them, but that saving presence is there although 
unrevealed. 

The unity of life is another point of analogy. 
Every particle of matter in the natural world is 
dead while it remains in‘isolation. It is centered 
in itself and stands in no vital relation to the rest 
of the universe ; it is as dead as if it had no exist- 
ence. But let it be brought under the influence of 
a life outside of itself, give it a center which lies 
beyond itself—in other words let it become a part 
of some living organism, animal or vegetable, and 
then it is alive. It contributes to the strength, the 
beauty, the fragrance, the color, the grace, of that 
whole of which it is become a part. Its life is in 
unity ; its death in independence. So in the spir- 
itual world. To live in pleasure—that is, self- 
pleasing—is to be dead while we live. While man 
stands aloof from other existences, in the selfish 
independence of a spiritual atom, while his 
thoughts all center around himself, while he is led 
by no force nobler than his own selfish propensi- 
ties, or his still more selfish Pharisaic pride, then 
he is spiritually dead. But when he is brought 
under the power of a Life that lies beyond himself, 
and is given a Center that is not in himself, then 
he lives. “Old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new,” because he is in Christ 
Jesus. Because Christ lives, he lives also. The 
unity is life. 

So of the interdependence of life, so abundantly 
insisted upon by Paul, and confirmed in the sphere 
of physical existence by all medical experience. 
“Tf one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it.” It must be so, because the members of Christ 
are also members of each other. What brings them 
nearer to Christ brings them nearer to each other. 
The old colored preacher well compared the broth- 
erhood to the spokes of a wheel which come close 
together as they come toward the center. The 
social ties, even, grow weaker as the force of spir- 
itual life relaxes. This was the meaning of Ezek- 
iel’s vision of the valley of dry bones. A vast 
caravan had been overwhelmed by the sands of 
the desert, and now the very winds that buried 
them have swept away the shifting covering. 
Their skeletons lie spread out before the sun, dry, 
bare, and glistening—a vast charnel house in the 
solitude of the wilderness. This was the vision 
given to the prophet as he was carried by the Spirit 
round and round them, and was told that this was 
his own nation. Bone lay severed from bone be- 
cause no life bound them in one, they were dead in 
their selfish isolation and indifference. When the 
prophet prophesiesupon them the saving work be- 
gins. First, bone joins to bone, every one to his 
fellow ; then flesh and skin bind them together ; 
lastly the deeper unity of life thrills through them, 
and they rise up an exceedingly great army. It 
was part of Christ’s redemptive work “to turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children,” by the 
gift of a new life.— 

Life, that, working strongly, binds. 


But note again, and on the other hand, the inde- 
pendence of life in nature. Take the vine by 
which Christ represented His mystical body. It 
is one, yet many. The branches do not merge their 
existence in the stem, they oifly unite to form it. 
You may trace them down—fibre for fibre—to the 
very root. Their several independence is not for- 
feited inthe unity. “So we being many are one 
body in Christ.” The words are wisely balanced ; 
te ignore either side of the statement is hazard- 
ous. The pantheistic tendency (characteristic of 
Asia) ignores the first. The divine unity swallows 
up and absorbs the individual life and its respon- 
sibility. The Sufi, the Brahmin, and in some of his 
phases the Buddist, say, “ We are one” in God. 
The European tendency is the opposite ; it stops 
at, “ We being many.” The diversity and variety 
of human life is what we delight in, not the unity. 
But in Christ Jesus all contradictory tendencies 
are reconciled, ‘‘ We being many are one body in 
Christ.” There isa unity in variety; there is no 
pantheistic absorption, no destruction of identity 
or responsibility. Christ is the Mediator who 
has broken down the middle wall of partition 
between the Orient and the Occident, and has fur- 
nished a common ground of meeting. 

Thetwotruthsare notonly not contradictory, they 
are interdependent. Destroy the sense of respon- 
sibility and you destroy the unity of society. De- 
velop it as a sense of responsibility and not as 
mere self-will and eccentricity, and society is bound 
more closely together. See how the old antagonism 
of Europe and Asia is reproduced in Germany and 
Spain. Spain’s only philosophy is mystical self- 
annihilation. St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross are her greatest teachers. The Christian is 
sunk in the Church; the citizen in the State, but 
the bands of social order are hopelessly weak ; the 
sense of national unity is not a vital and controll- 
ing principle. Germany’s most characteristic 
teacher is Fichte, the nobly ethical philosopher, 
whose system begins: “IamI.” Yet what mir- 
acles has this German nation’s sense of unity 
wrought out before our eyes! Fichte binds ; 
Theresa a Jesu severs. 

Lastly, note the modifying power of life. Na- 
tural forces act in new modes when brought into 
its presence. New and inimitable compounds are 
formed, and old re-actions are suspended, To a 





living organism the heat and light of the sun are 
sources of health and strength. But if life be gone 
then the same caloric and actinic influences will 
turn its juices into destroying acids. That which 
is a source of life to the living, is a source of de- 
struction to the dead. Soim the spiritual world 
there is a similar law which verifies itself in the 
experiences of usall. The very truth itself be- 
comes a lie to us when we have not that living sin- 
cerity and veracity which fits us for its reception. 
Our hearts ‘twist and turn it into excuse for our 
own vileness. We excuse self-will by the assertion 
of our free-will; we excuse sloth as acquiescence 
in God’s sovereignty. Thus did the Jewsin the 
times of Ezekiel wrest the commandments which 
were meant to awaken a sense of responsibility, 
and make them excuses for denying their respon- 
sibility. (Ezekiel xviii. 1-4.) On another occasion 
the same prophet, when consulted by the elders of 
Israel was forced to reject their application for the 
aid of divine wisdom, on the ground that the very 
truth which he spoke would be converted into 
falsehood by the medium through which it must 
pass. “Son of man, these men have set up their 
idols in their own heart. Should I be 
enquired of at all by them? I will answer [them] 
according to the multitude of their idols.” Similar 
in purport are the notable words of the xviiith 
Psalm, where not the truth but the very fountain 
of truth is spoken of : “ With the merciful Thou 
wilt show Thyself merciful ; with an upright man 
Thou wilt show Thyself upright; with the pure 
Thou wilt show Thyself pure; and with the fro- 
ward Thou wilt show Thyself froward.” God isthe 
same unchanging God of love and truth, mercy 
and purity in all cireumstances, but man’s sins 
have corrupted the medium through which He is 
seen. The pure in heart alone see God as he is; to 
them the Gospel is a savor of life unto life; to 
others a savor of death unto death. 

Some of the old Mystics applied this principle to 
the reconciliation of the apparent discrepancies in 
the Bible’s declarations (on the one hand) that 
God is love, and (on the other) that he is wrath 
with sinners. They said that the wrath was not 
God Himself but was His very love, which goes 
forth in ceaseless efflux to all His creatures, and 
which was yet transformed by their fallen natures 
into a quality whigh corresponded to their own 
vileness. “Fury is not me” are His own werds, 
but to “the ohildren of wrath” and in their 
thoughts He is a God of fury and wrath ; “ To the 
froward he is froward.” Sometimes, they con- 
ceded, the Bible speaks according to the appear- 
ance, just as it speaks of natural things according 
to the appearance. But it gives us also the key to 
these other modes of speech in its assurance that 
God is essentially love. Scientific men speak per- 
haps of the redness of the setting sun, but they 
know that the redness comes from our own earthly 
atmosphere and its mists and damps. 
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THE WICKED SPIRITS IN THE SKIES. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 


HIS, I think, is the exact translation of the 
phrase in Eph. vi., 12, which in the English 
version is rendered piritual wickedness in high 
places. Inthe same epistle, ii. 2, the Apostle speaks of 
the Prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience. The wicked 
spirits with their chif pervaded the atmosphere. 
The Apostle says, “Our struggle is not inst 
flesh and blood, but. against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against the wicked spirits in the 
skies.” Let those who can read the Greek Testa- 
ment, and happily there are many such, examine 
the passages in the original, and judge whether I 
am right. One would think, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the Apostle, as he himself describes 
them, IT. Cor. xi., 23-28, “ In labors more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, 
in deaths oft; of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep, in 
journeyings often, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in per- 
ilsin the sea,in perils among false brethren, in wea- 
riness and painfulness, in watchings often,in hun- 
ger and thirst, in cold and nakedness ; besides these 
things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches ”—I say, after 
readingsuch an enumeration as this, one would 
think that the confliets and struggles of the Apos- 
tle against flesh and blood were something worthy 
of notice and consideration. But no, says the 
Apostle; all this is nothing, nothing at all, in com- 
parison with our struggles against the great spir- 
itual power of evil, against the wicked spirits so 
strong, so numerous, so constantly fighting against 
us. Ia fact, it is from these wicked spirits that 
our earthly adversaries, in great measure, derive 
their strength, their hostility, and their power of 
annoyance. The same ideas are frequently put 
forth by the other apostles, and also by our Lord 
himself. They all recognize the existence of a great 
spiritual adversary, the chief of the devils, and a 
host of subordinate evil spirits, intensely hostile to 
the kingdom of Christ, and constantly working 
most mischievously and effectively against it. 
The first Christian teachers used the language, 
they expressed the ideas, they cherished the opin- 
ions, of their Hebrew cotemporaries on the subject 
of the existence and agency of fallen spirits. If 
this was a superstitious error on the part of the 





Hebrews, it was an error which Christ and his 
apostles never corrected, but, on the contrary, they 
sanctioned, confirmed and established it. 

But why is it to be regarded as an error and a 
superstition? What proof is there against it, as a 
matter of fact? None of the analogies of what we 
aan know are against the idea, but all in favor 
of it. ; 

The once celebrated Dr. Paulus, of Heidelberg, 
more than thirty years ago, then old, lean, cadav- 
erous, with eyes of piercing’ brilliancy, like glow- 
ing coals of fire in a heap of dead ashes, and with 
a high shrill voice, said to me, in a tone of the ut- 
most self-confidence: “I reject entirely the idea 
of a devil, though Christ and the apostles undoubt- 
edly received and taught it ; but the idea of a being 
purely evil is in itself self-contradictory, impossi- 
ble.” Well, who cares for the idea of a being purely 
evil? Tiberius, Caligula, Philip II., Alva, Tor- 
quemada, and hundreds of others who have actually 
existed on earth, and whose histories are well 
known, are devils enough for me. I want nothing 
more or worse to fill up my whole idea of devil, as 
given in the Bible. 

The most exact picture of a devil, that has ever 
been drawn by human pencil, is the Mephistopheles 
in Faust; and who, that is acquainted with men, 
can say that that character is self-contradjctory— 
impossible? He is simply a mean, selfish, unfeel- 
ing, cruel, nasty fellow, of great adroitness, know- 
ing the right and deliberately choosing the wrong, 
like many human creatures, whose lives have dis- 
graced mankind and made the world miserable. 

But God, it is said, would not create an evil 
being. It is quite imconsistent with any idea of 
his power, wisdom, and goodness, to suppose so. 
The Bible does not say that God ever created dev- 
ils as evil beings. It says ttrey are angels who kept 
not their first estate, and forsook their original 
habitation, and made themselves the enemies of 
God. See the Epistle of Jude. God created them 
in the same sense in which he created Tiberius 
and Caligula and Philip IJ., and in no other sense. 
Tiberius, Caligula, Philip II., and hundreds of oth- 
ers like them, have actually existed in God’s crea- 
tion, and many such still exist; and God is just as 
much responsible for their existence as he is for 
the existence of the devils, and no more so. 

« But it is impossible,” say some, “that a wise 
and good God should let loose a pack of devils 
among poor, weak, frail human creatures, to tempt 
them and lead them astray.” 

Impossible or not, making due allowance for tlie 
phraseology, this is exactly what is now done among . 
men, and always has been done ever since men 
have existed. An innocent, well-trained young 
man goes from the country into a city, and imme- 
diately he is beset by a crowd of depraved wretch- 
es, who urgently and persistently tempt him, and 
in a short time lead him to utter ruin. No devil 
éver does anything worse than this, or in a worse 
way. If God ought to kill the devil, he ought, by 
the same rule, to kill all these unprincipled fellows. 
If God had no right ever to allow a devil to exist, 
he has no right ever to allow any of these scoun- 
drels to exist. It is worse; hundreds and thou- 
sands of simple-minded, well-meaning girls are 
every year, all the world over, seduced by heart- 
less and licentious men, and forced to a fate athou 
sand times worse than any form of speedy death ; 
and God does not interpose to prevent it, and many 
men think it rather a pleasant joke than otherwise. 
If the devil ever does anything so bad as this, he cer- 
tainly never can do anything worse. Mephistophe- 
les plans the seduction of Margaret, not for his 
own gratification, but for the gratification of Faust, 
and to work out his own designs against the self- 
conceited philosopher. If the Faust be not a true 
history, it is truer than history itself, as history is 
generally written. 

Finally, the only class of intelligent creatures, of 
whom we have any personal knowledge, is man- 
kind; and among men we find some few who are 
good, many who are bad, and not a few are wholly 
and most assuredly bad—worse, if worse be possi- 
ble, than Mephistopheles himself. If, then, there 
are in God’s creation other intelligent creatures 
besides men, why may not some of them be bad 
too? Please tell us why ? 

In truth, the whole argument from Scripture, the 
whole argument from fact, the whole argument 
from all that we really know, is in decided proof 
of the existence and agency of fallen spirits; and 
there is no argument against it. The only thing 
against it is, the mere subjective presumption of 
some men, that God cannot do, and permit to be 
done, in his universe, what we do most certainly 
know he is every day doing and permitting, and 
always has been doing and permitting, all around 
us, in the world which we inhabit. 








AERIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—It is proposed to 
bring the art of micro-photography to the aid of 
imprisoned correspondents in Paris, and by its 
means to enable a single carrier-pigeon to convey a 
mail of seven thousand letters within.the beleaguered 
city. It is well known that an ordinary page of 
manuscript can be reduced by photography w a 
space scarely larger than a pin’s point, and in this 
way hundreds of epistles might be printed on a 
single thin sheet of paper which could be submitted 
to microscopic enlargement on its arrival in Paris, 
and the various communications distributed to their: 
respective addresses, 





—The narcotic effects of tobacco, it is said, may 
be neutralized by the oil of Sassafras; as much can 
be said of tannin and of cresses. Some part of the 
virtue must consist ini the double letters, 
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~ LEGTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
————— 
THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST’S HELP. 


was struck, to-day, in reading a passage of the 

Biblo relating to our Saviour, with the person- 
ality of his help; with how he, as it were, gave bim- 
self to almost every act of mercy which he perform- 
ed, in such a way that recipients had not simply the 
power but the presence of Christ. 

It was about the first circuit that he made in Gali- 
lee, after his ministry began, that he came into a 
certain city, (we do not know what one), and heard 
the voice of some one hovering on the faraway edge 
of the multitude, crying out to him, undoubtedly 
asking permission to draw nearer. It wasa leper. 

Leprosy, aside from its being a loathsome, and in 
its worst stages, fatal disease, had this peculiar misery 
attached to it; that, being supposed to be infectious, 
the subject of it was excluded from all fellowship. 
He must hold himself apart from society. He 
must be clothed in a particular garment; and if 
anybody approached him unawares, he must cry 
out, “‘Unclean! unclean!” that everybody might 
give him a wide berth. He lived a death in life. 

It is net surprising that such an one, hearing of 
the fame of our Saviour, which at-this time was 
transcendent, should seek, when he came in that vi- 
einity, permission to draw near tohim. He said, 
“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
Now it was only necessary that Christ should say to 
him, “Be clean.”’ But (and this is the point) here 
was an object who not only was in himself loath- 
some, but had concentrated against him the national 
feeling, bred in and-in, of repugnance to coming 
near such a man. It was worse than a mad-dog 
mania. For a leper represented to the Jewish mind 
the greatest conveivable loathsomeness. And there 
had grown up the feeling that it was not necessary 
for our Saviour to touch a man in order to heal him; 
that it was only needful that he should say to him, 
“*Be healed!’”” But when the leper cried out, ‘‘Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,”’ Jesus laid 
his hand upon him. Before he was clean, while yet 
the scales were all over him, the eyes going, the face 
dissolving, the body showing all the signs of fast ap- 
proaching dissolution, Jesus went up to this walking 
mass of loathsomeness, put forth his hand and 
touched him, healing him in that way, when he 
could just as well as not have healed him without this 
personal contact. He laid his hand on him as a mo- 
ther would lgy her hand on a sick child ; and then he 
said, after this touch, “I will; be thou elean.”” And 
in a minute his flesh was restored, and he was as 
sweet-breathed as an infant. Now that man, who 
one moment before dared not come near to his fel- 
low men, felt swinging wide open the liberty of 
social life. He might now go into society, and inter- 
change all the sweet voices of affectionate inter- 
course. And he never could forget that when he 
was healed, it was not by one who took upon himself 
theair of a lord, condescending to bestow a benefac- 
tion upon him, but by one who made himself his 
brother, and his brother in aftlictionm—who drew 
near to him, and put his hand upon him, that he 
might show by this way of healing, the strength of 
his love, and the intensity of his sympathy. 

Now, in the Bible (and with every reason for it) 
leprosy is made to be the symbol of sin. And 
sinners are lepers. For, although it is not best to 
force the parallel, nor attempt to carry it out in 
every respect, it is quite sufficient to say that, 
spiritually considered, /they are tainted; they are 
dissolved in weakness; they are going deeper and 
deeper into moral corruption; they are alienated 
from God, and from the life that is in God; and 
they especially are shut out from the great Church 
of God, and hover, as it were, on the very precinct 
and edge of the spiritual universe, and cannot draw 
near. And when they come to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, how often is it the feeling of men that they 
must climb up ; and there is between them and re- 
generation, or the new life, a wall that they must get 
over; a sack-cloth, which they must wear; that they 
must approach the Saviour with the utmost diffi- 
culty. But instead of that, the heating soul of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is full of graciousness and personal 
sympathy ; and to all that will draw near to him, and 
understand him, and accept his benevolence, he 
says, laying his hand upon their heart, “I will; be 
thou clean.” 

I mention it to-night because there areso many 
that from time to time come with us, who stand not 
far from Christ and the Christian life, and are 
watching for some surprising thing to bring them 
into the kingdom of God. It is but a step which 
separates many from the Saviour; and it is a step 
which has in the main been taken. To besure, they 
must themselves come to the Saviour. In thought 
they must desire to be cleansed. They must desire 
to be helped and to be strengthened.” And Christ 
will even breathe a holy desire into their hearts if 
they will but open it before him. There is nothing 
in the way of one who desires to live a Christian life. 
There can be no reason except in man’s self why he 
should not come te Christ. There is no hindrance in 
the spiritual realm, or in the repugnance of God. 
Jesus stands near to every soul, saying, or ready to 
say, ‘‘ I will; be thou clean.” 

So then, if a man is willing to forsake every known 
sin; if he is willing to turn toward Christ; if he is 
attempting to live with all men as one affectionate 
friend would live with another, in obedience to his 
conscience, he will not be perfect (no man expects, 
bo man should expect, no man need hope for, per- 
fection in this life), but Christ stands by him, to give 
him the pledge of peace, and the evidence of ac- 
ceptance. 

I should be glad to hear from the brethren in re- 
spect to their own experience in this matter, and in 
respect to other matters of interest which come to 
their knowledge in their labors, or in their com- 
munications one with another. I have a strong im- 


pression that in the congregation, and in our various 
circles of labor, there is a growing religious sensi- 
bility ; that there are a great many in our midst 
who are ripe, and, as it were, only need to be shaken 
a little, to fall from the bough. 

A gentleman remarked that it seemed to him that the par- 
allel which had been drawn was not perfectly correct. It 
was true, as had been said, that when Christ put his hand 
upon the leper his body was clean and pure, and his breath 
was sweet; but when the sinner came to Christ, and gave 
his heart to him, his character was not made sweet and pure, 
He had for years been trying to live a Christian life; and 
the longer he tried it, and the harder he tried it, the more 
sensitive he became; and he found great difficulty in keep- 
ing his thoughts and desires mght. For the last few weeks 
he had been considerably troubled in that respect. And he 
desired to ask if others had any such trouble in their expe- 
rience. He did not think he had any trouble in living right 
before the church outwardly; but he was not satisfied with 
the inner man. 


No;_ habits are hard fo overcome. Adults come to 
a religious life with a whole long period which has 
been forming unspiritual habits—habits which, if not 
positively bad, are at least secular; habits of pride, 
and vanity, and selfishness, and way wardness ; habits 
which are the opposite of a divine life in the soul. 

Now, I believe that when a person comes to the 
Lord Jesus Christ he is changed. I believe in a thor- 
ough psychological change. I believe in a regene- 
rating power by which the tendency of a man’s na- 
ture is turned around. And I believe that this change 
may take place asin a moment. But when the ten- 
dency of a man’s nature is turned around, it is only 
turned around; and he must learn to carry himself 
by the newrule. His pride may for an hour wear 
the yoke of Christ; but then he can shake it off. 
And he may find his lower nature shooting out in the 
old directions, He may find his vanity and selfish- 
ness carrying him astray again. He may find, in the 
ten thousand vicissitudes of thought and feeling and 
action, that his animal passions are usurping that 
ascendancy which belongs to the higher instincts. 
He may find that excitement carries him too high, 
or a settled depression carries him toolow. And 
that is where he is to learn. That is where he must 
go to school. That is where he should-become a 
** disciple’ —that is, a pupil—of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I suppose that frequently, when persons are first 
converted, they are as clean as a child. Sometimes, 
though not always, it is the case, that in the hour of 
conversion there is perfect tranquility breathed 
through the soul; and that the regenerating power 
of God’s Spirit is such that it holds in check and in 
balance every part of the man’s _ nature, and he is 
in perfect peace, unless distur by eestatic joy. 

But that state will notabide. It will not bear 
carriage. It is not strong enough. The man is 
not disciplined to take that state and go into 
the business and care and trouble of life. He has 
not the spiritual strength, nor the spiritual habit 
formed, by which he can carry out into the 
world his better moods and dispositions. So that 
gradually he gets back into his former state 
again, and his life is checkered by various experi- 
ences. But, on the whole, he is growing stronger 
every day in the right direction, if he is living as a 
true Christian should, If he is faithful to the light 
which he has received, the spiritual elements in him 
will steadily increase, and the sinful elements will 
be steadily weakened. In some I think the victory 
takes place before any adverse influences come in; 
but in others the conflict goes.on to the hour of 
death, and the consummation of their hope in spirit- 
ual things is not realized in this life at all—not until 
they are removed to other conditions above. This 
being a Christian, this carrying the heart to the 
Lord Jesus Christ through all the experiences of a 
tempestuous life, is a thing that has to be learned 
little by little. There is nothing that has to be 
learned so patiently, and that requires so much 
practice, y a Christian character. 








Public Opinion. 


7; is altogether a pitiful story, one of the most 
pitiful in political history. The wreck of Gene- 








ral Grant’s fame is a national misfortune. That 
was a national possession, and it was the best people 
of the country, those whom he is now repudiating or 
refusing to rely on, who built it up by giving him 
the hearty and unfaltering support in the field and 
at the polls which alone enabled him to make head 
against the worthless gang whom he has now taken 
into his confidence, and who will now use him for 
his destruction and the filling of their own pockets. 
We believe the opinion of the shrewdest observer is 
that the work of “manipulation” and “ manage- 
ment” will be done with sufficient dexterity to give 
him control of the convention in 1872. Of course it 
is rather soon to indulge in speculation on that sub- 
ject, but it is not too soon for the friends of réform 
and good government to decide on what their course 
should be from this time forward. Their first duty 
clearly isto give no encouragement or support to 
the corrupt régime which is being established at 
Washington; the second, to do what in them lies to 
prevent any man’s getting the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency who seeks it as General Grant 
is seeking it; and the third is, to see that if he gets 
it, it shail profit him nothing. The time has come 
for all friends of reform to stand firm and fast be- 
fore the tide of corruption rises anyehigher. The 
present breed of politicians will assuredly die hard 
and will “deceive many,” as their progenitors have 
done in all ages, before they got their quietus, but 
get itthey willeventually. We are not urging any- 
thing Quixotic on the pnblic attention. A good 
measure of Civil Service reform would do two- 
thirds of the work, by depriving the whole crew of 
their gambling materials; the other third could 
be accomplished by the gradual recovery of public 
opinion from the effects of the debauchery of the 
last forty years. The first result of the work, too, 





would probably be a considerable increase of crime 





and the multiplication of certain fraudulentcallings, 
but the checking of these could safely be left to the 
courts. In addition to the indications of the increas- 
ing popular interest in this subject which we spoke 
of last week, we may mention that at Mundella’s 
lecture on Monday evening, at the Cooper Institute, 
his declaration that he ‘“ stood before them as the 
representative of one of the largest constituencies in 
England, without the power to influence in the 
smallest degree the appointment of a custom-house 
officer or an exciseman,’’ drew down thunders of 
applause. ° 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


{From the Christian Advocate, Methodist, N. Y.] 


ERSONALLY we are sticklers for extempore 
* preaching, and collectively the Church is de- 

cidedly so; but we think there has been too extreme 

an opinion prevalent among us on the subject. 

There should be great freedom allowed regarding it. 

There are. occasions and subjects upon which the 

sermon should be written out, if not exactly read. 

The preacher should be left to his own judgment in 

these cases, and, at any rate, the more elaborate 
preparation of sermons would generally be an ad- 
vantage to the Methodist pulpit. We think, how- 
ever, that the difficulty of extempore discourse, as 
here described, is greatly exaggerated, largely imag- 
inary. It is the supposed difficulty that makes the 
real one in nine cases out of ten. There are two 
things (aside from the pre-supposed moral and men- 
tal character of the preacher) which are needed for 
successful extempore speaking. The first is the one 
emphasized by Dr. Hastings, ‘‘ Think of your sermon 
very thoroughly.’”’ Extempore preachers very gen- 
erally do not prepare enough for the pulpit. <A 
written syllabus, or ‘skeleton’ of the discourse, 
isa sine quanon. But this is usually too general 
or vague. It should be sufficiently complete and 
* concatenated” to present to fhe speaker before he 
enters the pulpit the whole scope and perspective of 
the sermon. There should be no broad chasm, or 
he may fall from his flight precisely there, and not 
be able to crawl up again till the next Sabbath. In 
this way we think most “ failures’ in extempore 
sermons occur. The man who has a good subject, 
and a clear continuity of good thoughts on it, from 
exordium to peroration, has no reason for embar- 
rassment or failure. Such preparation helps much 
toward the other condition of success to which we 
have” alluded, namely, that calm self-possession 
which always gives readiness of speech. It is the 
latter that the extemporizer particularly needs, for 
itis precisely here that he differs from the pulpit 
reader. If he thoroughly prepares his outline of 
thought, as we have recommended, there remains no 
important difference except at this point, for so far 
as freedom of feeling is concerned, the reader has 
really no ativantage ; he more commonly suffers dis- 
advantage. How to utter his prepared thoughts 
readily and effectively is the question with the ex- 
temporizer; and we think that experienced extem- 
porizers will agree that the very best rulo for this is 
to have no rule, no concern whatever about it. Just 
in proportion as he can keep himself free from all 
sueh anxiety, will be the aptness and power of his 
utterance; and he needs only to enter the pulpit 
with this assurance, and the self-possession which it, 
imparts, to have the best possiblestyle. No man 
who has studied outa topic, as we have supposed 
above, could fail to speak aright, to modulate, and 
even gesticulate aright, were he to discuss it in an 
earnest conversation (not ‘‘recitation’’) at his fire- 
side to his familiar friends. Let him but go with it 
before his larger Church family with the same free- 
dom and self-possession, and his utterance and man- 
ner will spontaneously be free and appropriate—the 
more appropriate for its freedom and ease. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN EUROPE. 
[From the Christian at Work, New York.] 


HE future of Europe is republican. But be- 
neath these lessons there lie others, in com- 
parison with which all others are superficial. The 
providence of the world is Christian. We are as 
sure of this as that Christ ascended, having all power 
in heaven and in earth. No event is understood 
until its bearing on the kingdom of Christ is under- 
stood. Not that we of the present generation under- 
stand everything that is transpiring, not that we 
can trace distinctly the footsteps ef our Redeemer 
in the bloody plains of Europe, but there are some 
things so plain, that one may run and read them. 
We will specify but asingle thing. Freedom is com- 
ing to Europe—civil and religious freedom of person 
and freedom of conscience. This we hold to be cer- 
tain, and nearly everybody admits it. The experi- 
ment, at least, is to be tried, whether it succeeds or 
not. The morning cometh, and even if it prove a 
morning covered with clouds and threatening to 
end speedily in night, still it remains true that the 
morning breaketh. And what American Christians 
are especially to bear in mind is that this era open- 
ing in Europe is due to American example; the es- 
tablishment and growth of popular institutions on 
this side of the water, and especially their trial and 
success in our late civil war, have consecrated repub- 
licanism in the hearts of the masses of Europe, and 
made it respectable, tolerable, even hopeful, in the 
minds of many who, a few years ago, despised and 
scorned it. More than this. American example, not 
Italian bayonets, drove the Pope from his throne. 
The separation of Church and State in America, has 
silently dissolved the union between them in Europe. 
That Rome is free now, and Austria and Spain, yes, 
and prostrate, bloody France, is to be ascribed to 
the influence our institutions have gained for them- 
selves in the Old World. But liberty in this land 
was the gift of religion, and has drawn its life-blood 
from Christianity. This is the simple truth of his- 
tory, and no man can read our annals from colonial 
days down, and deny it. There is not a Christian in 
the land who has any faith in the permanence of 
our institutions apart from a living and operative 
Christianity. While, therefore, all Christians in all 
lands are called to look upon the openings for Chris- 
tian work in Europe with prayer to God'and a ris- 


ing zeal, this is pre-eminently true of us in this land. 


Under God, we have more power, and’ therefore 
more responsibility, for the salvation of Europe 
than other people. Red republicanism is not Ameri- 
can republicanism. We must say so, and prove it. 
We believe that liberty and law would never have 
been united, as they are in this land, but for the in- 
fiuence of religion bringing men under law to God. 


“ FELLOWSHIP MEETINGS.” 


{From the Congregationalist, Boston.) 


\ HEN the devil wishes to deprive the church 
of some good point, his art seems to be to 
persuade some one to exaggerate it. Weare led to 
this remark by following what some of our brethren 
have been saying and doing in the matter of church 
fellowship, and fellowship meetings. The point 
aimed at in these attempts is an excellent one, and if 
well managed, will bea great gain to our churches. 
It is nothing less than a stain on our Christian repu- 
tation, that so many congregations fail te provide 
their people with anything like a spiritual home, 
and go their way as if their personal duty were 
mainly lodged in the two far away elements, of 
thoughts about Heaven, and prayers for the heathen. 
With attempts to remedy this most unrighteous in- 
difference to the. bretlren, one cannot but sympa- 
thize, even should he see the matter somewhat over- 
done. We must confess to having had, from the 
day we first heard the plan suggested, the liveliest 
interest in the “ fellowship meeting,” so called. And 
yet we cannot but suggest that there is a limit 
beyond which this matter cannot be pushed with- 
out ruining the plan. In the first place, there is a 
broad distinction between Christian fellowship 
and personal intimacy—one rests on the ground 
of the common faith, and adoption into the 
household of God, and the other upon personal 
likings and congenialities, or circumstances, such as 
neighboring residence, or business acquaintances, 
and the like. Christian brotherhood is a part of the 
natural rights, accorded by the common law of 
Christianity to every disciple. But individual inti- 
macy is quite a different matter, and to claim it on 
the ground of church membership, would be a clear 
invasion of private privilege. Should the opinion 
that every church member has a right to such free 
and familiar acquaintance with every other member 
prevail, it would result in no end of pride and pre- 
sumption ; and if it did not break up the churches, 
would be likely to be the cause of greater troubles 
than any which it could possibly mitigate. We do 
not believe that any appreciable number of laymen 
eare for such fellowship. The laboring and poorer 
classes particularly have no such desire. What they 
do want is to be made at home in the church, to be 
welcomed and greeted—to receive Christian saluta- 
tions, and to feel that, besides the pew they pay-for, 
they havea brotherly recognition at the hands of 
the brethren, unsought but dear to them. And 
they should have it. Every member of the congre- 
gation should be made so much at home, that, what- 
ever his condition, he would take his seat with the 
feeling that he is among friends. It is not so easy to 
bring about this most desirable state of things in the 
Sunday congregation. The proprieties of the sanc- 
tuary, and of the day, arein the way. But might it 
not be done at the meetings in the week? Let the 
members linger a little at the close, to search for 
strangers, and to greet each other. Let them come 
early, and employ the time in singing together. Let 
the Conference room become the living-room of the 
church, and without losing its religious and spiritual 
seriousness, relax its stiffness, and become not 
perhaps more social, (we are rather tired of the 
word), but more fraternal. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


NEW novel by Charles Reade, written ex- 
pressly for publication in one of our Ameri- 
can papers, is among the possibilities of a near 
future. We have very good authority for saying 
that Mr. Reade has had the subject under favorable 
consideration for some months, and that the story, 
if it does finally appear, will take a line {quite as 
fresh and unique as that of any of the other novels 
on which the author’s gréat fame now rests. 


—The Lutheran General Synod has in contem- 
plation the revival of the old English Quarterly 
Review, which went obt of existence upon the death 
of Professor Stoever. It is proposed to make Gettys- 
burg the place of publication, and the editorial 
staff will consist of Drs. Brown and Valentine, 
aided by Dr. Sprecher, the Rev. C. A. Stork, and J. 
H. W. Stuckenburg. 


—The Philadelphia correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says that twenty-five years of work 
and $75,000 of capital have been put into Dr. 
Thomas’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 
the second and concluding volume of which is to 
appear the coming winter. The same authority also 
states that Lippincott’s Magazine is likely to be the 
vehicle through which Lord Lytton’s new novel will 
reach the public, although there would seem to bea 
hitch in the final arrangements—possibly because of 
the biddings of a rival publisher. 


—Some idea of the literary treasures imperiled 
by the siege of Paris may be formed from the num- 
ber of volumes in the chief libraries. The Royal 
Library contains 1,160,000 volumes and 80,000 manu- 
scripts; the St. Genivieve, 155,000 vols. and 2,000 
MS§; the Mazarin, 150,000 vols. and 4,000 MSS.; the 
Sarbonne, 80,000 vols. and 900 MSS.; Hotel de Ville, 
65,000 vols. 


—The Torrey Botanical Ciub of this city has 
lately been issuing a monthly serial called the Bul- 
letin, whose very worthy object is to catalogue and 
complete the list of local New York flora within a 
varying circuit of from thirty to one hundred miles 
around the metropolis. The tenth number has now 
been reached, and by admitting contributions from 

















sentially valuable publication assumes 


botanists in other sections of the country, this es- 
‘partially 
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national character, and deserves a correspondingly 
broad and generous patronage. It is needless to re- 
mark that enterprises like the Bulletin are neces- 
sarily conducted with positive pecuniary loss to 
their conductors, and lovers of science ought not to 
permit them to lapse through thougbtlessness. The 
editor of the Bulletin resides at 224 H. Tenth street, 
and any one who may desire to become & subscriber, 
can do this by forwarding to that address an annual 
dollar. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


rTNHE forthcoming report of Commissioner Eaton 

fm will contain much information of interest. It 
will be particularly valuable as showing the relation 
ot education to the general well being of the country. 
Full statistics will be given of the population, school 
population and number of children at school in each 
State; the average school attendance, number of 
teachers, the average salaries paid them, &ec. ; alsoa 
table of the school finances of each State, the statis- 
tics of the colleges and collegiate institutions of the 
country, besides Theological and other schools. The 
influence of education upon the wages of laborers 
will receive special attention in the report. It will 
also show some very interesting facts in relation to 
the efforta of the Government to educate the Indi- 
ans. The amount appropriated by the last Congress, 
specifically for the education of Indians by tribes, 
was one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars; and an 
additional sum of one hundred thousand dollars was 
appropriated to be used generally by the Secretary 
of the Interior. This is more than was appropriated 
in any other one year for this purpose for half a cen- 
tury. The sum appropriated altogether for Indian 
education will amount to about eight millions of 
dollars. It is estimated that there are over eighty- 
two thousand Indian children of school age. 


—Lots have been secured up town for the site of 
the new buildings for the Union Theological Semin- 
ary. Five hundred thousand dollars are required for 
the work; $310,000 have been subscribed. The Sem- 
inary now has 140 students. 


— The notion that when a child has learned to 
read, write, and cipher he is educated, must be erad- 
cated. These are at best but means. They are only 
the instruments by which education, is conducted, 
Perhaps the better part of a liberal education may 
be obtained without books at all. Here is an error 
that lies at the foundation of all our systems of edu- 
cation. The education of the senses by which a man 
is to get his living and perform his duties in life is 
entirely neglected. Where attempts have been made 
to introduce the study of the sciences it has been 
done almost solely by the use of books, not with 
that démonstration of the facts to the senses which 
is the only way in which such knowledge can be 
made useful. As Dr. Playfair told the British Social 
Science Congress: ‘The pupil must be brought in 
face of the facts through experiment and demonstra- 
tion. He should pull the plant to pieces and see 
how it is constructed. He must vex the electric 
cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply 
with his own hand the magnet to the needle. 
He must see water broken up into its constituent 
parts, and witness the violence with which its ele- 
ments unite. Unless he is brought into actual con- 
tact with the facts ana taught to observe and bring 
them into relation with the science evolved from 
them, it were better that instruction in science should 
be let alone. For one of the best lessons he must 
learn from science is not to trust in authority, but to 
demand proof of each asseveration. All this is true 
education, for it draws out faculties of observation, 
connects observed facts with the conceptions deduc- 
ed from them in the course of ages, gives discipline 
and courage to thought, and teaches a knowledge of 
scientific method which will serve a lifetime. Nor 
can such education be begun too early. The whole 
yearnings of a child are for the natural phenomena 
around, until they are smothered by the ignorance 
of the parent. He isa young Linnwus roaming over 
the fields in search of flowers. He is a young con- 
chologist or mineralogist gatheping shells or pebbles 
on the sea-shore. He is an ornithologist and goes 
bird-nesting ; an ichthyologist and catches fish. Glo- 
sious education in nature, all this,if the teacher 
knew how to direct and utilize it. But as soon as 
the child comes into the school-room, all natural 
God-born instincts are to be crushed out of him; he 
is to be trained out of all natural sympathies and af- 
fections. You prune and trim, cramp and bind 
the young intellect, as gardeners in olden times did 
trees and shrubs, till they assumed monstrous and 
grotesque forms, altogether different from the wide- 
spreading foliage and clustering buds which God 
himself gave to them, and which manis idiot cnough 
to think he can improve.” 


— David B. Scott, the Senior Grammar School 
Master of New York, has been appointed Professor 
of Political Economy and Method of teaching in the 
City College. Quitea demonstration was made when 
Mr. Scott closed his twenty years of service in the 
Grammar School. 


— Sir R. Murchison has offered £6,000 toward 
the endowment. of a separate chair of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Edinburg, on condi- 
tion that the Government will supplement the gift 
by granting a similar sum. 


—The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge has offered to meet one of 
the great wants of the University by supplying a 
Professor and Demonstrator of Experimental Phy- 
sics with the required building and apparatus, 


—The University of Pennsylvania is about to 
erect new and commodious buildings in a more suit- 
able location. The old edifices are to sold, being re- 
garded as too far down town and too much surround- 
ed by business establishments. A large sum of 
money has recently been.raised by subscription to 
put the University upon a better financial basis. 


—Ex-Mayor Thos. B. Peddie, of Newark, has 
given $25,000 to the New Jersey Classical and Scien- 
tio Institute at Hightstown, on’condition that its 


liabilities are all provided for. Efforts are making 
to raise money to pay off the remaining debt of the 
Institution. 


— Massachusetts has 6 colleges with 169 instruct- 
ors and 1,350 students; 49 academies, with 177 teach- 
ers and 1,458 pupils; 9 professional schools, with 695 
students; 6 schools of technology, science and art, 
with 1,121 students, and 7 commercial schools giving 
instruction to 886. 


BOOKS. 


Bible Notes for Daily Readers. A Comment on Holy 
Scripture. By Ezra Hont, A. M. M. D. New 
York. Charles Scribner & Co., 1870. 

Mr. Hunt’s avowed object is to furnish in two 
volumes, brief notes for lay readers, which shall 
simply explain the meaning of the text. The text 
itself is not given, the editor rightly assuming that 
the purchasers of his commentary will already have 
a copy of the Scripture. Each book is preceded by 
a very brief introduction, and there are also papers 
on the Prophets, and on the History intermediate 
the Old and New Testaments. The books are very 
handsome specimens of typography; the type is 
lgrge and clear, and though the volumes are some- 
what bulky, they are not of a size inconvenient for 
reference. The author’s sentiments are those of the 
Evangelical school, and we judge of the conserva- 
tive wing of that school, and his piety is unfeigned 
and sincere. 

Here our commendation must stop. Either he is 
ignorant of modern criticism, or his conception of 
the wants of the laity is entirely different from ours. 
Either he does not know himself what are the points 
of modern critical discussion, or he thinks it best to 
leave his readers in ignorance lest the knowledge 
should disturb their faith. In either case we think 
him incompetent as a guide for any layman who is in- 
telligent enough to need a commentary. We turn 
to Genesis; not a word about the modern theory, 
entertained by many Christian scholars, of a double 
authorship ; not a line in explanation of the two ac- 
counts of Creation in the opening chapters. There 
is no hint that any question of the canonicity of Es- 
ther was ever raised; no light thrown on the ques- 
tion whether the book of Job is history or poetry ; 
no suggestion that anybody ever imagined that the 
closing chapters of Isaiah were written by a later 
prophet; no reasons assigned for crediting the Gos- 
pel of John to the Apostle of that name. There is 
the same utter oblivion of questions concerning the 
text; no hint that the authencity of the first part of 
the viii chapter of John, or the last part of the xvi 
chapter of Mark, or the 37th verse of the viii chapter 
of Acts has ever been questioned. And there is very 
little evidence of that kind of knowledge of anci- 
ent faiths, manners, and customs which is necessary 
to understand the hidden meaning of Scripture; no 
interpretation of the ‘‘Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world” by any reference to the 
Day of Atonement and the scape-goat; no illumina- 
tion of the mystic language of the First chapter of the 
Gospel of John by an account of the phraseology 
and philosophy of gnosticism, no light, or very little, 
shed on the life and teachings of Christ, such as the 
author might haye obtained—to go no farther—from 
even Thomson’s Land and the Book. In a word, 
Mr. Hunt has written his commentary as somebody 
has said the Germans write history, ‘out of hisown 
consciousness,” and leaves hisreaders at the end of his 
two volumes as wise as he found them at the begin- 
ning. Weopenat random tothefourth chapter of the 
second Kings for a sample of his annotations which 
run asfollows: ‘ Oil—equivalent to butter with us.” 
“ Stayed—ceased.” “It fell on a day—it so happen- 
ed on acertain day,’”’ ‘ Fellat his feet,—a usual sign 
of reverence” —‘ Pottage—some usual food of the 
prophets.”” Doubtless the commentary will prove 
valuable to such readers of the Bible as need to be 
told that pottage is something to eat, that to fall at 
one’s feet indicates reverence and that it fell on a 
day does not mean that anybody tumbled down and 
bumped himself on twenty-four hours. But as a 
general principle we think anybody old enough to 
read the Bible will be too old to get much informa- 
tion out of Bible Notes for Daily Readers. To 
write really useful notes on the whole Bible, would 
require a breadth of learning too great for any man 
to acquire in a single life time. That Dr. Hunt has 
failed is not surprising. What is surprising is that 
he should ever have ventured on the undertaking, 
Ten Times Oneis Tem By Col. Frederic Ingham, 

(Epwarp Everett HALE). Boston. Roberts Bro- 

thers, 1870. 

The arithmetical formula 10 x 1=10, whichis stamp- 
ed upon the cover of Mr. Hale’s book, is certainly as 
unsuggestive of the ‘contents as a title can well be. 
The meaning is, however, promptly explained by 
the first chapters, wherein the author tells in his 
peculiarly agreeable way how a sort of an informal 
club was started by ten persons whose lives and for- 
tunes had been influenced by one Harry Wadsworth, 
the object being to perpetuate the memory of his 
unselfish, Christian life, and to induce others to fol- 
low his example, adopting as their motto these pre- 
cepts :— : 

To look up and not down. 

To look forward and not beek, 
To look out and not in,— 

And to lend a hand. 


So these ten persons scattered themselves over the 
world,and by dint of correspondence it was found that 
at the end of three years their numbers had increased 
ten-fold, each member making ten converts. Three 
years afterward in like manner the club had grown 
to one thousand, and when a few more triennial 
countings had taken place, the whole world had slid 
into a millennium of harmony without knowing it. 
Such is the briefest possible summing up of Mr. 
Hale’s story or essay, or whatever he may choose to 
call it. The charm of the book lies in the hearty 
spirit of Chaistianity, albeit, it comes from a Unita- 
rian source, which pervades its pages. The narrative 
is worked up in a thoroughly genial vein, and some 
details of adventures and heroism are brought in 
with that reality of incident which the author 
knows so well how to employ. If we look at the 
narrative in a little different light, accepting tts 








moral as the author doubtless intended it should 
be received, we may very easily and appropriately 
substitute the name of our Saviour for that of Har- 
ry Wadsworth. What theory of reform can be 
more simple and Christlike than this? A young man 
of thirty or thereabout, dies, leaving simply the 
memory of a hopeful, helpful lifé, and a few pre- 
cepts, expressive of its aims. His companions, and 
some of those whom he has mfluenced for good, al- 
most unconsciously, and without any definite plan 
of organization, teach others to live lives which are 
simply unselfish, and therefore more or less like the 
one perfect example which has been given us. In 
short Mr. Hale has contrived to write a book on the 
Christian plan of evangelization in such a fashion, 
that the reader does not know he is being preached 
to until he finds himself committing to memory pre- 
cepts which he might have long ago found in his 
New Testament, and resolving to emulate a life 
which, so far as it is recorded, corresponds iff its 
human aspects with that of Christ. If any one ob- 
jects that the life of a young American freight- 
agent, is made more efficient for good than that of 
the carpenter’s son has been, he takes our statement 
in too literal and narrow asense. Let him call the 
book a parable or an allegory if he likes—anything 
in fact which will enable him to get at the good 
which it contains. For our own part we have no 
objection to seeing the world turned from bad to 
good by a simple mathematical process, provided the 
terms of the equation are furnished by figures re- 
presenting men and women whose desire is to be 
like Christ. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


| be Cassell’s Illustrated Catalogue for 1870 (Cas- 
sell, Peter & Galpin, Lopdon and New York) the 
book-buyer will find a truly magnificent pictorial 
statement of the extent and character of the works 
which that eminent fine-art publishing house has 
from time to time put forth. With asuperb audacity, 
that we cannot but trust may be as amply rewarded, 
these publishers have printed a generous folio of 
sixty-four pages, in which are grouped some seventy 
or eighty engravings, from drawings by the first 
artists of Europe. These engravings, of course, are 
selected from the books which the firm has for sale, 
but the choice is so admirable and the arrangement 
so excellent that the folio is a gallery of art by 
itself, and that portion of the public whose exchequer 
is haplessly not proportionate to its love fer the 
beautiful is hereby enabled to acquire by a merely 
nominal payment a genuine collection of some of 
the finest drawings of Doré, Thomas and other 
scarcely less famous men. Thus of Doré’s Bible we 
have the Raising the Cross, and Ja:ob Keepiag La- 
ban’s Flocks. From his Paradise Lost we have two 
full page engravings, one of them the illustration of 
The Assent of that steep savage hill, a grand concep- 
tion wonderful in execution. Then there are two 
sets of illustrations of each of Doré’s studies for 
Atala, Don Quixote, La Fontaine’s Fablesand Dante, 
besides something from Croquemitaine, and Mun- 
chausen. Then there are capital etchings from Cas- 
sell’s Bunyan, sop, Fox’ Book of Martyrs, ete., 
etc. In a word the Catalogue teems with artistic 
riches. 


The Sunday-School idea, by John S. Hart, LL. 
D., (J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia.) We will 
not undertake to add to Mr. Hart’s name all the titles 
he puts in the title page, for they fill five lines of 
small type and constitute quite too long a tail for 
the kite ; but we will suffer him to describe his book 
in his own words, which he does quite accurately as 
“ An exposition of the principles which underlie the 
Sunday-school cause, setting forth its objects, organi- 
zation, methods and capabilities.” His book pos- 
seses at least an excellent feature—we do not mean 
to imply that it has not several—in that it is not a 
book of theories or abstract principles, but of plain, 
simple, and practical suggestions. How to organize 
a Sunday-school, what should be its officers, how its 
superintendent should be selected, what are his 
qualifications, and what he should do, what to teach 
and how to teach, how to select, and how to manage 
a library :—these are among the questions he asks 
and answers. And though we should not always fol- 
low his directions—his plan of a reading committee 
to examine every book that goes into the Sunday- 
school library would be we think unwieldy, imprac- 
ticable, and not very useful—yet even a casual ex- 
amination of the book is enough to convince us that 
it is likely to prove avery available hand-book to all, 
except the most expenienced, who are engaged in 
Sunday-school work. 


These for Those. Our Indebtedness to Foreign 
Missions ; or, What we get for What we Give, by Wil- 
liam Warren. (Portland, Hoyt, Fogg & Breed.) 
Mr. Warren has opened a vein here which is new to 
us—not in thought but in literature. His object is 
to show the reiiction at home of the work done for 
Christ in foreign lands and in the outlying settle- 
ments of our own. His book is suggestive rather 
than complete ; it hints thoughts and suggests topics 
for more elaborate investigation, but itis none the 
worse, but rather the better for that. If any of our 
clerical readers propose to present the claims of the 
missionary cause to their congregations—and every 
minister ought to be the agent of his own Missionary 
Board—we cordially commend him to secure Mr. 
Warren’s little book and tell his people what they 
will get for what they give. 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. By Rev. 
Darus Clarke, D. D. Boston: Lee and Shepard.— 
We heartily sympathize with the general object 
which Dr. Clarke has in view in his little treatise; 
and we cordially commend its charitable and catho- 
lic spirit, while we dissent most emphatically from 
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it true that “Church union as well as Christian 
union is the demand of the times.” It isa union of 
hearts not of organizations which we want ; aloving 
fellowship of Christian households, not of socialistia 
abolition of the heusehold in a spirit of religious 
communion. On the whole we do not think Dr. 
Clark has contributed much toward a solution of the 


alike so long as we see, as here on earth, through a 
glass darkly. 


Opinions concerning the Bible Law of Marriage. 
By One of the People (Claxton, Remsen and Haffel- 
finger.)—The object of “One of the People” is to 
show that the common opinion, we might almost say 
the universal opinion, that the Old Testament ap- 
proves, by its silence if not by its words, of polygamy 
as practised by the patriarchs and the kings of 
Israel, is without good ground, that polygamy was 
not only not allowed but not generally practised, 
that as a people the Hebrews were monogamists, 
that those who violated what was the marriage law 
of their nation were exceptions, and were punished 
for their sins,—that, in a word, it would be as just 
to assume that the nation was a uation of polytheists 
because Ahab was an idolater and Rachel stole her 
father’s images, as that it was polygamous because 
Abraham had ason by Hagar, and Solomon main- 
tained an oriental harem. This is not the place to 
enter into the detail of his argument, nor are we pre- 
pared to pass upon its soundness; but we do not 
hesitate to say that he presents the case forcibly, 
enough so to demand of Christian scholars a revision 
at toe of their pre-conceived assumptions on this 
point. 


Aids to Sunday-School Workers, by C. D. Jones. 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) Mr. C. D. 
Jones is superintendent of a flourishing Sunday- 
school in St. Louis, Mo., and this little book is his 
contribution to the success of the cause he seems to 
love so much. The chapters on Reading, Study, Ius- 
tration, are suggestive and full of useful hints, and 
the examples he gives of Sunday-school addresses 
might serve a preacher as models for his sermons. 
One on the Palm Tree, and another on When to seck 
Jesus, are excellent instances of what an address to 
children should be. Asmuch cannot perhaps be said 
the author’s remarks on the black board, for those 
seem to be, like a good deal of that kind of thing 
puerile and sometimes far fetched. The book makes 
no pretense to fine, writing ; indeed it is not difficult 
to see that the author is not yet what Thomas Car- 
lyle calls himself, “a writer of books,” still it con- 
tains the experience of an honest and earnest Sun- 


welcome from all. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hurp & Hovucutoy, New York.—The Children’s 
Crusade. An Episode of the Thirteenth Century. 
By GEORGE ZABRISKIE GRAY. 1870. Price $1.75. 
a gag and Colds. By W. W. Hat. 1870. Price 


Ler & SHEPARD, Boston.—The Social Stage. By 
GrorGcE M. Baxer. 1871. Letters Everywhere. 
By THEOPHILE ScHULER. 1871. Why and How. 
2B yng ne H. CONWELL. 1871. The House on 
els. By Madame Der Sto1z. 1871.—Trans- 
lated by Miss E. fr ApAms. Piano and Musical 
Matter. BY G. De La Morte. Price $2 to $3. 
Who Will Win?—Goingon a Mission. By Paunm 
CoBpEN. 1870, (Beckoning Series). Field and 
Forest. B OLIVER Optic. 1871. (Onward and 
Upward Series). Double ee. By Wri 
Everett. 1871. (Mlustrated). The Tone Masters. 
B a pg 2 llc a 
anual o ect: 5 s. S. B. 

0. Genes in N " 
. SCRIBNER 0., New York.—Bible Notes for 
Daily Readers. By Ezra M. Hunt, A. M., win 
J Pa ey oe mis 
. P. SKELLY 0., Philadelphia.—Two Ways o 
Doing It. By Miss L. Barrs. 1870. Price "ont 
RoBeErts BrorHERs, Boston.—Ten Times One is Ten. 
By Col. Frepreric IncgHam (EDWARD EVERETT 
LE). 1870. Puck’s Nightly Pranks. From the 
German. Illustrated by Pau Konewka. 1871. 
Dopp & Mrap, New York.—The Rollo and Lucy 
Poetry. — vols. By Jacos Apporr. 1871. 


Price $3.00, 

PorTER & Coarss, Philadelphia.—Mother Goose in 
Her New Dress. Under the Holly, A Book for 
Girls. By “ A Pair of Hands.” 0. Lenny the 

han. By MarGaret Hosmer. 1870. Fairy 
Tales. By the Countess Dm Sxzcur, 1870. 
_—— of Peace. From the latest London 
on. 

G. P. Purwam & Sons, New York.—Geol and 
Revelation. By the Rev. GERALD assor’ isto. 
Fag Life in Siberia. By Grorcz KENNAN, 


J. B. Pererson & Broruens, Philadelphia.—Bessy 
ak Ri A Mrs. Henry Woop. Ts70. Price, 
sew . 

AMERICAN SunDAY ScHOoL Union, New York.—~ 

JI ~~ om Nowy. k.—The 

. 8. DFIELD, New York.— Uses of Wines + 
Health Disease. ~ 


f q . AUSTIE, 
L _ e. be, Books ‘ Vagabon 
D, ., Boston.— ad Adwen-~ 
twres. By Ratpn KertEr. 1870. Price $1.50. 
Talks About People’s Stomachs. By Dio Lewis. 
1870. Price $1.50. The Holy Grail, ete. By A1- 
a ah oy SON. = York 
ARPER ROTHERS, New York.—Willson’s New 
Speller and Analjer. By Marcrus Wrrt1son. 
In Bound. By the Author of A Brave 
Life. 0. Price 50 cents. The Warden of Bars 
chester . By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 1870, 
Price 75 cen 


Inexiss & Cotes, New York.—The Witness. 1870. 


We have also received current numbers of the fole 
lowing publications : 


The Aldine Press—The Mother’s M ne—The. 
Association Monthly—The American Fellow—= 
The Musical Bulletin—The Wi nster Review—The. 
Silwer Tongque— 3 Illustrated M The, 
Manufacturer and Builder—The of Missions—~ 
Demorest’s Young America— Edinburgh Ree« 
view—New — The The 


zine— 
Philadelphia. L 8 


the postulate which forms the key to his position, } land 


and indicates the method by which he supposes the 
“Oneness of the Church” is to be realized, viz: 
“There must be an intellectual acceptance of a 
common creed, derived from a common understand- 
ing of the Scripture.” The development of the age 
is all toward individualism of belief and away from 
‘@ common creed, and we are glad of it, As little is 
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problem he discusses.. We shall never see truth ' 


day-school worker, and this entitles it to a hearty, 
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n New York. 
THE RUSSIAN DIFFICULTY. 

HE new complication in Europe has several 
different aspects, from a moral stand point. 
“From a moral stand point,” we say, in express 
repudiation of the idea so freely expressed in our 
newspapers, that the abstract right and wrong of 
this case is a thing not worth troubling about. 
The whole question, according to these instruc- 
tors, is one of might; and the only interesting 
points of debate are what Russia and her friends 
and foes can do, not at all what they ought to do. 
We hold very strongly that in every great nation- 
al question, the matter of right and wrong is of 
vast importance ; and to consider it isnot merely 
_ amatter of interest, it is the duty of every think- 
ing and earnest man. The public sentiment of 
Christendom is a bar before which every nation is 
to be called to account for its actions; its expres- 
sions, thousandfold in form, constitute a vast 
force which the most arbitrary ruler cannot escape ; 
and it is of the highest importance that these ver- 
dicts should rest on the great foundations of moral 
law. The opinions of this paper, or of any of its 
readers, may be but an extremely slight contribu- 
tion to the whole volume of public sentiment on 
these great national questions ; but we are respon- 
sible, and every man is responsible, for shaping 
each his own views and feelings according to a 
higher standard than that of expediency or idle 
curiosity. We are offended at the obtrusiveness 
with which the question is thrust forward: “ How 
will a foreign war affect American interests?” 
That question has its place, and its importance ; 
but let us not talk of so terrible a thing as another 
great war as if the pennies we made or lost by it 
were more to us than the rights of nations, or the 

distress of great populations. 

The issue between Russia and her opponents is 
at present hardly one where a clear and undivided 
sympathy can be given to either side on grounds 
of justice. In the first place, Russia’s immediate 
object—the free use of the Black Sea and the Bar- 
danelles for her fleets—seems to us in itself alegit- 
imate and reasonable one. Those waters are the 
great natural channel by which she should have 
accesg to the Mediterranean. She has a vast tract 
of territory bordering on the Black Sea; and to 
say that her ports there may not be as freely used 
for military purposes as her ports on the Baltic, 
or the Channel ports of England, is to impose a 
restriction highly artificial, and at first appearance 
certainly unjust. The reasonableness of such a 
limitation could only be maintained on broad 
grounds of public necessity, such as do sometimes 
justify a restriction of the purely natural rights 
of nations as of individuals. On what grounds 
the Black Sea has been denied to Russian fleets is 
well known. It was to check such an accession of 
power as, especially if followed by the acquisition 
of European Turkey, would make her strength 
‘overwhelmingly great, and thus erfdanger the 
safety and peace of Europe. Such considerations 
are not to be lightly brushed aside; they have a 
real and just weight, on higher grounds than those 
of selfish policy. But in point of fact, it seems to 
us, the rapid rise and consolidation of the new 
German empire is likely to be a full and sufficient 
counterpoise to the Russian gain if the Black Sea 
be deneutralized. A great nation in Central Europe, 
cemented by common nationality, organized by 
most skilful methods, with vastresources of matter 
and of mind,—such anation, whose existence is the 
great political part of the immediate future, must 
be such a make-weight against Russia, that the 
preponderance of the latter on the Continent can 
hardly be the danger it has hitherto appeared. It 
is our impression then, that on grounds of political 
prudence Russia’s immediate claim is not in itself 
dangerous, as on grounds of pure natural justice 
it appears not unreasonable. Were she to attack 
the national existence of Turkey, that indeed 
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mand resistance from other ‘nations. But the 
mere possibility of such an attack in the future, 
does not appear to justify the present refusal of a 
claim in itself fair and reasonable. 

But there is another side to the question. Grant 
that Russia seeks what is in itself legitimate, by 
what means does she seek it? Here the case looks 
worse for her. The ground taken in Lord Gran- 
ville’s note seems perfectly sound. Russia asserts 
that certain provisionsof the Treaty of Paris have 
been violated by some of its signers, and proposes 
therefore to disregard certain other provisions. 
This is in effect to leave the fulfillment of a com- 
pact to the discretion of the parties. Russia’s 
proper course seems to be to present her alleged 
wrongs to a European Congress, and appeal for 
redress. If it be denied, when she has fairly de- 
monétrated that she is wronged, and solemnly 
asked for justice, then let her draw the sword. 
But a treaty isa very grave and weighty obliga- 
tion; and to set it aside on a hasty charge that 
others have not kept it with scrupulous good faith, 
would bea crime. Such.crimes inflict profound 
injury on society. They cast discredit on the good 
faith which is the only guarantee of honorable na- 
tional intercourse. The plea that a promise may 
be broken because it is unpleasant to keep it, or 
because it was given under a kind of necessity, or 
because a great many promises have been broken, 
is just as false in the case of nations as of men. 
Russia, it is said, yielded to the strong hand in as- 
senting to the Treaty of Paris, and of course will 
break it whenever she can. That is the morality 
of brigands. Are a natign’s solemn obligations 
void of force because she was obliged by misfor- 
tune to enter into them? Accept that principle 
fully, and the only end of war would be the de- 
struction of the conquered nation, because no 
binding terms of peace could be made. This mon- 
strous notion, that a treaty may be violated when 
there is advantage to be gained by it, only derives 
any shadow of color from the fact that such viola- 
tions have been too common in the past. But is 
the world to go backward, and accept the worst 
precedents in the past as its standards for the fu- 
ture? 

Of cotirse, if a compact has been glaringly and 
palpably violated in its essential character by one 
.party, the other side is freed. But in the present 
ease, such palpable violation has not yet been 
shown. . Russia’s allegations, of the political 
changes in the Danubian principalities, and of the 
presence in the Black Sea at different times of 
single war vessels of Tukey and England, demand 
attention and investigation ; but on their face they 
hardly appear to constitute so grave a breach of 
the treaty as to justify Russia in setting its most 
essential article aside without debate. 

A fresh European war would be so terrible a 
misfortune that nothing could justify the nation 
that should bring it on but the strongest necessity. 
That such necessity exists on the part of Russia, 
that her wrongs are of so grievous a character that 
war itself is better than their endurance, seems 
hardly credible. It is most earnestly to be hoped, 
and the hope at present seems tenable, that 
the difficulty may be left for settlement to 
diplomacy. The prompt and firm opposition of 
England to the Russian demand indicates a re- 
sistance to force on her part; and with the allies 
she would find, and her own’ vast naval strength, 
sucha resistance would unquestionably be formida- 
ble. 

No speéial nobility of motive is to be looked for 
among the disputants; and England’s jealous care 
for her Eastern possessions will probably influ- 
ence her action more than any regard for abstract 
justice. It is not probable that she would willing- 
ly yield to Russia’s claims, be they ever so just, if 
she regarded the consequences as likely’to be un- 
comfortable to herself. We regard her present 
attitude as by no means that of a disinterested 
champion of virtue in distress. But her protest 
against Russia’s proposed short cut to her object 
is manly and spirited; it shows that England is 
not yet a cipher in Continental politics; and it 
may oblige Russia to waive Aggressive measures 
and leave the subject to diplomacy. The question 
is one of that great ciass, with complicated bear- 
ings and delicate adjustments, which ought to be 
settled by peaceable debate. Any nation that 
rushes hastily to arms to settle such a dispute, 
marks its cause as probably bad, and its motives 
as those of unscrupulous selfishness. 








THANKSGIVING.—Shall we give our readers a 
Thanksgiving sermon? We think not. It would 
not reach most of them until after Thanksgiving ; 
and as it is well known that the sermon before the 
dinner does not get the best of attention, we fear 
that one coming after the dinner would be hope- 
lessly lost. Blessings on the day! Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, year by year, divide between them 
a larger share of honor. And as Christmas is con- 
secrated by its commemoration of the highest 
spiritual gift to man, so it is good that our other 
great day of rejoicing should be dear by its con- 
nection with the highest form of earthly happi- 
ness, the happiness of home. If is this which 
most endears and sanctifies the good old New 
England day. Plentiful harvests and national 
prosperity stand foremost in the proclamations ; 
but what fills most hearts with gladness, and lifts 
gladness into tender gratitude, is the blessing of 
human love. The children come home to father 
and mother; brothers and sisters are together 
again as when they were children; those brought 





would be a wrong and outrage which might de- 
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the bountiful family heart; the grandchildren 
and the babies find room and honor. What success 
or pleasure fills the heart with such pure joy as 
does the quickened sense of these unions of 
hearts? ‘By them most naturally do we learn of 
the Love from which all good comes. And in 
every Christian home, we are sure, this day brings 
not only rejoicing, but some deep sense, however 
expressed or unexpressed, of thankfulness to God. 





THE 1WO SIDES OF RELIGION. 

NE of F. W. Robertson’s deeply suggestive 

remarks is in substance this, that true reli- 
gion involves two elements; one, the sense of 
God’s personality and sympathy ; the other, aspir- 
ation toward ideal excellence of character. 

Either of these by itself gives but an incomplete 
development to man’s spiritual nature. Each of 
them is by some exalted to the undue depreciation 
of the other, and there are consequently two pre- 
vailing types of defective and one-sided religion. 

It may seem strange to say that the fact of God’g 
personal relation to man may be too much empha- 
sized. It could not be, if God’s character were 
worthily conceived, and the relation rightly view- 
ed. But, to a great many minds, and indeed in 
whole religious systems, God has been simply an 
invisible and all powerful Being, whose personal 
favor was of great importance. 

Such He is to the heathen worshiper who seeks 
His favor as he would that of a powerful human 
chief by flattery and by gifts. Such is really the 
feeling of many a nominal Christian. He thinks 
it of the highest importance to his personal wel- 
fare in this world and the next, that God should 
be his friend, and aecordingly he cultivates his 
favor in the best way he.can‘ Now this feeling is 
perfectly right so far as it goes; but if a man goes 
no farther than this, his so-called religion is simply 
a refined form of selfishness. 

There are others, who taking a nobler view of 
God’s relation to the soul, yet make it too exclusive- 
ly their whole religious life. They recognize the 
sense: of His personal love, as itself the highest 
good, and make the attainment of this conscious- 
ness the great object of their religious life. They 
encounter one of two dangers ; if they have strong 
imaginations and live a retired life, they become 
wrapped in spiritual ecstacies and communings, 
and are shut off from all service to others. Or, far 
more frequently, being close beset by the daily 
cares of life, their religion becomes an experience 
of occasional seasons; of the church and the 
hour of private prayer; and when they go into 
business and into the family, their high emotion 
failing them, nothing is left for a working spiritu- 
al force, and all manner of selfish and sinful 
temptations get the better of them. 

True religion involves acknowledgment and al- 
legiance to the great universal law of duty; it 
involves fighting as deadly enemies every form of 
untruthfulness and impurity and selfishness; it 
means struggle and aspiration unceasing ; it means 
a care for greater ends than one’s own happiness 
or own elevation ; it means love and sympathy for 
whatever things are true, and honest, and just, 
and pure, and lovely. 

And why is not this all, some one may ask, why 
add to this any sense of relation to a personal 
Deity? We answer, it is not an addition. Can a 
man love what is pure and good, and knowingly 
refuse to love the Purest and Best? Can aman 
work for his fellows and wilfully disown the Al- 
mighty Helper of all men? Shall one seek to ally 
himself with all the great forces that work for the 
regeneration of the Universe, and ignore the 
source of Infinite Power and Infinfte Love? 
Nay, shall one even seek to lift but his own soul 
out of weakness and sin, and not feel for His hand 
whose spotless nature draws toward itself the 
willing soul? No man seeking Virtue can afford 
to neglect love, which is the soul of virtue; and it 
is the love of the highest and best which has most 
redeeming and saving power. 

There is a brotherhood in all things good. Who- 
ever is seeking higher things than he has reached, 
however blind his search, comes thereby into kin- 
ship with all other honest and earnest seekers. The 
sincere worshiper of God, and the man who doybt- 
ing all supernatural religion yet strives for purity 
and goodness in himself, have each of them some 
hold on the eternal foundation of things. But the 
lesson is, not self-satisfaction, but that each should 
seek the good that the other has. We say un- 
hesitatingly, that every motion of every human 
soul toward any kind of goodness is pleasing in 
God’s sight. And we say too that no one ever can 
say “I have enough.” It is a poor way of measur- 
ing faith and holiness, which says, This sufficeth for 
salvation, and this sufficeth not. There is no 
question of sufficiency in character, but the eternal 
unceasing obligation to “add to faith, virtue.” 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.” 





Tuat Lone SERMON.—A correspondent, whose 
own communication is wonderfully longitudinal 
and far drawn out, complains unsparingly of the 
length of a sermon which he recently chanced to 
hear. Now it so happens that our dissatisfied friend 
is singularly inexplicit regarding the quality of the 


attempt to arrive at just conclusions. Like Grad- 
grind he has only an eye to facts, and the fact in 
this case was as plain as the face of his watch, 
which he seems to have made the object of no in- 
frequent consultations. Granting at once that 


obnoxious discourse—a very important item in any | just 


brief discourses, we should yet be quite glad to 

know whether our correspondent thinks that the 

cause which has brought about this result, is much 

to the credit of current mental training. It seems 

to us rather to indicate an actual loss of the power 

of prolonged attention on the part of average 

audiences. When our good old ancestors saw the 

preacher’s hand give a third turn to the hour glass 

as he reached the “ Lastly, brethren,” they had 

every thread in that long spun web-and-woof of 

robust argument, fast-fixed in memory, and could 

weave it all out anew around the crackling logs of 

the wintry fireside. Of course the short sermon 

party had a following even then. In England, 
for exampk, one reads that the squire of the par- 

ish of Bilbury, in King James’ day, waited until 

his pastor read his text, “then withdrew, smoked 
his pipe, and returned to the benediction!” But 
not of such were either our Pilgrim fathers, or the 
men who listened through their two solid hours to 
the rich eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, or the fervid 
utterances of Hooker, and the “heavenly-minded” 
Leighton. The newspaper of to-day has proba- 
bly had a vast deal to do with the change which 
has come over mankind. The eye is used at the 
expense of the ear. People read in scraps and 
think in scraps. In polite society, the moment 
conversation rises above chit-chat, listlessness sets 
in. The average mind can not bear the load of 
continuous thought. We have no more wish for 
the ancient pulpit style to return than we have to 
see the pyramidal soundihg-board restored, or to 
hear the toot of the pitch-pipe from the gallery ; 
but we frankly confess that when individuals | 
without regard to theme, occasion, or the over- 
flowing of the spirit, cry out,for ten minute or fif- 
teen minute preachers as the beau ideal of modern 
worship, they seem to us to be grievously wanting 
we will not say in spiritual, but certainly in a most 
important quality of intellectual, training. 





CONGREGATIONAL LiBERTY.—We find in the 
Advance an admirable article on “ Congregational 
Breadth.” Its object is to show that the theory of 
Congregationalism allows the widest variation in 
modes of worship and details of arrangement; 
that in the words of President Hopkins “a Con- 
gregational church might adopt a liturgy without 
any approach to Episcopacy, and might elect a 
body of elders without thereby becoming Presby- 
terian.” The Advance cites as an example the ac- 
tual case of an Episcopal church ig Ohio which 
withdrew from its diocesan relations, and was re- 
ceived into Congregational fellowship with no re- 
striction upon its liturgical form of worship. In 
like manner, the Advance points out, a local church 
might choose to entrust its ordinary government 
to a board of elders, allowing an appeal to the 
whole membership, instead of to the Presbytery, 
and be fully Congregational. 

The theory of the Congregational polity is broad 
and generous, and fully provides for that diver- 
sity of growth which is the condition of the high- 
est life. As matter of fact and history, Congrega- 
tional churches have generally been Calvinistic, 
but there is no reason whatever in the nature of 
things why they should necessarily be so. Of 
course, it is at the option of the whole body of 
churches to refuse fellowship with any whose views 
or practices they regard as dangerously erroneous ; 
aud that right has been freely exercised. But the 
standard by which fellowship is measured should 
be as broad as Christianity itself, whether as to 
doctrines or modes of worship. 

Any proposed innovation in the practice of a 
Congregational church is almost sure to be opposed 
by some, on the ground that it looks toward Epis- 
copacy or Presbyterianism. Such opposition is 
often extremely short-sighted. Forinstance, ina 
particular congregation, a strong desire manifests 
itself for an alternate reading of the Psalms, the 
united repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, or the like ; 
and some one cries out in alarm “That means 
Episcopacy !” But do you not see, good Congre- 
gational friend, that if a real desire for a partly 
liturgical service exists among your people, it is 
most safely dealt with by allowing it free scope 
under your present organization? Do that, and 
none of your people will be tempted to leave you 
for the Episcopal church. Deny the impulse, ig- 
nore it, and its whole force goes to carry those who 
feel it into the Episcopal church outright. Your 
very zeal for your denomination may hurt it by 
driving people out. 

In this case, as in most, we believe that the en- 
lightened regard for one’s denomination coincides 
with the impulse of simple Christian liberality, and 
we are glad to see so able a representative of Con- 
gregationalism as the Advance advocating a 
catholic and generous policy in this matter. 








PROTECTION FOR WORKINGWOMEN.—In a mod- 
est and plainly written pamphlet the Secretary of 
the New York Workingwomen’s Protective Union 
has put forth his annual statement of what this 
genuinely humanitarian organization has thus far 
accomplished. The object of the Union is three- 
fokd. It supplies employment to those in need ; 
it furnishes information regarding openings in 
trade; and finally it offers gratuitous legal pro- 
tection to such women as have been defrauded of 
wages. In this last particular the Union has 
been of incalculable service. Since 1865 thirteen 
hundred cases of fraud against workingwomen 
have been prosecuted to final judgement. The 
money thus secured amounts to $5,000; and it is 
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were for sums less than a dollar, and the average 
is scarcely four dollars, yet the possession of 
these starveling amounts was a matter of serious 
moment to the defrauded workers. A still larger 
sum has been rescued from unwilling employers 
by private mediation, and the Managers are un- 
doubtedly justified in asserting that the mere ex- 
istence of the Union assures to workingwomen 
the payment of ten thousand a year, which must 
otherwise be entirely lost to them. During 1868-69, 
5,548 applicants were furnished with employment, 
and 20,794 were supplied with such information or 
counsel as was desired or could be extended to 
them. Here,also,is a great and worthy work well 
performed. But the free legal redress which the 
Union holds out to the wronged is the long arm of 
its lever. What courage and hope must it bring to 
the lowly and the suffering! What new life and 
fresher power of endurance it must bestow to 
those who succumbing would, perhaps, fall—we 
shudder to think how low! In the whole of our 
immense metropolis we know of no worthier 
charity, no organization that could so fitly and ef- 
ficiently employ every means which the generous 
or the thoughtful may intrust to it. 

CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CuRIst.—We as heartily 
dislike bondage to any mere form of words as do 
they who belong to the most “liberal” sect of our 
religion, but it is very, very unfortunate to have 
nothing but negatives to guide one. We have 
often pitied bats, who whirl about in rudderless 
fashion, striking now against the wall, now against 
the ceiling, and perchance falling in the very place 
they wish to avoid. But what sorrow is ours when 
we see human beings, intellectually winged, but 
destitute of the power to maintain spiritual regu- 
larity, bumping their heads first against a positive 
doctrine, next upon an immovable fact, and at 
last landing in abject renunciation of all that is 
distinctively Christian. We do not forget that we 
are all blunderers to a certain extent, but for those 
whose noisy flapping of “liberal opinions” has 
ended in helpless infidelity, we can only feel that 
charity which “hopeth all things”—more especial- 
ly, their conversion. 








Fame AT A Price.—The Tribune recently had a 
lively article apropos of an incipient literary ven- 
ture, the title of which isto be, or was to be, Men 
of Progress. The book in question had for its 
ostensible object, a serieg of biographies of emi- 
nent living men; but the serious purpose of its 
originators was to secure various subscribers at the 
rate of $423 for seven copies, the quid pro quo be- 
ing the insertions of their lives and portraits side 
by side with those of Bryant, Longfellow, Burlin- 
game, and other illustrious Americans. As noto- 
riety has a direct pecuniary value, it would pro- 
bably not have been difficult to find some big op- 
erator in Wall street ready to figure as the King 
of the Stock Exchange, or a sharp railway man 
who would like to be known as the Railroad Colos- 
sus, or a bustling compounder of patent medi- 
cines, to whom the name of Prince of Modern Ad- 
vertising would be as the apple of theeye. Un- 
fortunately, among the persons whose biographies 
were promised, were Wm. M. Tweed, and Samuel 
J. Tilden, and the quick political scent of the Tri- 
bune naturally led it to bring the scheme into 
sudden and disastrous prominence. We suspect, 
therefore, that the expectant publishers of Men of 
Progress have written fuit against their ill-starred 
enterprise. The more is the pity. Such books 
ought to abound. The need of the times is for a 
fixed tariffon notoriety. Forso many dollars, so 
muchfame. The country is fullof men greedy 
for adventitious reputation. . They mount la- 
boriously up to fifth-floor editorial rooms: they 
cling around local reporters and the travelling 
correspondent ; they find their way into the edi- 
torial sanctum,not only at the secular, but also 
sometimes, as we have heard, of the religious paper. 
Of course respectable journalism makes strenu- 
ous warfare against this insidious influence, but 
its real remedy is by the Men of Progress specific. 
If certain journals, certain magazines, certain 
book publishers, would give themselves out as the 
vehicle of purchased reputation ; if those who 
long to be thought men of note could be made to 
feel that the piper must be paid ; and, if finally, 
the great sluggish mass of the general public could 
be not only forced into seeing what an amount of 
superlative humbug is abroad, but in heartily and 
practically denouncing it,—a great. step forward 
would be taken in a highly healthy direction. One 
of the most pervasive evils of our day is the suc- 
cess mania. It coils at the root of all thatis mal- 
eficent in business and society. Take away fac- 
titious reputation, learn to estimate men, not from 
rumor, but from what is genuine, modest and 
worthy in their lives, and you work a salutary revo- 
lution. And we don’t know ofa quicker road or 
a better express train, than to encourage Men of 
Progress publishers to the top of their bent. 








'A FAIR FIELD. 


The latest estimate makes it out that in the United States 
just now there are twenty-seven young women studying 
theology, with a view to becoming preachers; nineteen 
studying law, and sixty-seven studying medicine.—Ez. 

The strongest obstacle to the elevation of wo- 
men to the position of self-respecting befngs is 
prejudice, which cannot be overcome by argu- 
ment, but will be overcome by facts. If twenty 
young women become good preachers, multitudes 
will go to hear them in spite of all the theories 
which “tyrants” have invented and “ slaves” have 





believed. Let justice be secured by the sharp- 
ness and legal learning of a woman, and the stu- 
pendous quibbles of jealous counsellors-at-law of 
the other sex will perforce resolve themselves into 
their original insignificance. 

But there is one kind of help, which, however 
kindly intended, is sure to retard progress in this 
direction. To make special arbitrary arrange- 
ments in defiance of the laws of trade in favor of 
women is at once to confirm them in their present 
dependence and to confirm disbelievers in their 
capacity in established prejudices. If a woman 
accomplishes anything by the help of extraordin- 
ary advantages, she will gain no credit; what she 
conquers on the same plane of opportunity with 
men will be hers even in the eyes of the blind. 
Every honorable man will do his utmost to give 
woman “an even chance,” which is simple jus- 
tice, and every wise woman will prefer to do her 
utmost without special patronage. 





“THE BONDAGE OF THE Putpit.”—Our religious 
exchanges have very generally taken up the dis- 
cussion which Mr. Wilkinson’s paper in Scribner’s 
Monthly quite naturally elicited; the Metho- 
dist press being disposed to accept both the views 
and conclusions of the writer, while with here 
and there an exception, the remaining denomina- 
tional journals make the article the theme of 
measured or sharp dissent. A few quotations 
from Master Bilney or Latimer or Knox, whose 
pulpit methods ‘Mr. Wilkinson pointedly eulo- 
gizes, would present the issue in a very clear form. 
Perhaps, however, an illustration from a less fa- 
miliar source would be as germane to the subject, 
while it may have the merit of novelty to some of 
our readers. In Anecdotes and Traditions, printed 
by the Camden Society, we find this account: 
King James was a great swearer as well as hunter. 
One Sunday, driven from sport by a tempest, he 
took refuge in 4 church where his mouldy attire 
secured him a poor place. The parson read his 
text, pushed on the sermon, and then made a dis- 
cursive launch against swearing. The King in- 
vited him to dinner, and asked an explanation. 
“Tf it pleases your Majestie,” says he, “ when you 
took the paines to come so far out of your way to 
heare me, I thought it very good manners for me 
to steppe a little out of my text to meete with your 
Majestie.” “By my saul, mon,” says the King, 
“and thou hast mette with me so as never mon 
did.” If we mistake not, this is precisely one of 
those examples of plain and personal speech which 
the author of The Bondage of the Pulpit desires to 
have largely imitated by his clerical brethren of 
the present generation. 











ProGress.—The development theory is realiz- 
ing the fondest anticipations of its adherents in 
certain directions not contemplated by its origi- 
nators. A century or two ago, for instance, our 
forefathers were quite content to travel at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, in stage coaches, and be rob- 
bed on moderately lonesome Hownslow Heaths, 
by Dick Turpins, armed with{single-barrel horse 
pistols. Now, however,we have changed all that. 
We place our money and valuables in the com- 
pany’s safe, repose luxuriously in silver palace 
cars, dash at the rate of forty miles an hour, over 
prairies boundless as the sea, and are inconti- 
nently robbed by a party of bold Western men 
with revolvers in their belts, who leap upon the 
engine, detach it and the express car from the 
train, fly offto the horizon line, and open the safe at 
their leisure in their mountain retreats. We will 
not continue the parallel by comparing John 
Law with the head of the Erie ring, or the South 
Sea Bubble with the Gold Corner of last fall. We 
think that signs of progress are discernible in 
each. Is it too much to hope, that in the forward 
march of events, the powers of good and the pow- 
ers of evil on this earth will naturally become so 
perfect that the game will be declared a drawn one? 
Sinners having unconsciously and involuntarily 
attained perfection, will suddenly discover, that 
it is useless to contend against perfect Christians, 
with whom they will accordingly shake hands, 
and both will walk together down the millennial 
ages, in the harmony that must be the result of 
complete development. 





DeLays IN WESTERN Marts.—We learn with 
satisfaction that the New York Observer has been 
stirring up the Post-office authorities at Washing- 
ton about the annoying delays in the tgansmission 
of Western mails from this city. The result, we 
are told, is “better than might have been ex- 
pected”—that is, the trouble has been investigated, 
and the weak spotfound. The Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad, it appears, does not allow sufficient 
time for the transmission of the mails between 
connecting trains. Their excuse is that their pay 
for the work is too low; and in this the Postmas- 
ter-General sustains them, saying that he called 
the attention of the last Congress to the matter, 
without effect. It is to be hoped that a reform may 
be speedily effected. 








A Cynical View.—“ All the European disturb- 
ances,” says a cynical friend, “are simply a general 
game of grab. Prussia and Austria united to steal 
from Denmark, quarreled over the booty, and 
Prussia thrashed her fellow-thief. Ever since she 
has been longing to thrash somebody else, and 
France has been discontented at being left behind 
in the bullying line. A false move of Napoleon 
put France so in the wrong that the best feeling of 
the Germans at first helped their fighting. But 





now théy are out of all danger, their blood is up, 
and they will strip France of every acre and every 
franc they can get from her—under the lead of 
cool old Bismarck, who must have chuckled huge- 
ly at finding his big schemes of robbery suddenly 
sanctified by patriotism. Meanwhile Russia sees 
her chance, and grasps at what she has been covet- 
ing time out of mind. As for the Treaty of Paris, 
and whether any one else has broken it, that is all 
talk; Russia doesn’t care a fig for the treaty or for 
its breaking ; the gist of the matter is that nobody 
can hinder her doing what she pleases. England 
cares quite as little for the right and wrong of the 
thing; but she opposes Russia because she wants 
to keep the Turkey trade, and to have no danger- 
ous neighbor at her Indian baek door. Whether 
England fights or backs down depends on whether 
her selfishness is swayed more by cool calculation 
or by timidity. With all our fine talk, wars are 
made on the Rob Roy plan just as much as ever 


they were—on the good old rule: 
The simple plan, 
That they should get who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.”’ 








Readers with a taste for solid meat will we 
think enjoy Prof. Thompson’s thoughtful article on 
Analogies of Life, on page 325 of this paper. The 
material side of The Household receives attention 
this week both from Mrs. Beecher and Prof. Dar- 
by. The letter from Halle on this pageis from our 
regular American correspondent in Germany. 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND OPINIONS.—It is thought 
that the following correspondence may have an 
interest for others than the parties immediately‘ 
concerned. We omit names. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union, 

DEAR Str: I send you a free copy of » which has 
been advertised in your paper. Please give it a prominent 
notice. * * * * Speak of the elegance of the book, and 
its cheapness at $——, and ask every reader to buy a copy. 


j Yours, truly, 
From the editor: 


DEAR Sir: I am in receipt of your note accompanying a 
copy of . The book will be noticed in its turn, and in 
such a manner as the reviewer considers appropriate to its 
merits. But he can recognize no presumption in its favor 
from the fact either that you have sent us a copy gratis— 
the uniform practice of publishers toward newspapers,—or 
that the book has been advertised in our columns. The ad- 
vertisement is assumed to be a full equivalent for the 
money you have paid for it,and the opinions expressed in 
our literary criticisms are not forsale, directly or indirectly. 
I trust that on examination the book will prove to deserve 
a favorable notice by its own merits, though it appears to 
be by no means remarkable for cheapness, and it is scarcely 
probable that we shall feel justified in advising “ every 
reader to buy a copy.” Yours, truly. 

















FROM WASHINGTON. 


ASHINGTON is awaking from its summer 
nap and putting on its winter dress. The 
tide of migration has turned this way, and the news- 
papers are swelled with “ personals,” announcing 
important arrivals. The hotels are beginning to 
warm to the situation, and prices are mounting the 
ladder. The social clime of Washington may be 
aptly divided into the wet and the dry seasons; the 
dry season, when the champagne is corked, from the 
adjournment of Congress to the 1st of December ; 
the wet season, when the bottle is tipped, from the 
opening of Congress unto warm weather. Corks 
will be drawn in about two weeks. The Congres- 
sional mill will then be put in gear, and the law- 
making process begin. The leaders of fashion are 
laying their plans for a brilliant season. Balls, par- 
ties, receptions and other varieties will glitter and 
glare with intense worldliness. The churches which 
always do a dull business here in the sum will 
have their share of patronage, and Washington, 
which is dependent on the charities of other cities 
for its ‘‘best society,’”’ will awaken to life and 
animation. 

The great piece of governmental furniture which 
causes more difference than any other is our Ameri- 
can institution called the Cabinet. It is taken to 
pieces hypothetically, and reconstructed editorially, 
a dozen times a year. Just now a whole flock of 
rumors are on the wing with reference to it, any 
one of which may come down as a fact, but more 
likely all will fly out of sight. It is now confidently 
and “authoritatively” reported that Mr. Fish will 
retire immediately after the opening of Congress. 
Mr. Seward used to say that the newspapers had a 
standing paragraph on his expected retirement from 
the cabinet which they gave a public airing when- 
ever they were short of more reliable news. It may 
be so in regard to Mr. Fish and his associates. At 
any rate, the fishmongers are busy hawking about 
this expectation, and Mr. Cresswell has not escaped 
a similar vending. Mr. Seward managed to live his 
double term out in spite of the oft repeated prophecy 
of official death; and if Gen. Grant is good at per- 
suasion perhaps Mr. Fish may have an equal lon- 
gevity. 

Mr. Delano, the former Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, sits easily in the Interior chair, and the 
great scramble is for the chair which he vacated. 
Perhaps before this is published some man will be 
appointed and a great many disappointed in con- 
sequence. When the great number of eager aspir- 
ants for this place is counted it seems a cruelty that 
these important chairs will only hold one person at 
a time. : 

In the retirement of Commissioner Fisher, the 
Christian community here has suffered a great loss. 
He was not only the industrious, active, clear- 
headed Commissioner, but the earnest, warm- 
hearted making his influence felt wher- 
ever he could. He was a Vice-President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a prominent 
officer in a mission enterprise, and found time to 
teach a large Sunday morning Bible class and assist 
many religious and benevolent objects. At the 
same time his religious dnties never interfered with 
his public ones. He is conceded to be the best Com- 
missioner that ever held the office. He picked out 


again in a simple and more effective form. He has 
left a more comfortable seat for his successor. Who 
that is to be is involved in a cloud of doubt. 

In addition to the social preparation which it is 
making this year, Washington can almost vie with 
Boston in the number and brilliancy of its lecture 
courses. The Grand Army of the Republic has an 
excellent course under way, the Calvary Baptist 
Church has another, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in two weeks will open a third, which is 
to consist of thirteen lectures purely scientific. 
Prof. Morton, of Philadelphia, is to deliver his cele- 
brated six lectures on Light; Prof. Silliman, of Yale, 
is to expound Chemistry; Prof. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins is to talk and chalk on Natural History; and 
Prof. Youmans deals with the correlation of forces, 
while Prof. Chandler brings ‘“* Water’ and “ Petro- 
leum”’ on the stage without mixing them. By the 
assistance of the Smithsonian Institute these lec- 
tures are brought within the means of all. 

The Unitarians here. have just called the Rev. Dr. 
Hinckly, of Boston. They are determined to build 
a National Church here. The Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists already have them, and the Luthe- 
rans and Presbyterians are following suit. Let them 
come; there is little danger of Washington becoming 
too religious. 8. J. B. 

Washington, Nov. 18, 1870. 


— - 


FROM GERMANY. 
HALLgE, Oct. 27, 1870. 


f ha bombardment of Paris has not yet begun 
and in the meantime the restlessness of this 
people is forced to content itself with wild specula- 
tions on the old subjects of the terms of union, the 
peace conditions, and Dr. Jacoby, who still con- 
tinues to be in a sense the Hero of the hour. No per- 
son now in Germany occupies a larger space in the 
newspaper columns than he, and no act of his own 
could ever have given him such a share of the public 
notice, as this performance of a government which 
he has been all his life opposing. True to the prin- 
ciple which he advocated as a member of the As- 
sembly in 1848, and the subsequent troubled times, 
that “‘kings must be made to hear the truth,” he 
takes occasion to suggest, in a mild manner, to a few 
adherents whom he has gathered about him, that 
Alsace and Lorraine be allowed to say a few words 
on the question which concerns them more than all 
others. The next day the Kinigsberg physician is 
himself ‘‘annexed,’’ and is now viewing the situa- 
tion from the prison windows of Li‘bitz, in company 
with two other compatriots—a minister and a lawyer 
—who have also been guilty of expressing their 
opinion. Politically he is a sort of Ishmael, who, 
though, in the main, favoring the so-called Social 
Democrats, yet, supported by a few Jacobites of his 
own city, goes pretty much his own way, and 
often divided the Assembly into two parties, con- 
sisting of himself and the rest of the house. His ar- 
rest, however, has alarmed all Liberals, and given 
them a handle of complaint against the government, 
which they are not slow to use. And the powers 
that be, having bought their elephant, are puzzled 
to know what they shall do with this unwieldy ani- 
mal—this Tartar, whose utterances are making so 
much disturbance at home and abroad. The prudent 
Bismarck would probably never have got himself 
into such a difficulty, but the dish which Vogel von 
Falkenstein has cooked he has to swallow, and di- 
gest as he best can. All admirers of this astute states- 
man have, in his reply to the protest which came 
from K&nigsberg, another fine specimen of his skill 
in phrase-making. Verily, Mephistopheles, you have 
given good lessons. A plain writer would have told 
the Protestants, that all who differ from the pre- 
sumed sentiments of the government, as to the 
peace conditions, deserved to be imprisoned ; which, 
however, would have been no argument. Count 
Bismarck, on the contrary, only considers it neces- 
sary to render uninjurious (unschiidlich machen) 
those whom ‘he thinks to be indirectly aiding the 
enemy. . The latter form makes much the better im- 
pression on the observer. Dr. Jacoby, however, may 
be so obtuse as not to see that the way of putting it 
makes any difference in his situation. Nor willhe be 
able to draw much more solace from his own letter, 
which, disavowing responsibility, and promising re- 
lief when its writer believes it can safely be given, 
has about as much positive worth as would entitle 
ittoa placein an American autograph cdllection. 
But the matter is not to die out here, even though, 
last of all, the appeals for justice to the civil courts 
have been gpswered with asimilar denial of respon- 
sibility and authority. <A “state of war’ is even in 
Prussia not an absolutism, and there are laws which 
regulate this eondition. One of them allows the 
holding of meetings, unless it fas been expressly 
forbidden. As this was not done until after the ar- 
rest of Jacoby, and the order then speedily with- 
drawn, it can hardly be made applicable to his case. 
And for the matter of helping the enemy, if terms 
of peace, before they have been formally announced 
by the government, are in any way open to discus 
sion, there is necessarily involved a corresponding 
liberty of advocating the milder rather than the 
severer conditions, even although those who do it in 
the name of justice and mercy may be accused of 
thereby aiding the enemy. Accordingly the City 
Council of Kinigsberg has unanimously voted to pre- 
sent to the next Assembly a formal complaint, and 
thus leave the matter to be adjusted in the halls of 
legislation. The most plausible reason for the arrest, 
and one which I have heard given by many thought- 
ful Conservatives, is that Dr. Jacoby is connected 
with a secret republican organization, which has its 
branches all over the Continent, and aims at the es- 
tablishment of the general European republic. This 
reason applies to some of his fellow-prisoners from 
Brunswick and Saxony, and members of the work- 
ingmen’s leagues, as also to the twelve just arrested 
and imprisoned at Offenbach, near Frankfort. But 
whatever may be Dr. Jacoby’s wishes, he by no 
means indulged in any dangerous expressions, and 
uttered not a word which could be construed as re- 
flecting on the government, This action and many 














the gnarled tangle of patent law, and braided it 
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others, such as the attempted suppression of the 
Vossische Zeitung for Oct. 19th, containing a severe, 

’ but not immoderate, criticism of Bismarck’s sup- 
posed complaints to the Belgian Government touch- 
ing the tone of the Belgian press, will materially 
increase the strength of the opposition in the ap- 
proaching elections. (Just as I write, comes the news 
that Jacoby, with eleven of his companions, has been 
released by order of the king. This is well, though the 
principle of the arrest is not thereby altered.) The 
Future, the organ of the extreme Left, has pub- 
lished a list of persons protesting against the restric- 
tion which the right of expressing opinions is suffer- 
ing in a large part of Germany, and at the same 
time opposing the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. But the fact that these persons can {be in- 
cluded in a list of 101 names indicates what is true, 
that they are the black sheep of the flock. The 
trade boards of Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, and 
many other cities, have even gone so far as to make 
arrangements concerning the business relations with 
this newly acquired territory. 

And now that the star of the German Empire is in 
the aseendant, we are casting our eyes about to see 
what other fragments 02’ our race we can force to join 
usin the march toward a glorious future. Longing 
glances are directed toward German Switzerland. 
Luxemburg we think ought not to be left out in the 
cold, and we need it to rectify the boundary and 
help us to fulfil our déstiny. In Schleswig we have 
removed from their positions between seven and 
eight hundred officials, among them 130 preachers, 
because they were Danish, and now we have only to 
break Art. 5 of the Treaty of Prague (which would 
force us to give it back to Denmark) to add a large 
territory and valuable harbors to our jland. We 
consider that the German provinces of Russia also 
really belong to us, though as Russia has proved 
herself a good friend of late we will say nothing 
about it. Weare flooded by pamphlets from pro- 
fessors and lawyers, each of whom considers himself 
called upon to re-shape the map of Europe and aid 
in putting Germany in the former enviable position 
of France—at the head of civilization. 

lshould, however, be doing the German people a 
great injustice were I to leave the impression that 
the great majority of the people seriously and con- 
sciously desire to ride roughshod over the rights of 
their weaker neighbors. But, few of them seem 
much shocked at these various proposals, even 
though they may not entertain them themselves. 
The truth is that the Prussian nation has become so 
used to the forcible annexation of territory, that it 
has ceased or rather has never begun to see any 
special wrong in the process, and is accustomed only 
to ask the question of need or expediency. More- 
over itis one of the horrible things about war that 
its ravages are not confined to the battle field, but do 
their desolating work upon the disposition of the 
contending peoples. This pestis driving out kind- 
ness and moderation and mercy, and replacing them 
by feelings of hatred andrevenge. It is, among the 
victors, blunting the perception of a right and 
wrong, causing them to confound the sword of war 
with the sword of justice, and making the people 
who three months ago humbly committed their 
cause to God, to believe themselves now commis- 
sioned as his scourge to punish all the crimes of the 
French nation both at home and abroad. The 
neutral nations are through their press calling upon 
the Germans to exhibit magnanimity, to be moder- 
ate in their demands, and forgiving to their enemies. 
But independent of the fact that the blindness of 
the French seem to leave little room for magna- 
nimity, Iam eonvinced thatif the government re- 
flects faithfully the will of the people, the full 
pound of flesh will be weighed out though the vic- 
tim bleed in every vein. The tones of the public 
are full of terrible meaning. Even now when itis 
said that some of the diplomats, Count Bismarck at 
the head, prefer to starve rather than storm Paris, 
the official journals feel themselves called upon to 
allay the impatience of the people, which complains 
of the delay, by representing the great difficulties 
of gathering the artillery and by promising that the 
bombardment shall begin the moment everything is 
in readiness. © 

Meantime the arrangements for a united Germany 
are proceeding, though the Germany to be united is 
as yet pretty much in the dark as to what is being 
done. After much hurrying hither and thither, 
mysterious journeyings from Berlin to Munich, from 
there to Versailles and back to Berlin again, the 
ministers of ‘the various kings and princes, and the 
leaders of the chief parties, are gathered about Bis 
marck’s table in the Prussian headquarters, with 
their pockets stuffed full of proposals ang conditions 
of agreement. Many conjectures are made as to the 
final terms, but nothing of importance is really 
known, aad perhaps nothing will be until the vari- 
ous Assemblies ar@ called upon to give a two-thirds 
vote for the union. 

if I add that the beginning of November is ex- 
pected to bring an end to these deliberations and a 
commencement of the bombardment, that the 9th 
of November is fixed for the elections tor the new 
Assembly, that the prospects for an armistice do not 
seem to the press or people favorable, that accord- 
ing to the war department the number of Germans 
now in France is 856,000, of which 740,000 are Prus- 
sians and North Germans, you will have the sum of 
what occupies attention in the political and military 
world, with the exception of the important fact that 
a jeweler of South Germany has presented to Bis- 
marck a magnificent gold quill pen, set with most 
valuable brilliants, and destined for the signing of 
the new third “ Peace of Panis.” E. A. L., Jr. 

P.S. As Ladd these lines the city is wild with the 
tidings of the capture of Metz. Preparations had 
been every day making during the last week for the 
accommodation of a large number of new guests, 
but the reported 150,000 will tax the elasticity of all 
German fortresses and camps, The substantial and 
moral effeets will be clearer when this reaches you 
than in this moment of excitement, but in view of 
the fact that it must shorten the miseries of the war, 
I cannot but close with King William’s own words, 
“ Thank Providence,” 
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The Household. 


PHOSPHORUS OR LIGHT-BRINGER. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
W* think it very desirable that house- 

keepers, as well as mothers, should under- 
stand, not only how to employ the large variety of 
materials which, being in daily use ejther as articles 
of food or remedial agents, come into their peculiar 
province, but that they should also be well informed 
about the growth, natural habits, or preparation, of 
all such articles, and the many combinations of 
which each is capable. 

Did time and space permit, we should like exceed- 
ingly to search out and lay before our readers such 
information as history or scientific research has sup- 
plied, connected ‘with the numberless articles that 
belong to domestic or household economy. But for 
the present we must be content with afew words 
about Phosphorus. We have been greatly interested 
in an article in the American Grocer, by Prof. 
Darby, on that subject, and hope the facts we glean 
from it will be practically instructive to others. 
From it we learn how closely, in its many combina- 
tions, its use or neglect is connected with the heaith- 
ful or feeble development of physical and mental 
qualities. 

Brandt, of Hamburg, has the credit of having dis- 
covered phosphorus about two hundred years ago; 
but by many it is thought that the monks had some 
knowledge of it at an earlier period. If so, it was 
carefully hidden from common eyes, and they prob- 
ably had only such knowledge as enabled them to 
use it in connection with other mysterious machinery 
by whick they held the’ people subject to their 
power. Brandt was certainly the first to bring it 
into public notice; but it appears quite probable 
that the monks did know of this substance, as many 
of the signs and wonders by which they controlled 
the multitude, and which were believed to be mira- 
culous in the middle ages, were doubtless but the 
effects of phosphorus. By dissolving it in sweet oil 
and rubbing it on to the hair, a bright light—the 
halo of glory—shone about their heads—the saintly 
emblem of their holiness—their “‘ credential letters”’ 
from God. By writing with phosphorus on the walls 
of their cathedrals or altars, or on their persons, the 
words or signs became luminous for a few moments 
—long enough to attract the attention and excite 
the fears of the lukewarm and wavering, or confirm 
the faithful, and excite them to greater self-denial 
in enriching the Church—then, slowly and mys- 
teriously, it faded away. The miraculous writings 
and signs we read of in the records of the middle 
ages were doubtless produced by this agent, which the 
monks had learned to employ for their own purposes. 
Nor was its use confined to the upbuilding of the 
‘“True Church” alone. Many a dark deed of wrong 
and cruelty was accomplished by working upon the 
fears, imaginations, and passions of the ignorant, 
and therefore credulous, people of that half-civilized 
period, through this agency. 

Phosphorus is a widely diffused element, extracted 
from bones, animal matter, and many other sub- 
stances, by a chemical process; but in these earlier 
days it was known, and then but imperfectly, only 
to a few, and in the hands of the crafty and de- 
signing was employed to accomplish their schemes of 
ambition and revenge, as well as to establish and 
confirm the power of The Church. But now, 
through its various combinations, it becomes an ob- 
ject of great and general interest, and in the house- 
hold, when its capabilities are well understood, it 
is invaluable, 

When pure, phosphorus is of a pale, yellowish 
color, semi-transparent, resembling wax. It is not 
soluble in water, but, exposed to the air, it passes 
throufh a slow combustion, which produces ozone 
and phosphorus acid. Ozone can be brought into 
daily practical use. It isa great natural purifier. 
Put a clean stick of phosphorus into a saucer ; half 
covey it with water, and place it in asick room, or 
where there is any infectious or contagious dis- 
ease, and it will destroy all malaria in the air, and 
purify it, as, while it is in water, a stream of ozone 
will be constantly passing into the room. But 
phosphorus must be used with care, and only under 
water, else the heat of the dry hand might set it on 
fire. The dish eontaining it should be placed up 
above the reach of children, and be guarded against 
all meddling, as the water into which phosphorus 
has been put becomes poisonous. It is luminous in 
the dark, and can be ignited by simply rubbing it; 
but although so inflammable, it is not easy to set 
any ordinary combustible on fire with it, as it will 
cover up the material witha dense mass of phos- 
phoric acid, which extinguishes the combustion. 

Wherever animal life can be sustained, or vege- 
tation produced, the soil will surely contain phos- 
phorus. It is a strong element in the brain and 
throughout the system, when in a natural condition, 
and is a most important part in the food that con- 
tains any nourishment or strength-giving proper- 
ties. In bones and lean flesh it is abundant, but is 
never known in thefat. The active materials of the 
whole system lie in the lean portion of the body and 
in the bones; therefore, to secure a healthy condi- 
tion of these portions of the body, they must-be sus- 
tained by that element in our food which is best 
adapted to their needs. Vegetables and fruit con- 
tain very little phosphorus, and therefore must be 
combined with a more strength-giving element. 
Grains of all kinds, but particularly wheat, contain 
a large portion of phosphorus, but it lies principally 
in the outer eoating or husk of the grain—that which 
becomes bran when ground—and therefore coarse or 
unbolted wheat is thore nourishing and gtrengthen- 
ing than the flour, for in the fine wheat bread we 
lose most of the phosphorus, and thereby the most 
wholesome part of the wheat. 

Animals which feea on roots, grain, or grass, re- 
ceive into their own systems a large quantity of 
Phosphorus. “‘ As sea plants absorb soda, iodine, and 
bromine trom the sea water in which they grow, 











and land plants receive inte their own being the 


potash from the soil in which they are found, so in 
all animals which live on the production of the earth, 
the phosphorus is incorporated into their own fiesh, 
and for that reason we secure in animal food an 
amount of health and strength that cannot be 
found in vegetable diet alone.” ‘ 

Prof. Darby claims that mothers should see that 
their childrer. have a suitable amount of lean meat. 
He tells us that milk has only a moderate degree of 
the phosphorus element. Eggs havea larger pro- 
portion. Oysters are largely phosphorized, and all 
fish have a fair amount. 

We all know that we sbould not indulge largely 
in fat meat—that it is bad for the blood, as are rich 
gravies, tending to produce irruptive troubles and 
dyspepsia. While “‘ we eat flour bread and vege- 
tables, we cannot have brain power or physical 
power unless we also use meat or its equivalent. We 
cannot think without brains, and we cannot work 
without good muscles, and neither of those can be 
supplied from a largely vegetable diet.” 

Whatever gives light spontaneously is called phos- 
phorescent, but that term does not imply that the 
light is produced by phosphorus. There is none of 
it in sugar, yet rub two pieces together in the dark, 
and they emit light, or phosphorescence. Many ani- 
mals have this power of emitting light, and the 
phenomenon is generally ascribed to the presence of 
this agent; but experience leads to a different con- 
clusion. A lightning-bug, put into the receiver of an 
air-pump with a piece of phosphorus, will continue 
to glow, while the light from the phosphorus will 
gradually fade away. “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” “ Jack- 
with-the-Lantern,” “ Ignis Fatuus,”’ are ‘ terms ap- 
plied to a phenomenon that has been almost uni- 
formly ascribed to a compound of phosphorus, but 
we are confident it is an insect production. We do 
not believe it is a gas, but a secretion from an ani- 
mal that, in a globular shape and phosphorescent, 
floats in the air.” 


RECEIPTS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


EFORE giving some receipts for soups, we 
wish first to remind our young housekeepers 

that it is important for them to bear in mind the 
necessity and economy of keeping good stock con- 
stantly on hand. The French stock pot is always in 
readiness to receive every bone, coarse or refuse bit 
of meat not suitable to use for the main dish or for 
side dishes. We understand that the French use 
earthenware for this purpose, and also for ‘‘soup- 
digesters.’”’ It would be a benefaction if our ** house- 
furnishing” merchants would import some of these 
“soup-digesters’’ and “‘stock-pots,” as they are far 
better than metal. But until we can procure such, 
the stock, as fast as made, should be strained into a 
large stone pot, and when cold, all the grease that 
rises and hardens on top must be removed, clarified, 
and set aside for cooking purposes. Aside from the 
economy of using all refuse meat and bones for 
stock, and the convenience of having it always 
ready for use, the soup will be better if the stock is 
made at least the day before, because one can then 
easily remove all the grease—an important item in 
preparing good soups. . 
Tomato Sour.—Use stock from beef, ham, veal 


boil two hours. 


fire, and stew till these last vegetables are tender. 


for some people. 


palatable. 


table hot. Or, 


butter, salt and pepper. Fry in lard. 


flour, the whites of three eggs, half a teaspoonful 


foam; then the flour, and milk and soda the last. 
We ate some of this cake last week, made entirely 


excellent. . 

Porato Pastry ror Meat Pres.—Six good 
sized potatoes, boiled and mashed mealy and white, 
one teacup of sweet cream, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and flour enough to make it stay together and roll 
out. Work and handle as little as possible, and roll 





thicker than common pastry, 


or any other bones or refuse meat. Put two or three 
quarts into your soup-kettle—the size of your family 
must determine the quantity ; cut in one carrot, one 
small onion, if agreeable, a little celery or fresh 
parsley; add salt, pepper, and herbs to suit the 
taste, and then make the stock thick with tomatoes 
—fresh from the vine are much the best; a spoonful 
or two of star maccaroni is an improvement, or rice 
or pearl barley, if you have either on hand. Let it 


A Deticrovs Soup.—Peel and slice six large 
onions and four turnips; fry them in one quarter of 
@ pound of butter, and then pour over them four 
quarts of boiling water. Toast a good sized crust of 
bread, hard and brown (but take care that itis not 
burned at all), and put into the soup, with a little 
celery; sweet herbs, salt, and pepper to suit your 
taste. Stew gently four hours, stirring often to pre- 
vent it from scorching; strain through a coarse 
cloth or strainer, when it has cooked the four hours. 
Have ready a little thinly-sliced earrot, turnip, and 
celery—a few slices of each will be sufficient; put 
these into the soup after straining it; return to the 


A spoonful or two of tomato catsup will improve it 


We have not tried either of these soups, but 
were told by an excellent housekeeper that they 
were both excellent. We demurred at the quan- 
tity of tomato and onion, but judge the long time 
given to cook the soup may combine and incor- 
porate the different flavors so as to make it quite 


MEAT CROQUETTES.—Mince cold chicken very 
fine; moisten with rich gravy; season with pepper 
and salt. Stipe them by pressing tightly into a jelly- 
glass or long, pear-shaped wine-glass; brush over 
with beaten egg after they are shaped, and roll in 
bread crumbs, and fry in lard. Drain, and send to 


Beat. together one pint of cream and one pint 
of minced chicken, three tablespoons even full of 


Snow-Batt Cake.—One cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, half a,cup of sweet milk, two cups of 


of soda, one spoonful of cream of tartar, sifted with 


the flour; beat butter and sugar thoroughly to- 
gether; add the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff 


by 2 little girl of eight years old, and pronounce it 


THE KITCHEN. 


BY PROF. J. DAKBY. 


fre kitchen isa source of power. Its influ- 
ence is for good and evil. It kills and it keeps 
alive. It produces health and destroys it. It gives 
joy and suffering. It gives good temper and is the 
fountain of evil passions. 

The kitchen is a reception room for all that sup- 
ports the physical man. The mixtures are made, and 
the boilings, bakings and roastings are here carried 
on. It isa chemical laboratory in which the most 
complicated changesare effected and the most varied 
re-actions are brought about. It differs, however, 
most remarkably from a chemist’s laboratory in the 
means of estimating its results. The chemist’s re- 
sults are determined, to the thousandth part of a 
grain, by the balance. The results of the kitchen 
have a very different determination. Appetite takes 
the place of the balance. The experimerters are 
also very different. The chemist is a man with mind 
trained to the highest degree, with intellectual 
powers of the highest order, with powers of anarysis 
and induction inferior to none. The kitchen is 
usually under the unlimited control of Judy or 
Maggie, knowing just as much of the complicated 
changes which she guides, as the horse does of the 
oats he eats. 

The kitchen is the higher department of the two. 
The chemist may administer to the intelligence of 
the cook, but the cook administers to the sustenance 
and vigor of God’s noblest creatures. If the standard 
for the determination of the products of the kitchen 
p were changed from the appetite to the proper nour- 
ishment of the body, so that the body, mind, and 
soul, should be made to play their appropriate parts, 
a great end would be aceomplished. Let Hygenia 
be substituted for Maggie and Judy, and the kitchen 
would send forth results that would gladden the 
world. Every lady, the head of a family, should be 
the Hygenia, and her intelligence should guide every 
operation. We doubtif thereis any source from 
which flows so many evils as from the kitchen. We 
think the worm of the still, awful as the destruction 
is which flows from it, must give the palm to the 
kitchen. The sources of the evils are not so palpable, 
but not less certain. 

An old eminent physician declared to us, that most 
of the common complaints were due to the improper 
cooking of food or food, taken in improper quantities; 
and that could he direct the food, he could cure 
more than by medicines. 

Thousands of the ills to which flesh is heir, spring 
from improper combinations of food, from improper 
cooking, or improper eating. We cast all the re- 
sults flowing from aignorance or appetiteon Prov- 
idence, when Providence és but executing the pen- 
alty of violated laws. i 

To trace the history of the art of cooking ig no easy 
matter. It seems not to have received much attention 
among barbarous or half civilized nations or tribes. 
The roasting on the open fire of their meats, and 
parching their grains, and baking simple cakes, was 
the extent of the culinary art, among such people. To 
cook food seems to beinstinctive to man, and assoon 
as fire was discovered it was applied to this purpose. 
Man has been called ‘a cooking animal,” and we 
believe it is true in onesense. No other animal cooks 
its food, but there may be men who do not cook. In 
the earliest ages of the world they may not have 
cooked, but lived on the fruits yielded spontaneously 
and some tribes have been found in equatorial lati- 
tudes entirely frugiverous. Among the early Greeks 
open fire alone was used, they having no cooking 
utensils but the spit. When Achilles received bis 
royal guests, he served them with the shoulders of 
the lamb and fat kid and the large back of the succu- 
lent pig roasted, as related by Homer. "The process 
of boiling, we believe, is notvhere mentioned by this 
author. The Hebrews seem to have been the first, 
or among the first, who used boiling, which might 
have been original with themselves, or Abraham 
may have learned itin Egypt ; for certainly Jacob, 
made broth for his father Isaac. Boiling implies a 
knowledge of working in metals, and considerable 
advancement in theart. There seem to have been 
professional cooks very early, as Cadmus, who 
brought tetters into Greece, was cook to the King of 
Sidon. 

In later times when literature rose and advanced 
the kitchen became a special object of interest, and 
it progressed pari passuwith their interests. 

The Gastronomy of Archistratus of Syracuse, writ- 
ten in the time of Plato, was highly esteemed ; and 
that the author was of the first rank is indicated by 
his being the special friend of the son of Pericles. 
His devotion to his specialty is shown by the fact 
that when he traveled, and he traveled much, he 
took no notice of the countries through which he 
passed, nor of the manners and customs of the 
people who inhabited them, but entered the kitchens 
to learn how the food was prepared that came to 
their tables. Inthe prosperous days of Athens no 
people had ever paid more attention to the de- 
velopment of the culinary art than they did. How 
great the contrast to their neighbors the Lacaedemo- 
nians! Allluxuries were excluded from their tables, 
and the art of cookery extended to the preparation 
of a broth, that no other people could swallow. A 
stranger visiting them said that he did not wonder 
at the courage and disregard of death of the Spar- 
tans, as living as they did was worse than dying. 

Among the Romans during their early history, the 
kitchen was an unimportantinstitution. They were 
a hardy race and lived on homely fare. When they 
had conquered the world, and their generals and sol- 
diers returned from foreign conquest, especially of 
Egypt, Greece, and the East, they brought to the 
imperial city all the luxurious customs of the con- 
quered nations, and not only équaled them in their 
preductions in this line, but exceeded them in the 
magnificence of the surroundings of the kitchen. 

The kitchens weresumptuously furnished. Floors 
were of the finest marble, pictures of the highest art 
adorned the walls, and the vessels of the kitchen 
were of bronze, brass, and silver, of the most finished 
patterns. The kitchen was the center of interest 
with the governors of the world. p 
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They became dissatisfied with their natural pro- 
ductions, and the world was ransacked to gather new 
and strange delicacies for their voluptuous tastes. 
Strange dishes, at enormous expense, were served up. 
A dish was composed of 500 ostriches’ brains, another 
dish consisted of the tongues of 500 singing birds. 
They also directed their attention to the production 
articles of luxury by artificial feeding. From oysters 
to birds and beasts and fishes, they had immense 
structures for their rearing and fattening. Oysters 
of enormous size were raised in private waters. The 
fish ponds of Lucullus have never been equaled 
probably in extent or in. the results obtained from 
them. It is said that single feasts cost him more than 
$6,000. Itis recorded of Vitellus that he prepared 
one dish that cost him $40,000, and that at an enter- 
tainment he had upon his table 7,000 birds and 2,006 
fishes. Itis to be regretted that more details are 
not recorded of their management, as they might be 
of immense benefit at the present time. The extrav- 
agant expenditure in the feasts of the Romans may 
be surmised from the fact that Geta hadas many 
courses as there were letters in the alphabet. 

The famous example recorded of Cleopatra of dis- 
solving costly pearls and drinking the solution at the 
close of a feast, originated in Anthony’s taunting 
her with the assertion that she could not producea 
feast in Egypt costing beyond a certain sum, and if 
she could not supply the costly delicacies of Rome, 
she could feast on gems. 

The Romans:did not yield their kitchens to un- 
skilled domestics. They had regular schools of th 
art of preparing and cooking articles of food, and 
men of varied learning and of great intellectual 
powers were the managers of the dietetics of wealthy 
Romans. The result of all this management was 
effeminacy and imbecility, so that Rome fell an easy 
prey to more hardy races. Could not the causes of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire be recorded 
in much less space than four octavo volumes? Would 
not one word include the evil that sapped the found- 
ation of her power—Kitchen? 

In another article we shall conclude the historical 
view of our subject, and recur to its practical aspect. 








THE BROOK. 


RUN on tip-toe through the grass— 

With laughing whispers as I pass, 
With whispers low to bemding ferns, 
And showers of pearls for blue-bell urns. 


The swallows stoop to kiss—I run, 

And bound away through shade and sun— 
They cease for once their rapid chase 
Of insect prey, with me to race. 


Like birds through air, my minnow dart; 

Or where rough rocks my waters part, 
And form still eddies dark and wide, 
My speckled trout their beauties hide. 


Yhe robin dips his yellow bill 

And steals my pearls—he drinks his fill ; 
Then steals again a dainty bath 
Of sparkling gems—nor fears my wrath. 


On, on through lights and silver shades— 
And as I pass, in quiet glades, 

I paint beneath the flowered banks 

My pictures rare—nor care for thanks ;— 


My pictures free—yet kept from some; 
For when the reckless breezes come, 
I quickly weave of wavelets fair 
A magic veil, and stretch it there. 
a 


Tl play no more more mid the cardinal flowers, 

Nor paint in the shade of jessamine bowers. 
I’ve a grander work, with a freer motion, 
Far away, far away in the wild, wild ocean. 


Who can may play, and who can may pe gay— 
With the world at work for its life t-day. 
Where the ocean roars and the winds rush free, 
And the thunders burst—there’s a work for me. 
—O. 8. N. 








8s PATCHING GRIEF WITH PROV- 
ERBS.” 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


OW few understand the office of Consoler! 
What weary platitudes irritate the spirit 
smarting under the rod of affliction, and sicken the 
broken in heart? Not so the Hope of Israel walked 
the Galilean streets, His was an active and remedial 
sympathy very different from the humiliating pity 
and advice which is too often “the wormwood and 
the gall” in the cup of sorrow which is given us to 
drink. 

When the first great trial of my life came and 
stripped me of the wealth which, for a short time, I 
had enjoyed so keenly, I remember feeling thankful 
that the Pharisee and the Priest did pass me by. I 
knew that the one would say, ‘‘ Why were you not 
more prudent? You must have heard that this road 
was ever the resort of thieves!” while the other 
would have told me “ That it was not man’s doing at 
all, and that I must submit for the Lord had taken 
away.’ Now, young as I was, I knew the value of 
wealth, and realized what the loss of it meant. Had 
I not seen how easily society excuses the empty head 
and heart, and how pitiless itis tothe empty purse? 
So I was glad in the first hours of my desolation to 
be let alone. Job’s three comforters gave him seven 
days of silence, but my “dear five hundred friends” 
could not restrain their curiosity and advice and 
pity so long; in less than a week 1 had heard it all, 
and had come tothe conclusion which the subtle 
Rochefoucauld drew “ That we find in the adversity 
of even our best friends something which does not 
displease us.” But late one afternoon I had a differ- 
ent visitor. She had a bright, cheerful face, though 
an old one, and she came smiling into my parlor and 
kissed me with a hopeful confidence that was in 
itself infectious. ‘‘ We won’t talk about your little 
trouble, my dear,” she said, “that is all over now; 
I came to speak about the future.”’ . 

““ Ah!’ I said, “ that is so dark.” 

“Nonsense! It never was so bright. Why, I 
should think you would enjoy having a fortune to 





make! My working days were by long odds my 
happiest ones. Now if I was you I should take off 
that unbecoming dress and make myself bright and 
pretty—when Archie comes home coax him to go to 
the United States and make twice as much as you 
have lost.’’ 

“Go to America! What are you thinking cf?” 

“T know all about it, dear. I’ve got sons and 
nephews there; it is a glorious country, and let me 
tell you poverty is not quite ‘the unpardonable sin’ 
as it is here. I wish I was young, I would go myself; 
in my opinion you cannot go too soon.” 

As she talked I caught her enthusiasm ; I became 
hopeful, then merry, and I sent her away promising 
all she asked of me. This was the sympathy I 
needed. In any trouble or perplexity the friend 
who can show you the road out of it is the truest, 
and gives the kindest comfort. 

Not many weeks after this conversation I stood on 
the deck of the steamer Atlantic, sobbing out my 
last (farewell to a mother whom I loved with pas- 
sionate devotion and a father who had been far 
more tome than that tender relation usually im- 
plies. I saw her lifted fainting int) a returning 
steamer, and watched him stanumg bareheaded 
praying for the child and companion he was never 
more to see. And thus he lives forever in my heart, 
the summer wind lifting his long white hair, stand- 
ing with barehead and praying as he stood. When 
IT had looked my last I felt as if now the bitterness 
of death was past. If any one then had spoken to 
me the maxims common on such occasions, they 
would have received but scant courtesy and less at- 
tention, Butashrewder comforter found me; found 
me when I had become calm with the weariness of 
weeping, and crushed into a kind of submission by a 
sense of the hopelessness of resistance. 

With what wonderful tact she led me on to talk of 
my home; how patiently she bore with the selfish 
garrulousness of my grief; how quickly she found 
out my pet vanity and humored it by praising that 
“ noble looking old man,”’ my father, were all proofs 
of her goodness and sagacity which I did not analyze 
at the time. By and by she told me how she 
had sons in Geneva at school, and how often she 
went to visit them ; and the thousand leagues which 
had looked so formidable was bridged by Hope; and 
the parting which had seemed irrevocable, disan- 
nulled by Love. Ihave never forgotten the light 
on her face, the ring of faith and courage in her 
voice. ‘Small service is true service while it lasts,” 
and these little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness are the best portion of life. Prayer and 
praise are always imperfect offices, but ‘ Charity 
covereth the multitude of sins,’’ 

Can Lever forget the “‘sad, dark day of nothing- 
ness,’?’ when my first son “left the sunshine for the 
sunless land?’ It was in the weary war time, and 
his loss was embittered by the cruel thought that 
perhaps he had perished for want of the proper med- 
icines or the necessary skill. For eight long weeks I 
had striven so hard to keep him, fighting disease at 
every step, day by day redeeming him from the 
grave by a never ceasing watchfulness, praying 
humbly as I went in all my household ways, for his 
life—and now he had it—Lo! Eternal Life! “I 
opened not my mouth, because God did it,’’ but still 
I was conscious of a dumb rebellion; and let no one 
judge-me hardly when I say that my sorrow was all 
the bitterer because it was quite impossible to pro- 
cure the white shroud and the decent coffin to inurn 
the precious dust. There were many to weep with 
me but this one want kept me blind and deaf to all 
comforts, Towards evening a lady with whom I 
had but a slight acquaintance sent me a basket of 
beautiful white flowers and a small parcel contain- 
ing a piece of white cashmere for a shroud and 
enough velvet to cover and line the cedar coffin. 
Oh! mothers who have clasped the rosébuds in hands 
whose little work was done all too soon, I need not 
tell you what a passion of gratitude filled my heart 
for the giver as with trembling fingers and quick 
dropping tears (which had not flowed till now) I 
fashioned the last garment for this beloved child. 
Thus Iannointed him for his burial with the tears 
of love and thanksgiving and the incense of resigna- 
tion. ‘Miserable comforters’’ had reason and even 
revelation proved until this woman, with an angel’s 
instinct, brought me strength and faith even out of 
my weakness. 


But I need not multiply personal instances. Any 
one who keeps eyes and ears attent in this great city 
may easily see how generally mistaken are the offices 
of mercy and comfort. Walk up and down Broad- 
way, and watch the eager, hungry faces of the little 
ehildren begging, or selling their small wares. A 
single penny wiil often bring lightinto their sad faces; 
yet, so many who think themselves followers of 
Christ in all things, have told me, “That on principle 
they never give anything to street beggars.” On 
what principle? ‘0, they would be sure to spend 
it foolishly.” Is our expenditure always that of 
wise stewards? Nothing for vanity; nothing for 
self-indulgence; nothing for sin? Besides, Christ 
néver asked if they were “worthy for whom He 
should do this?”” When He healed the ten lepers 
He knew that only one would return to give glory 
to God. The other night, on this street, I counted by 
the wayside, four blind men, begging. I tried to 
imagine the Son of God walking again among men; 
to hear, above all, the din and bustle of the city’s 
traffic; the surging footsteps of the excited multi- 
tude, and the jubilant cry of ‘‘ Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” I asked myself, 
Would these blind men call in vain, “ Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy upon us.” If you think they 
would, why, then, pass on; but if you think as I do, 
drop them a penny as you pass, even though the 
number in your purse be small. 

It is sometimes better to trust the heart than the 
head, for he is often “‘ the wisest man who is not wise 
atall.” Practical, sensible help is the truest comfort 
in sorrow—bread instead of tracts, dollars instead of 
good advice. Certainly this is very material, but it 
is the altar-steps, sloping up to something more 
divine; and not more material than that beautiful 
image of Consolation by which God himself has 
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chosen to express His infinite compassion and sym- 
pathy for His wounded ones, “‘ As one whom his mo- 
ther comforteth.” 





LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY MRS. 8. J. PRICHARD. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


While the little family of three ate in thankfulness 
inside their little cottage, outside the storm broad- 
ened and grew. The winds went on their march— 
tramp! tramp! with unseen feet over the ocean. 

Mr. Storm arose from the table and went out. 
After a few minutes he returned, saying. ‘‘ Mary, 
it will be an awful night. 1am glad I am here.” 

Mrs. Storm was just then “clearing the table.’’ She 
was carrying a pile of plates away, but she quickly 
set them down and going up to her husband put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. She did not 
say one word, but you see that was her way of tell- 
ing him how glad she was. She had quite another 
way of thanking God for His goodness which neither 
her husband nor child nor you and I know anything 
more about, than that she went out of doors, and 
stood a minute with her hands tight clasped and 
her eyes wide open looking up into the sky. All we 
know is, that she was thanking God. In what words 
He alone heard. , 

“Shall you have to sit up, Papa?’ asked Shawny, 
“and you so tired ?” 

“ Certainly, darling.” . 

“Let me watch a little while foryou. I'll keep 
ever so wide awake and let you know if the light 
burns the least mite dim.” 

“Tam afraid Uncle Sam wouldn’t trust you, my 
little one, beside, Lam afraid you would forget all 
about it in five minutes.”’ 

In vain did Shawny promise to keep wide awake 
and coax her father to lie down on’ the settle and 
geta wee nap, for the light-keeper knew and list- 
ened to every note the wind was blowing, and he 
knew yet more,—even that one of the mighty storms 
it pleases the good Lord to send was gathering the 
forces together for conflict, therefore he said to his 
little daughter, ‘“‘Shawny, if your father and mother 
were out to-night in a great ship, a steam-ship that 
was coming landward, and this dangerous island, 
with all the rocks lying around it, was right in its 
pathway, and with only this signal light to save 
them from death, what do you think the keeper of 
that light ought todo?” ‘Keep it burning, just as 
bright as could be, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, and. not trust it toa baby girl, who might 
fall asleep and be dreaming of nothing ‘n a few min- 
utes.”’ 

“*T never dreamed of nothing, never,’’ said Shawny, 
“and I could keep as wide awake as anything, think- 
ing of that ship that was looking at my light all the 
time.” 

Presently Shawny’s head was trying the air on 
avery sidein search of a pillow. She had had so 
much to do that day, that she fell asleep without the 
slightest warning. : 

There was little need for curtains at any time, for 
the windows of the little house on the Isle of Psalms, 
for there was no one to look in but the land and the 
sea, and the great eye that burned up in the tower. 
On that night the curtains were not let fall, for Mr. 
Storm wished to note the slightest variation in the 
light. 

Shawny was carried off to her little bed, as uncon- 
scious as one of the rocks on the shore—and, while 
she slept, Mr. and Mrs. Storm sat down to talk over 
the events of the day. Mrs. Storm had brought news 
from the little village and letters from his wife’s 
friends. After these were read they fell into silence 
listening to the rise and fall of the wind as it came 
over the sea. 

“T will sit up as long as I can with you,” said the 
cheerful, happy, little wife, ‘‘andif you find yourself 
getting sleepy don’t failto awaken me. You must 
remember that your hard rowin the wind to-day 
will call out for sleep to-night.” 

Mr. Storm promised to call herif he needed to, 
and then he waited and watched until the clock 
struck eleven. Then amighty out-sweep of wind 
seemed to rock the house on its foundations, the 
tower swayed and the light flickered, darkened, and 
almost went out. 

Mr. Storm arose and said, “ Mary, I’m going down 
to the landing to draw the boat up higher, it must 
be near full-sea.’’ Mr. Storm reached up for his 
storm coat and was putting it on when his wife said, 
“Wait! Idonotlike to be leftalone. Ishall think 
you are in some danger,” and putting a shawl over 
her head she went down with him. 

The night was very dark, the séa was alivein its 
every drop to the storm spirit. Out of the darkness 
on every side arose a line of fiery foam, making an 
awful outbreak, but these two souls had lived with 
the storms so long that except the voices were very 
loud or full of unknown cries they felt no fear for 
themselves, so on they went down to the landing. 

No human being who has not been shut out from 
all the rest of the world by storms and seas that were 
impassable at certain times can know the clinging 
affection which this light-keeper and his wife fe 1 
for each other and for their child. What was danger 
for one meant danger for all. 

Mrs. Storm clung a little tighter to the arm of her 
husband as she saw the fury of the breakers on the 
bar. They seemed aboutto meet breakers of fire 
for the ocean was lit up by phosphorescence. To 
children who have never seen this gleaming water I 
do not know that Ican better ill te it than by 
the fire fly, kngwn to almost every child in the 
North. You have seen in the low-lying meadows, 
just before the time for the grass to be cut in, July, 
a thousand little winking eyes at night, which 
seemed to be just opening and shutting all the time, 
and every time pouring out a drop of light. Now, 
to have an idea of the ocean when phosphorescent 
you must think of all the fire flies you have ever 
seen, and asI have heard a little boy say not long 
ago when expressing the amount of hislove, “A 
thousand million billionaries” more, and all these 





squeezed up together as tight as the poor people in 
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a street car in New York when the red-ball is put 
up to tell that there is skating in the Central Park, 
so that you can’t tell one from another, and then you 
must think that they keep on winking their fire-eyes 
every instant until there isn’t room enough to put 
a pin-point in, and then I don’t know but you may 
havein your mind but a poor picture of what the 
ocean is when it gets on fire withastorm. Itisso 
grand to steal down among the rocks on a surf- 
beaten shore with the night all about you, and the 
ocean all before you, and watch the flery breakers 
rollin! All the more grand if you could be where 
Mr. and Mrs. Storm were that night, on an island 
and at the mercy of the waves with nothing but 
God’s hand to stay their coming. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


HILE little Shawny slept in safety in the 

small house down on the land’s edge at mid 
night her father and mother heard, coming in like 
great drum notes of the gale,the booming of a ship’s 
gun, and at the samé instant a mighty surge of wind 
went over the island and after that there was dark- 
ness in the lantern. 

With astrong and silent grasp of hands the two 
made their way beating against the storm to the 
light-house. Thedoor into Shawny’s play-room had 
been burst open by the wind and the upward current 
‘had blown out the light. With haste a candle was 
brought and the door fastened. 

Before Mr. Storms cold light up again, there came 
the booming of the gum, that signal of distress, so 
pitiful to hear, antid the wild tremor of the tower 
that shook as though the wind was angry at finding 
it there, and determined to sweep it away. 

Mr. Storm went up, and offce again the light burst 
on the darkness to save unknown souls from death. 

“TIsn’t it a good thing we were up?” said Mrs. 
Storm, “‘ or the light might have been out all night.’’ 

Steadily gleamed the signal of danger, until the 
morning came. Faint, and fainter came the guns, 
until Mr. Storm knew that either the ship was gone 
down, or else it had escaped its, peril. 

At day dawn, weary and worn, but with a glad 
sense of having done his duty and been faithful to 
his trust, the light-keeper turned down the wick, the 
light went out and he went to rest. 

Thestorm grew with theday. The salt spray dashed 
across the Isle of Psalms and nearly drenched Shawny 
as she tried to take a look about the light-house in 
the fmorning. She thought there never had been 
such a blow since the island was made. Watching 
her chances in the bits of pause that came, even in 
the fiercest storms, the child darted around the base 
of the light-house and brought back her trophies,— 
the poor, dead little birds that had dashed them- 
selves to death against the cruel light in the night. 
Bright hued wings Shawny carried that would never 
again wing to the sky ; little heads with eyes that 
looked still alive, but which the fatal light had put 
out forever. 

With tears and fond lamentings, Shawny gathered 
the strangers in; she wiped the salt spray from their 
wings; she laid them down side by side until the 
funeral should take place ; which funeral meant the 
time when she should carry them down to the sea’s 
edge and leave them there ona rock for the father 
to prepare them for preservation,—a rite which 
Shawny steadfastly refused to stay and look upon, 

Mrs. Storm had fallen asleep during the night, and 
so when her husband went to rest at sunrise she 
meant to do a very kind thing in letting him sleep 
allday. She knew how tired he was, and she did 
not awaken him until it was time to trim the lamps. 
It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when she 
aroused bim. 4 

Shawny was delighted to have her father abroad 
again ; the day had been so lonejy without him. 

“Wait and get your dinner bdfore you touch the 
old lamps,” she said, taking his hand and trying to 
draw him into the room where she knew it waited 
ready for him. 

Mr. Storm was alarmed when he foung how late it 
was, and said “the light must be y first, if he 
fasted a week.”’ 

Shawney follewed her father into the oil-room to 
show him her wonderful birds. He scarcely stopped 
to notice them. He only said, “‘ I saw a man yester- 
day, a great naturalist, Shawny,—@ man who gives 
all his time to getting together birds and curious 
things, and he is coming over here to buy all your 
collection.” 

Shawny put ‘her little foot down by the great oil 
tank with decision, exclaiming, ‘‘ He shan’t 
have one single oneofthem. I hopehe’ll get drown- 
ed before he gets here, I do!’”’ 

“Shawny ! I am very sorry to hear you say that; 
stand aside now, I am going to fill my can,’’—and he 
turned the spigot—no ojl followed. 

“There is something wrong; the faucetis stop- 
ped,” he thought, and tried to clearit, Still no oil 
came. The man turned pale, as with frightened 
look he glanced past Shawny as though he did not 
even see her, and looked up toward the lantern. 

“*God have mercy!” he ejaculated, 

“What did you say, Papa?” 

He did not answer, but burst into his wife’s pres- 
ence with the fearful words, “Mary! the oil is 
out!” 

Thefhan and the woman looked at one another, 
and then Mrs. Sto. was the first to speak, “ You 
must be wrong,” she said, “it ought to last a fort: 
night longer, it always has;” and she hurried past 
him to see with her own eyes if the story he told was 
true. 

Poor Shawny stood just within her play-room, 
looking down upon her dead birds with a certain 
vague idea that she had made some great mistake, 
but not knowing just what, Something she knew 
must be very wrong, or her father had not gone 
away without speaking to her so 

Presently she heard her mother speaking in the oil 
room. ‘“ You must open the tank to make it quite 
certain,” she said, and Shawny stood and looked on 
while her father put a gimlet into it. 

“Don’t you see that it is so?’ asked Mr. Storm, 
and Mrs. Storm burst into tears. The storm quick- 





ened and a long, black nightwas fast coming on, 
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No light in the light-house! Why, a dozen ships 
might dash against the little, rocky island before 
morning ! 

A hundred souls might pass through the water- 
gate of death before that time. 








ASK MOTHER. 


\ X 7 HERE is the sweetest pet, 
The brightest birdie yet? 

Whose are the een eyes, 

Most loving and most wise? 

What form of fairest mould 

Is worth its weight in gold? 

You can’t imagine? well, 

Ask mother—she can tell! 


Where is the sunniest gleam 
That makes her life a dream? 
‘Whose are the rosy toes, 

And blessed little nose, 

And dimpled hands and feet, 
The models all complete, 
Which nature can’t excel ? 
Ask mother—she can tell! 


Who is the grandest king, 
Or queen, or anything 

That may be great or high? 
Who wandered from the sky 
The best of girls or boys, 

To be her joy of j - s? 

You guess—the Baby? well, 
Ask mother—she can tell! 


—Little Corporal. 


= 





PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


f Seas all may know how to solve square-word 
puzzles, we give an illustration of the method: 
t What wegll possess. 

. A tribe. 
8. An equine animal. 
4. A man’s name. 

Here are four statements, consequently there 
must be four words in the answer and four letters 
in each word. Each word must read twice—down, 
and across. 

My first is what we all possess. Let us think! 
we all have a name, we will try that. 

NAME 

My second is a tribe. The same number of letters, 
and if we have started right, we are helped to the 
first letter of the second word, for name must be 
spelled both across and down. A, then is the first 
letter of the word we wish. We will try Arab. 

NAM E 
ARAB 

My third is an equine animal. Being the third 
word it must commence with the third letter in 
name, which is m. 





As 


NAME 


My fourth isa man’s name. This is easy, for after 
spelling the first three letters we can readily guess 
the fourth. 


The square is now completed! Sometimes it is 
easier to commence with the last word instead of 
the first, and the result is arrived at just as readily. 

Here are _— for practice: 


No. No. 2. 
1. The * + Bernal ” City. LA _e ee in the tem- 
2A et. 
8. nif, 2. A ier z “the half tribe 
— of Manasseh. 
4. 


asse! 
The fairest of ‘anita 3. A Jewish month. 
lands. 


4, The Supreme Being. 
Isoua. SOLA. 


No. 3. 
1. To want 
2. A passage 
3. Not quick 
4. Chopped. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 29 letters. 
My 20, 5, 9, 14, 16, 7, was a distinguished prose writer of the 
of the 17th century. 
My 1, 8, 25, 9, 10, 28, 14, was an early Anglo-Saxon writer. 
My 18, 15, 10, 23,4, is a poem by a celebrated English author 
of the 17th century. 
My 22, 27, 7, 3, 14, 12, is an American poet. 
My 22, 8, 17, 6, 19, 29, was a celebrated theologian. 
My 28, 5, 18, 2, 8, 4, 9, 24, 2, 11, 29, 9, is one of Shakspeare’s 
plays. 
My 18 is a consonant. 
My whole is one of Bacon’s Antitheta. 


MARION. 


WILL SLOAN. 
ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 
What man beside the ark was smitten? 
What king, by name in Proverbs written? 
What is easy—by the Saviour named? 
What man of strength for weakness famed ? 
What “wisest man’”’ on folly bent? 
What man, alive, to Heaven was sent ? 
What man as martyr can you name? 
What king of early Scripture fame? 
What man of might by stripling slain ? 
What men from wine did first refrain ? 
What man the hearts of Judah stole? 
What * churlish” man with evil soul ? 
Now, a disciple caps the roll! 
A public servant is my whole. 
LAKES. 
What lake is part of an animal ? 
is the most neglected ? 
should be the quietest ? 
is better than those named above ? 
Luv D. 


J. RHODES MAYO. 


TRANSMUTATIONS. 

1. Change the last letter of one animal and make it aifoth- 
er; 2. Of a precious stone and make it an animal; 3. Of a 
covering and make it an animal; 4. Of to excite and make 
it an animal; 5. Of a billand makeitananimal. Luv D. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 22. 

Biblical Enigma.—A soft answer turmeth away wrath. 
Rost. P. WAKEMAN. 

Mythological Enigma.—The alphabet—A, B, C, D, &c. 
Mary E. MAXWELL, Witt SLOAN, E. 8. Mayo, Bessie L. 

Fouuzr, Isoua, M. P. SHatTruck. Rost. P. WAKEMAN. 

Oross-word Enigma.—Mount Ararat. 

WILL SLOAN, R. P. Mason, Bessie L. FuuuEr, M. P. SHat- 
TUCK. 

Buried Cities.—Rome, V enice, Quito, Paris, Raleigh, Omaha. 
Mary E. Maxwett, H. R. Ternune, Wu Sloan, R. P. Ma- 

son, Bussre L. FULLER, Isoua, M. P. SHATTUCK. 

Arithmetical Puzzle.— 


6 8 4 
; gins - sine 4 aes minus 3,=5, or (4x4) plus 8 plus 8 plus (3x3) 
Cc. F. MULLINS. 


Answers to be in season for insertion, must be received 
within six days from the date of the Christian Union con- 





The Church. 





Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations .n the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Nov. 27 (ist Sunday in Advent.) 
Tuesday, Nov. 29. 
Lutheran Synod of Pennsylwania, Uniontown. 
Wednesday, Nov. 30 (St. Andrew’s Day.) 

M.E. Ch,South . Little Rock Conf. . . . Washington, Ark. 
ditto. North Miss. “ . Water Valley. 
ditto. N’th Georgia“ . . . . Augusta. 
ditto. West Texas “ . San Marcos. 


Thursday, Dec. Ist. 
- Southern Conf., Ind. . 





Lutheran . North Manchester 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Newberry, Ind. (recog.) 23 members . Oct. 16 
- +» Providence, R. I., 58 Oct. 25 
Congregational. LaPlatte, Neb. 7 “ . Nov. 6 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
. Drummondtown, Va. 
.= Smith’s Fork, Mo. 
Villisca, Til. 
- Coatesville, Pa. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Congregational. Farmington, N.H. . 
do. Holyoke, Mass. (re-dedicated) > 
do. Bristol, N. H. (re-dedicated) 
do. Boston, Mass. [‘‘Union’’] 
do. Blackhawk, Iowa. . r 
Lutheran . . North Prairie, Minn. (Norwegian) 
do. Huntersville, Pa. . 
do. Dover, Pa. ‘ 
Lutheran&Ref . Reed’s Station, Pa. 
Meth. Episc. Brandon, Iowa. . 
do. Columbus, Ohio (suburbs) 
do. Farmersburg, Iowa. 
do. Hight Prairie, Kansas 
do. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Presbyterian Lincoln, Neb. 
Prot.Episc. Sonora, Cal. 
do. Sewickley, Pa. 
Roman Catholic Cincinnati, Ohio. 
do. Washington, D.C. 
do. Greenfield, Mass. 
Universalist Hammond, N. Y. 
LOSSES. 


Congregational Oakland, Cal. (Mission Chapel) 


Hi OME N OTES. 


N Wednesday evening, the 16th inst., all New 
England gathered, by representatives, to in- 
stall the new pastor of the New England Church, the 
Rev. Merrill Richardson, formerly of Worcester 
Mass. Boston sent Mr. Murray, who represented 
the New England theology as of the heart by a 
warm and tender sermon on the knowledge of 
Christ; Dr. Todd, from Western Massachusetts, 
was there, and by the sparkle and sprightliness of 
his charge, proved that old age had not dimmed 
the effervesence of his youth, and that it was a libel 
on New England to declare that her ministers think 
it wrong to laugh in church. Dr. Rankin, of Wash- 
ington, was there, with Major-General Howard by 
his side; and if his own church treat him as well as 
he told his audience to treat Mr. Richardson, itis 
the very ideal, indeed, of a Puritan congregation; 
and Dr. Thompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
was there, to welcome by the right hand of fellow- 
ship the new pastor to the communion of the New 
York and Brooklyn Saints. In the council, too, 
we noted the Rev. Lyman Abbott, the former pas- 
tor of the church; Dr. Dexter, of the Congrega- 
tionalist; Drs. Buddington and H. M. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn; Mr. Brown, the Congregational Arch- 
bishop of New Jersey, and a host of others. The 
Church have secured for the present year the church 
building formerly occupied by St. Thomas’ Church, 
on the corner of Madison avenue and Forty-seventh 
street, which is none the worse for having received 
an Episcopal consecration. On Friday evening, 
the letting of pews commenced, and, notwithstand- 
ing the storm, there was a numerous attendance, 
and a large number of pews were taken. 


—The Presbyterian Church at Jamacia, Long 
Island, is the oldest organization of the Presby- 
terian denomination in the country. It dates back 
to 1670. The Rev. Mr. Louis Lannpinon, who has 
recently been installed, is the twenty-first pastor. 


A Presbyterian Memorial Church at the National 
Capital, to be built at the cost of $100,000, is among 
the new projects which are agitating the settled 
portion of the population at Washington. The 
Stated Clerk of the City Presbytery announces in 
a published card, that ‘“‘ Every one who contributes 
to this enterprise twenty-five cents, before June 
next, shall have his name carefully engrossed and 
deposited in the corner-stone ; and every one con- 
tributing fifty cents shall receive besides a beautiful 
lithograph picture of the church. Twenty-five cents 
from every member of the Church will build this 
church edifice.” 

—The Evangelical Sunday-schools in Chicago 
number 150, with 3,627 teachers and 35,420 pupils. 
The Baptists lead in scholars; the Presbyterians, in 
schools and teachers. The Congregationalists have 
the largest average of pupils to schools. In conver- 
sions, the LutMrans take the front, the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists following in the 
order of their names. Twenty-seven of the schools 
are kept by German teachers, instruction being 
given solely in that language. 

—The Episcopal diocese of Illinois is to be sub- 
divided, the line of demarkation crossing the state 
in such manner as to include almost exactly half of 
the state population in each diocesan district. 


—The courts of Baltimore have issued an in- 
junction, at the instance of the Orthodox Jews of 
the Baltimore Synagogue, restraining any person or 
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persons from making such unauthorized innova- 
tions in the ritual, as the omission of Hebrew prayers 
and the sitting of men and women promiscuously 
together. 


—The Missouri Synod of the Old School Presby- 
terian Church, has decided to preserve its organiza- 
tion independent both of the United and the South- 
ern Presbyterian. Hence another religious asteroid. 


— The Cumberland Presbyterians .are now 
grouped in 24 Synods; with 99 Presbyteries. Their 
ordained ministers number 1,113. 


—Several Welsh Calvinistic churches in the 
bounds of the Chippewa Presbytery, Wisconsin, 
have expressed a strong desire to unite with the 
Presbyterians. 


—In the Southern Presbyterian Church there 
are 1,469 congregations, only 409 of which have pas- 
tors, while about 609 have regular or partial sup- 
plies, and some 430 are destitute of any stated minis- 
try. 

—A curious debate has been arranged between 
the Southern Methodists and the Disciples of Christ, 
with Rev, Jacob Ditzler as champion of the former 
and Rev. L. B. Wilkes, as advocate for the latter. 
Louisville, Ky., is to be the seat of this theological 
tournament, which will begin Dec. 13th, and is like- 
ly to be prolonged ten or twelve days. 


—“Symbolatory” is a new verbal coinage of the 
members of the Lutheran General Synod, to desig- 
nate that literal worship of creed which this body 
imputes to their brethren of the General Council. 


—The Associated Reformed Presbytery of Ken- 
tucky, whose three ministers and four elders found 
special edification in the use of Rouse’s Version, has 
been absorbed into the Southern Presbyterian Sy- 
nod of the same State the basis of union being a 
permissive clause by which the former organization 
are allowed to retain their hold on Rouse. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE one hundred gentlemen of the American 

Tract Society of Boston, who came together on 
the 17th inst., in the capital city of Massachusetts, to 
listen to the report of the special committee of 
fifteen upon the financial affairs of the organization 
which they have in charge, found very serious 
work awaiting their attention. Since May the 
Committee had faithfully bent itself to the task of 
unraveling the tangle of double accounts, and the 
result of their investigations filled a pamphlet of 
thirty-three pages. In condensed form, the state- 
ments of the reportare as follows : The Society has 
had a theoretic division into respectively a charit- 
able fund and a business department. The charitable 
department since 1860 has received in donations, 
legacies and income from permanent fund $496,072. 
82. In 1859, the year preceding the secession of the 
New England branch from that of New York, the 
donations were $15,206.59. From 1860 to 1870 the 
total of expenditure has been $497,915.83. Of this 
amount, $378,008.34 has been expended in grants, 
colportage, gratuitous distribution and army work 
—this last item covering the years 1862-65. The re- 
maining portion—over 25 per cent of the total—was 
appropriated for personal services and personal ex- 
penses. The agencies whereby donations were col- 
lected and legacies influenced, cost alone $67,891.36. 
The committee further notes that the business de- 
partment had at various times effected sales of tracts, 
etc., to the charitable section, at a profit of $70,000, 
and intimates that if the charitable department had 
charged itself with this sum, its books would have 
inditated insolvency years ago. The work of the 
business department proper has been the manufac- 
ture and sale of books, tracts and periodicals. When- 
ever the charitable section gave away printed 
matter, the business section furnished the supply 
sometimes at retail price, sometimes at 30 per cent 
off. The financial statement for the years 1860-1870 
inclusive, is as fellows : 
Stock on hand, cost of publications, 

and due for manufacture - $1,029,951 12 

Expenses of depositories . ... 119,894 19 
General expense 


$1,231,620 81 


Receipts from i and stock on 
: 1,185,764 34 


hand 


Net loss in business department $45,856 47 

A rigid investigation of the assets of the Society 
including books, stereotype plates and the various 
financial resources, givesa total of $73,567.47, leaving 
an excess over liabilities of $20,336. The committee 
pursue their scrutiny with great minuteness, show- 
ing that during the last two years there has been a 
net loss of ever ten thousand dollars on books and 
tracts. The Christian Banner and the Child at 
Home netted about five thousand dollars for the 
same time, while the Freedman and Sabbath at 
Home were financial failures. The conclusions of 
the committee is briefly that ‘‘ the society would be 
insolvent if creditors pressed their claims. The 
society is perfectly solvent if it have time to get its 
assets out of its accumulated plates and publica- 
tions.”” Of the causes that have led to the present 
condition, the committee enumerate Ist. Over-esti- 
mate of income with consequent too generous out- 
lay. 2d. Competition of the New York Society. 
In conclusion the committee advised the substitu- 
tion of the name of “ Religious Tract Society’ in 
place of the past title of the society, the sharp re- 
duction of all expenses and the adoption of certain 
radical changes in the constitution, providing that 
the officers of the society and members of the Exec- 
utive Committee shall be elected from those de- 
nominations of Christians usually called Evangeli- 
cal; and of the President and four members of the 
Executive Committee no more than two shall be of 
the same denomination, and no book or tract shall 
be published or circulated if any member of the 
Executive Committee shall object to the same. Rev. 
A. H. Quint, who had agreed with the report up to 
the point of its recommendations, presented a 
minority paper in which he called attention to the 
fact that the total of donations from all sources 
outside of one denonfination [Congregationalist] 





was less than $62. His plan was either—Ist. The 
continuation of the publishing department on an 
economical basis. 2d. The sale of plates to some 
publishing firm and the continuance of the charit- 
able department alone, or yetagain, 3d. The closing 
up of the business and the appointment of an agent 
whose office should be limited to the annual distri- 
bution of whatever income might remain or may be 
added by gifts or legacies. In the debate which 
ensued, Mr. Ela, of Newton, embodied the third 
alternative of Mr. Quint in a resolution, which 
failed by a close vote of 39 against 42. A long and 
lively discussion followed, which finally resulted in 
a vote to accept the majority plan in total, with the 
exception of the proposed by-law putting the main 
power of the Executive Committee in the hands of 
laymen. The meeting then proceeded to elect new 
officers of the association as follows: President, 
W. C. Chapin; Vice-Presidents, Hon. Edward 8. 
Toby, Hon. J. Warren Merrill, 8. T. Snow; Secre- 
tary, Rev. L. 8S. Potwin; Treasurer, J. Wyeth 
Coolidge ; Executive Committee, W. C. Chapin, 
Rev. James B. Dunn, E. 8. Dunn, E. 8. Rand, Hon. 
Joseph Story, W. H. Wardwell; Auditors, James M. 
Gordon, S. T. Snow. 


Dr. Coggeshall in Zion's Herald thinks that if 
the Methodist camp meetings are to retain their old 
vigor, a change must take place in the character of 
the preaching. At present the tendency is to over- 

k the progress of scepticism and doubt in the 

ter world. “‘ The emotional nature of the people 
is powerfully appealed to and passion and excite- 
ment are at the highest possible premium.” 
“Why not,’’ he adds, “meet the case squarely ? 
Evangelical doctrine is boldly and even insultingly 
denied, as never before. Let some, therefore, be 
appointed to preach upon the ‘ Supreme Divinity of 
our Lord,’ ‘the Atonement,’ and especially that 
great basis doctrine of our whole system of redemp- 
tion, ‘Human Depravity,’ after the style of ‘ Wes- 
ley’s Treatise,’ and ‘ Fletcher’s Appeal,’ and similar 
topics, and I opine that we should not be compelled 
to ring the bell so long to call a reluctant audience 
to the stand. (Isa. 55: 10, 11.) To accomplish the end 
in view, the venerable Doctor thinks that greater 
care should be taken in the selection of preachers 
on these extraordinary occasions. The most notice- 
able feature of recent meetings, he hints, has been 
the presence of “‘ third and fourth and tenth rate 
men - Who never knew but a very small 
portion of God’s word, and therefore cannot preach 
it.” The N. Y. Methodist, while partially agreeing 
with these views, holds that the camp meeting is 
not designed chiefly for religious instruction, but 
rather for religious impression and quickening. It 
advocates, however, a compromise by which a suffi- 
cient number of competent men should be picked 
out to discuss the great themes, while due place 
should be given to the more stirring of the “‘ horta- 
tive Evangelists.” 








MISSIONS. 


4 hy American Missionary Association held its 
twenty-fourth anniversary meeting at Law- 
rence, Mass., on the 16th inst. The attendance of 
delegates was unusually large, including members 
of great prominence in their respective denomina- 


tions. The Treasurer’s report was brief: The re- 
ceipts of the year, which had beer acknowledged 
through the columns of the American Missionary, 
amounted to $300,563.90; earnings of the Siam 
Mission, $3,034; donations for lands, buildings and 
schools at the South, $108,983.46, adding the balance 
on hand at the commencement of the year, $448— 
makes a of receipts for the year, $413,030. 
Among the expenses were $9,037 for the Mendi Mis- 
sion in Africa; $4,866 for the Jamaica Mission; $3,054 
for the Siam Mission; $343,791 for the Freedman’s 
Mission at the South ; $11,290 for publications; $6,182 
for interest on the debt of the Association, and $7,261 
paid toward the reduction of thedebt, Deducting 
office expenses, salaries, postage, etc., there was a 
balance left to the Association of $707.01. The So- 
ciety has also a debt of over $70,000 incurred in 
Southern work, which is more than covered by its 
present assets. The Rev. George Whipple made a 
statement of the condition of the foreign field. The 
Mendi Mission in West Africa is in a more properous 
state than it was last year. At the Avery Station a 
saw-mill has been erected, which has resulted not 
only in a pecuniary success bnt also in producing a 
good feeling among the natives. In Jamaica there 
are four mission churches with four missionaries, 
eight native teachers, and a membership of 445. 
Something has also been done in Siam and the Sand- 
wich Islands. The report of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which was read by the Rev. M. E. Strieby, 
pointed out that the real work of the Society was in 
the home field ameng the Indians, the Chinese, and 
especially the Southern Freedmen. In the South, 
533 missionaries had been employed and the Associ- 
ation has been very efficient in its development of a 
higher educational system in that quarter. During 
the two days’ session of the Association addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Kirk of Boston, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Senator Patterson of New Hampshire, 
Gen. C. H. Howard, and the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


The French Canadian Missionary Society, a 
Protestant proselyting organization supported 
by the Evangelical churches of the British domin- 
ions, has just made its report. The field of labor 
extends from the Ottawa to the Bay of Gaspe. The 
Society employs 21 laborers, 4 of these being or- 
dained ministers, and the remainder about equally 
divided between teachers, colporters and evangel- 
ists. The schools of the Mission titimber 8, with 240 
pupils. Point aux Trembles is a special educational 
centre. There are 8 organized churches and 18 
preaching gtations under the supervision of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Chiniquy still remains a most powerful 
adjunct tothe cause. ‘‘ During the present year,” 
says the Society’s circular, “at least 150 persons 
have publicly renounced the Church at Rome,” 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


STIMATES as to the political composition of 

the Forty Second Congress can now be made 

with considerable accuracy, although five States— 

namely, California, Connecticut, Georgia, New 

Hampshire and Texas have not yet held their elec- 

tions. Inthe following table, therefore, the repre- 

sentatives accredited to these States are to be taken 

with due allowances for the chances of panty wel- 
fare : 








De Rep. Dem. 
Mississippi - - 
issourt - - 
Nebraska - 
Nevada - - 
New Jersey - 
New York 
Fors Carolina - 


| Ore 


California 
Connecticut 
Delaware - 
Florida 
Georgia 
Tilinois 


' 
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_ 
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Oregon - 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania - 
South Carolina - 
Tennessee - - 
Texas - - 
Vermont - - 
Virginia - 
West Virginia - 
Wisconsin - 
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Total 105 


The Evening Post estimates that of these inne 
sentatives 122 are in favor of Revenue Reform and 
75 in favor of Protection, while the opinions of the 
remainder on these questions are not known. 


The Republican gains are in the Second district 
of Arkansas; the Second of Minnesota; the Fifth 
of New Jersey; the First and Niath of Ohio; and 
the Twelfth of Pennsylvania. Total, 6. The Demo- 
eratic gains are in the Third district of Alabama; 
the First and Third of Arkansas; Florida; the 
Fifth and Eighth of Illinois; the Seventn of Indiana; 
the Sixth of Michigan; the Sixth and Ninth of 
Missouri; Nevada; the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Eigh- 
teenth and Thirthieth of New York; the Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Seventh of North Carolina; the 
Third and Fourth of Ohio; the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and 
Twenty-fourth of Pennsylvania ; the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth of Tennessee ; the 
First of Virginia ; the First and Third of West Vir- 
ginia, and the First of Wisconsin. Total, 36. 


The Nation prints a corresponderice which sets 
forth, in a’ very deplorable light, the disreputable 
practices into which certain of our public officers 
have fallen. It seems that when Gen. Barlow was 
United States Marshal in this city he was assessed 
for $1,000 by the Republican leaders, proportionate 
sums being also demanded from his deputies. Gen. 
Barlow very properly replied that his deputies 
must judge for themselves; for his own part, $126 
was all that he could afford from his salary of $6,000. 
The check for $120 was contemptuously returned by 
the committee, with the expressed hope that Gen. 
Barlow would reconsider the “ views expressed ” in 
his letter of transmittal, and a postscript, saying: 
“The assessments made upon the Government offi- 
cials in the State are not made upon a basis of two 
per cent. upon their salaries, but upon the ascer- 
tained income of their respective offices.”” Gen. 
Barlow’s reply is very characteristic and honorable. 
He says: 

‘“* [ cannot afford to contribute a larger sum than the one 
I have named, and that I may not seem discourteous to the 
committee, I desire to explain why I cannot change the 
views heretofore expressed. * * * Youspeak of the ‘as- 
certained value of my office,’ as distinguished from its sal- 
ary. which is only $6,000. I do not know from where you 
ascertained its income; but I do know that whoever has re- 
ceived more from it than $6,000 per annum has not received 
it honestly. I should be sorry to believe t dishonest 
gains of public offices were so recognized and accepted as 
matters of course that they are made the basis of expected 
contributions.” 

The letter is too long for us to quote in full, but, 
taken in connection with recent events in the Cabi- 
net, at Washington, it is painfully significant. 


The new copyright law which went into effect 
on July 8th, has now been fairly tested and gives 
satisfaction, we believe, to all concerned. Under 
the old system the procuring of a copyright was 
avery complicated process, butit is very simple 
now. Wecondense an account of the requirements 
of the law, from the Times. A printed copy of the 
title of the boek, map, chart, or whatever the work 
to be copyrighted may be, or a description of any 
design for a work of the fine arts, must be sent by 
mail to the Librarian of Congress. It must be done 
previous to the publication, and $1 must be inclosed 
for fees, fifty cents of which is for recording the 
title of the book or other article, and fifty cents for 
the certificate of copyright which is returned. 
Within ten days after the publication of the article 
copyrighted, two complete copies of the best edi- 
tion must be mailed to the Librarian of Congress. 
Authors can reserve the right to translate or drama- 
tize their works by giving notice below the imprint 
of copyright entry. Each copyright secures exclu- 
sive ownership in a publication for twenty-eight 
years, and at the end of that time a renewal may 
be obtained for fourteen additional years, making 
forty-two years in all that an author, his heirs, or 
assignees, may reap the fruits of his labor. The 
titles and books pass free of postage. The time 
when a copyrighted article shall be published is un- 
limited, except by the discretion of the publisher. 


The forthcoming report of the Postmaster- 
General will show that the total number of letters 
exchanged with foreign countries during the year 
was 18,359,378, (an increase of 2,859,378 or 18 44-100 
per cent. over 1869,) of which 9,754,152, were sent, 
and 8,605,226 were received. The total postages of 
letter mails exchanged were $1,964,504, or $50,616 less 
than the previous year, owing to the decreased 
rates in Great Britain and other countries, from 
Jan. 1, 1870. The cost of the oceaa mail service, in- 
cluding special subsidies, was $1,107,378. Twelve 
postal conventions were made during the year, in 
all of which reduced rates of postage were agreed 
upon. ’ 


- 

The proceedings of the court martial which 
tried the colored cadet at West Point have been re- 
viewed at Washington and approved with an im- 
portant proviso, disapproving the sentence. Cadet 
Smith was found guilty, it seems, of conduct pre- 
judicial to good order and military discipline, and 
was sentenced ‘‘to walk post under charge of a 
cadet sentinel from two o’clock P. M. until retreat 
for six consecutive Saturdays.” In the opinion of 
the reviewing authority at Washington, “it is better 
that this sentence should be disapproved than that 
the sanction of the Government should be given to 
a punishment so utterly insufficient as that proposed 
to be inflicted,” and, therefore, the sentence is dis- 
approved. As tod the second and more serious 
charge of falsehood, of which the court -acquitted 
the prisoner, the reviewing officer says : 

“ Although the doubt arising from the testimony as to 
the intent of the accused in his denial to the commandant 
of cadets, might appear to be so slight as hardly to amount 
to that reasonable one which, in law, would justify an ac- 
quittal. Yet the Court upon personal hearing of the case, 
has, in the exercise of its discretion, given him the benefit 
of that doubt. The finding is approved. Cadet James W. 
Smith is hereby released from arrest.” 

_In civil practice such a combination of sentences, 
acquittals, disapprovals, approvals ‘and releases, 
could hardly have occurred, but in the practice of 
courts martial they are by no means rare. The 
affair is unfortunate in all its respects. It would 
seem that the Court, of which Gen. Howard was 
President, inclined too much to leniency, and the 
words of the Adjutant-General’s review intimate 
that the written record of the proceedings leaves 
small room for doubt that the prisoner was guilty of 
conduct for which dismission from the service 
would have been a just punishment. 

————->_———- 


FOREIGN. 


AMBETTA’S note of warning to England was 

the signal for an intense excitement among the 
European Powers which were represented at the 
Paris Conference in 1856, the designs of Russia being 
the immediate cause of anxiety. The treaty in ques- 
tion was signed after the capture of Sebastopol, and 
the articles incerporated therein which were distaste- 
ful and humiliating to Russia then, are, of course, still 
moreso now. These secured the neutrality cf the 
Black Sea, opening it to the merchant ships of all 
nations and closing it to all vessels of war. Russia 
and Turkey agreed to construct no military or naval 
arsenals upon its coast, and to make the most liberal 
trade regulations, while the independence of the 
Principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia was 
guaranteed, under the sovereignty of the Porte. 
Thus it is evident that whatever may be the general 
merits of the case, Russia was constrained to agree 


Powers were France, England, Sardinia and Turkey, 
and Russia, and as was natural, the four victorious 
Powers were not over liberal in granting privileges 
to their late antagonist. During the fourteen years 
which have passed since the treaty was signed, Rus- 
sia has chaffed under the restrictions imposed, and 
now that she has recovered from the effects of the 
war, her veteran diplomatist, Count Gortschakoff, 
seizes upon the Franco-Prussian war as a fit occasion 
on which to demand a revision of the obnoxious 
treaty. 


The circular sent by Gortschakoff to the allied 
Powers of 1856 was certainly calculated to cause 
some uneasiness. It opens with a rehearsal of the 
treaty stipulations, and points to the fact that by 
the articles of what is known as the Straits Conven- 
tion the Dardanelles are closed to vessels of war 
only in time of peace. Thus under the provisions of 
one treaty European nations could concentrate their 
navies in the Mediterranean during peace, and take 
them at once to the Black Sea on a declaration of 
war. In such a case Russia could only use a few 
small vessels for the protection of her Southern 


the Prince, is most unfair. He goes on to say that 
while Russia has scrupulously observed the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, various infractions thereof have 
taken place on the part of the other Powers, in view 
of which his Majesty the Emperor has decided that 
he is no longer under obligations to respect those 
clauses of the agreement which directly operate 
against the prosperity of his Empire. He, neverthe- 
less, declares his intention to hold himself bound by | # 
the remaining articles, which do not, in his opinion, 
impose unfair restrictions. 

To this unmistakable definition of Russia’s policy 
Earl Granville replies that setting aside the ques- 
tion of alleged infractions of this particular treaty 
Russia asserts a principle which destroys the force 
of all international contracts. If she ean at pleasure 
abrogate any part of a treaty without obtaining the 
consent of the Co-signatory Powers she can with 
equal ease abrogate the whole. ‘‘The question 
arises,” says the Earl, ‘‘not whether any desire ex- 
pressed by Russia ought to be carefully examined in 
friendly spirit by the Co-signatory Powers, but 
whether they are to accept from her the announce- 
ment that by her own act, without any consent from 
them, she has released herself from a solemn cove- 
nant.’’ This declaration, he continues, is received 
with deep regret by Her Majesty’s Government, 
which cannot give any sanction to the course an- 
nounced by Prince Gortschakoff. He further inti- 
mates that if Russsia had called for a Congress of the 
other interested Powers England would have been 
wiling to treat all propositions for revising the 
treaty with friendly consideration, and whatever 
the final result of such a conference, a very danger- 
ous precedent as to the validity of international ob- 
ligations would have been avoided. To this Russia 
has replied that a Congress is impracticable in the 
present state of European affairs, and that while de- 
siring to use every means for a peaceful solution of 
the questions in dispute, she cannot retire from the 
position defined in Prince Gortschakoff’s first note. 

The latest telegrams from abroad indicate con- 
siderable excitement in England. A writer in the 





Pall Mall Gazette urges the sending of John Bright 


to the best terms she could get. The contracting | P 


Coast. Here is a contradiction, which, according to | D 





to Washington as envoy of Great Britain to insure 
pacific relations with America in the present crisis. 
All leaves of absence to the Guards have been can- 
celed, and orders have been issued to them to pre- 
pare for active service. Private dispatches from 
Constantinople, on the 20th, say that negotiations be- 
tween the Sultan and the Russian Embassador are 
zealously pushed ; but an understanding seems to be 
impossible. The Vienna newspapers, nevertheless, 
believe that war will be avoided. A dispatch from 
Lemberg, dated 20th inst., says that in Kisheney 
there is one division of infantry. Twenty Cossack 
regiments and two divisions of infantry arrived in 
Kiev. A number of Krupp cannon are expected 
at Cronstadt. The Levant Herald says that the Sul- 
tan is calling in the reserves, while the special 
correspondent of the Tribune at Berlin telegraphs 
that the ‘“ British and Russian Ministers both say 
that the danger of a rupture is abating.” 


Last week we gave a summary of Count Bis- 
marck’s circular concerning the armistice negocia- 
tions. M. Thiers’ report of the affair did not reach 
us until too late for simultaneous publication. At 
the opening of the conference M. Thiers promptly 
refused to admit that Napoleon could in any sense 
be regarded as interested in the negociations, and 
Bismarck tacitly consented to waive the point. Up 
to the time when the details of re-provisioning the 
besieged cities were to be considered, both parties 
seem to have been reasonably in accord. Here, 
however, Bismarck hinted at the surrender of one 


or more forts as an equivalent for the military ad-| 


vantages which Paris would gain, and Thiers re- 
fused to-consider such a proposition. The two 
reports coincide in allimportant particulars. At all 
events, whatever may be the secret considerations 
which prevented an agreement, it is evident that a 
natural reluctance on the part of both powers to 
yield any military advantages was the apparent 
cause of failure. M. Thiers closes his report with 
these words: “The Powers must judge of the con- 
duct of the belligerents and the efforts made to 
secure peace, which were not lost through the na- 
tion, but through the fault of the late Government, 
the existence of which was the fault of France in 
abandoning its destinies to such hands.” 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 




















RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week 
ending Nov. 21, were as follows : 
Barley, bush.. .296,335 ; Butter, pkgs .. 16,575 bbls. 
Beans, bush... 5,561 | Cheese ta... 421 Feast Ubis.. 
Meal 1, bbl Dis. 


Rye, bush. 
eat, bush, eu ert 


“aie Corn, bush 
; Oats, bush 


HH 


. bxs.. 
Cut-meats,pks. Cotton, bales... 27 
Wholesale Prices Current for the wu ending Tuesday, Nov. 
l4th, were as follows: 
Wheat, —— 


White West., Si: 1,42@1,65 | Corn, 
o.” & bush. Lael se 


Amber do. 

White Genesee, et bush 1'aeet Te Gate. vb 

Spring, No. 1, ® bush. .-1,36@1,38 Barley, # push 

Fiour and Meal. 

bbl. rye yd | Southern Extra, # bbl. .6,25@9,25 
| med. # bbl. ...5,00@6,25 

Bye Flour, inf. to ex.. = 

inf to ex.. 


perfine, # 
Rene ® bel 
ra, @ bbl. 8 15@9,00 
ane medium, #bbI..5,75@6,10 1S | Corn-Meual, 
tra Genesee, # bbl. ..6,65@9,00 
Provisions, 
Fork, e Mess, a bbl. Beef # te 
Wresn ae Th 0. 35 Shoulders: ae ?D 
Hams, pick ed, ® W.:.... 
Bacon, 
.10@15 | Lard, moles, @ Db. 
Butter. 
35@42 | Western medium, # 
ei : Common grades, et Se 
‘7 '28@31 | 


Dre 
Beef, 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. 


State Ex’ 

Pennsylvan: 

Western Ex., # 
——— 

--15@15X | Farm Dairies, med., ® DB. ‘Neu 

18@14% | Western, Good Rel4 

-1L5@15X 


Factories, Extra, # D.. 
pocsortee. med., # ® 
Farm Dairies, Ex., FE) b. 
Poultry and na 
Turkeys, # 
Chickens, # B 
ucks, # 


Geese, # ® 
Prairie Chickens, ® 
Partridges. # pair 


ares. 

20 | Pigeons, stall-fed, # — 

, 12@1,25 | Venison, saddles, # 
1,00@1,12 | Venison, carcass, # b.. 
Dried Fruits, 

Apples, # b 

Peaches, peeled, # 

Blackberries, # Bb 


y,# 
pa ? 00D be 
Hops, 1870, @ D ........... 








LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, November 21, 1870. 
Receipts for the week. 








Prices. 
154@16' Sheep, prime. 
= 
“a a. 
do ateue 
Swine, ‘peume 
do medium. 
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Across the Continent. 

The increasing disposition, on the part of holders 
of Government Bonds, to anticipate the action of 
the Secretary of the Treasury by funding them into 
first-class railroad bonds, bearing the same rate of 
interest, is manifest. Among the favored choiee of 
investors for the purpose are to be found the Cen-| * 
tral Pacific Railroad Gold Bonds, which have been 
steadily rising in market value, while the Five- 
Twenties have been steadily declining. They bearthe 
same rate of interest as Five-twenties—six per cent 
gold—have longer to run, are readily dealt in at the 
Stock Exchange, and are intrinsically safe and suit- 
able for the Exchange. They were originally nego- 
tiated by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, whose recommenda- 
tions, together with the well known success of the 
road, are sufficient assurances of the ability and 
soundness of the investment. 


5 ih “Lincoln ” to Gustave Dore, 
t 


A Reliable House. 
The establishment of Albert H. Nicolay, Stock 
Auctioneer and Broker, is one known to the finan- 
cial circles of New York, by a career of many years, 
to be a prompt, honorable, accurate, and successful 
medium for all who desire to use theservices of such 
a concern in buying or selling money, stocks, or se- 
curities of any kind. A card, setting forth the busi- 
ness done by this house, will be found in another 
column, and we take pleasure in calling attention 
to it. 
Devonshire Crab Apple Cyder. 

We quote from the American Grocer, Prof. John 
Darby, Editor, A.M.,the following emphatic com- 
mendation of a newly introduced beverage, which 
is said to cheer the stomach without inebriating the 


head: 


“At the request of one of our regular readers 
we have procured and analyzed a sample of this re- 
markable article, the result of which is so very fav- 
orable that we give the benefit of it to the entire 
circle of the friends of the AMERICAN GROCER. A 
very thorough examination of this cyder (the pecu- 
liar spelling being a s —s. shows that it is the 
pure juice of the apple and with no alcohol. It 
contains a large quantity of carbonic acid, as much 
as champagne, and yet no alcohol. We ‘state the 
fact simply without attempting to give the reason. 
This cyder will be appreciated by a large number of 

ersons who would like to have a pure article to 

rink without violating their temperance principles, 
and we can most sincerely commend it as a health: 
ful and refreshing drink. Dyspeptics and convales- 
cents will find it a verypleasant and agreeable bev- 


rage. 

It is manufactured in Devonshire, England, in 
which country it has long had a great reputation, 
and is now for the first time introduced to the trade 
of this country by Messrs. Hawkins & Co., Commis- 
sion Merchants, 15 Whitehadl Street, New York, who 
aré the sole agents. sas 


Their advertisement is an another column. 
. > 
* A Request. 


All non-subscribers into whose hands a number of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, 
&c., and then decide upon the merits of our claim 
that it is not only one of the largest, but one of the 
Best and Cheapest Journals of its Class in the World. 
Read it thoroughly, and read, too, the prospectus 
telling what it gives week by week to its regular 
readers. , too, about the Superb Engraving 
that is given away with it. And you will be likely 
to conclude with thousands and, literally, tens of 
thousands of others, that the Union and the Wash- 
ington are a Paper and a Picture worth the getting 
—Pparticularly when you can get both for Three 
Dollars! 








“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.’’ 
— > 
The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this colunff are applied by President 


HUNTINGTON to 
MARSHALL’S 


‘Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 
and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Great Masters of his Art.”’ 
THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


iS PRESENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION... 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- . 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE PICTURE. THE PAPER. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE: ea” only the ablest and best 


also, as we suppose, the 
cates cis MWanttngtan'an | most popular of amertexn rel 


pe! 

t is safe to —-W, that it will 
soon have, if it has not already, 
Felieiou influenwe 7 any other 
religious paper in the country.-- 

Nation, (N. Y.) 
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Full of life and promise, and 
more fortunate than it new 
enterprises, galvebly ¢ yr 
success at 
both the augury and the fruits 
Ba | Gf custenson its face.—New York 


of art in America, 
ou how often we have stood 
fore your two we powerses and 
el wer Se admire and study 
I y study, for more 
} ony one friend of mine handles 
the Specee, | and it would be a 
long task to write here their 
ceaseless praises of your meth- 
od so new, and your qualities so 
profound and vigoro 8. 
) GUS. DORE. 


“75 Rue St. Dominique, } 
St. Germain.” 
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a t representation 
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| and the Publishers make the following 


HANDSOME OFFER: 
To every New Subscriber for the Christian Union at Lae? aes Be 
presented a Copy of this splendid and wor 
renow@ed work of art. 
¢@” Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York, 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 


rNMUIS work is a standing wonder, and promises 

to be so for some time tocome. We are con- 
tinually hearing of the great things there being 
done, but the time has now arrived for a display of 
skill greater, probably, than will be required in 
anything that is to follow. The tunnel has been 
started from two points on opposite sides of the 
mountain. Midway between these two excavations 
a perpendicular shaft has been sunk 1,039 feet in 
depth, now reaching the level of the bottom of the 
tunnel that is to be, and uncovering a space of 
27 feet by 15. From this under-ground chamber, 
smalier than many parlors, a straight line must be 
run by instrumental and mathematical calculation 
which shall in its prolongation exactly meet the 
two portions of tunnel already started on the oppo- 
site sides. The Scientific American thus explains 
the difficulties and intrieacies of the problem : 

“The shaft being at grade necessitates, probably, 
tu. most delicate and responsible act an engineer 
may -cerexpect to meet, it being necessary to lay 
flown a {ine less than 27 feet in length at the bottom 
of a dripping dark shaft 1,030 feet deep, se that both 
ends of the line being produced shall coincide with 
the terminal points of the tunnel, each being dis- 
tant over 12,000 feet from the centre of the shaft. 
To increase the initial difficyly, the top of the shaft 
is on the summit of a rugged mountain, from 1,500 
to 1,800 feet above the grade of the tunnel at’ its 
termini. It is no light responsibility to assume 
charge of this operation. The State of Massachu- 
setts has had manufactured a colossal transit instru- 
ment, of the most elaborate and perfect construc- 
tion, costing $3,000. The most accurately verified 
lines have been laid down over the mountain, ex- 
tending long distances beyond in both directions to 
the tops of neighboring mountains. By the accuracy 
of this instrument and its manipulation, the line of 
of 27 feet will be permanently defined, requiring 
wonderful exactness, and from its extremities the 
plummet alone can reach the bottom of, the shaft. 
These p'ummets must of necessity be weighty and 
beautifully poised, and will require to be suspended 
in oil to produce perfect rest and protection from 
the faintest vibration of the air. The most delicate 
cords, consistent with strength, must be used to sus- 
pend them, and after all is done that science can 
suggest (being perfect as to theory) any intelligent 
mind can understand how delicate and fraught with 
danger is the practical part of the operation to the 
engineer, and what grave effects the slightest error 
would produce on so small a base as 27 feet. Itis 
quite possible the motion of the earth may affect the 
Plummets more or less; but this point has not yet 
been thoroughly investigated.”’ 

Not only the motion of the earth, as the Scientific 
American states, but the mountain-mass by attrac- 
tion may disturb the perpendicularity of the plum- 
mets. But it is a fair question for an ‘intelligent 
mind” to ask whether plummets are the only prac- 
ticable devices which science has to suggest for the 
determination of this line at the bottom of that 
shaft as this journal implies. The longest projec- 
tions of straight lines we know of are those which 
come from distances measured by the hundreds of 
millions of miles, and at the terrestrial extremities 
are caught in exact prolongation by telescopic tubes 
a few feet long. It is certainly not impossible to use 
rays of light instead of plummets nor unheard of 
tither. There are quite a number of devices by 
which light can be thus used for the allignment, 
especially with the help of magnesium. Not only 
can the different devices check and prove one an- 
other, but any one of them should be, at least, more 
reliable than a thousand foot pendulum. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS. 


Journal of Applied Chemistry : On the Manufac- 
ture of Wine; Vegetable molds, Composts and Nitre- 
beds; New Ohemical relations of Silica; History 
of Chloroform.—The Manufacturer and Builder: 
Gouge’s new plan of Ventilation; Wheels vs. Legs ; 
Uses of Bessemer steel; Gunpowder and Dynamite 
Blasting; Storing up of Power; Butter made by 
Capillary Attraction; Condensed gasses; Building 
Paper-felt; Superstitions in Science; Electro-plat- 
ing; The Manufacture of vitriols; Hints on build- 
ing a stone house ; Uniform Foundations ; Manufac- 
ture of Russia sheet iron ; Paper boxeg; Perspective 
Drawing.—The Scientific Americon : New relations 
of Silica; History of Photography ; New Mechanical 
Movements; The Inaugural Address of Prof. Hux- 
ley on Spontaneous Generation; Improved pudding 
apparatus; Naval Architecture; Cheap Oxygen for 
Light; Cheap production of Potash; Rock Asphalte 
paving; Mercurial and Aneroid barometers; Trans- 
piration in Plants; Smoke Consumption; Effect of 
Artillery on Weather ; Artificial Stone ; Manufacture 
of Oolors; Efficiency of Furnaces, by C. F. Deacon, 
British Associatiou ; Hoosac Tunnel; Water Meters. 
—The Engineering and Mining Journal: Prof. Hux- 
ley’s Address; The Transmission of Power; Utiliza- 
tion of Sewage, by David Forbes, F. R. 8., British 
Association; The Heaton cast-steel process; Super- 
ficial deposits, geological ; The ¥ellow-stone Expedi- 
tion and its Geysers; The Gauge for the coming rail- 
way; The Great Northern Telegraph, China ‘and 
Japan ; Scientific Education for Miners:—The Ameri- 
can Naturalist: Some. of the Marine Fi§hes of Massa- 
chusetts; Cultivation of Alpine Flowers; What is 
the Washington Eagle; Acclimatization of Foreign 
Trees and Plants; The Distribution of the Moose in 
New England; Notes on Certain Inland Birds of 
New Jersey ; The Former Existence of Local Glaciers 
in the White Mountains, by Prof. L. Agassiz. 


—Tin, according to Prof. Forrest Shepherd, is no 
longer to be considered an element but a compound 
made up of boron, sodium, and perhaps aluminum. 
\This is a startling announcement, but as it comes 
fares an expert retained to help on the sale of a 
mountain in Missouri to Mew York capitalists, 
Science will be in no hurry to adopt the disvovery, 














whatever the said capitalists may do with their 
money. Whether tin can be manufactured to order 
out of rock in which the chemists do not find it, is 
more than considerably problematical, but that tin, 
in the secondary sense, has a way of dissolving itself 
into thin air, when people make blind investments 
in mines is beyond all doubt. 


—The evil effect of lead-poisoning is cumulative, 
that is, shows startling and decided results after 
having been continued for a considerable length of 
time. Among its results are supposed to neuralgic 
rheumatisms and other refractory disorders, owing 
to the common use of lead pipes. 


—The diamond mania in South Africa seems to 
have a solid basis in the actual presence of the gems 
along the Valley of the Vaal. 


Farm and Garden. = 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR APPLES? 


fips question was asked in a recent number of 
the Christian Union. A correspondent sends 
us a brief extract of a Temperance address by Sereno 
Edward Todd, of the New York Observer, who said: 
‘“‘A number of my auditors have desired me to tell 
them what to do with the large supply of apples, 
rather than squeeze them for the purpose of aug- 
menting the volume of that liquid poison which 
‘bites like a serpent and stings like an adder.’ Til 
tell you: Apple trees cannot be top-dressed with a 
better fertilizer than apples, and apple pomace 
spread on the surface around each tree as far 
as the branches extend, although pomace may be 
applied so bountifully as to destroy the vitality of 
every root of the tree. Yet, if it be spread two 
inches deep over the entire surface, it will be seen 
the next season and the season following that there 
is nothing like apples to make a bountiful crop of 
the'same kind of fruit. Hence, if one has ten bushels 
of surplus apples that cannot be used up to advan- 
tage, in any other manner, let them be spread around 
some tree that bears a choice variety of apples, and 
the next year that tree will be loaded with fine fruit 
as it never was before. The proprietor may count 
on satisfactory pay for apples thus disposed of. 
Another way is to assort them, and save the better 
ones to feed in the winter to domestic animals. Let 
the perishable ones be fed out at once. Apples are 
excellent for stock of all kinds. Even poultry will 
fatten rapidly on sweet apples, if they are steamed. 
A cow that is in milk will consume more than one 
bushel per day; and the apples will maintain a full 
flow of milk, especially if*they are sweet ones. The 
correct way to feed apples is to run them through a 
root-cutter, or lay them in a large trough and crush 
them with a heavy wooden pounder. Then, sprinkle 
over a half bushel thus crushed a few quarts of bran 
or meal. Sheep will fatten rapidly on apples if 
treated in this manner. Swine will consume large 
quantities of apples, if steamed and mingled with 
meal, and will fatten upon them rapidly. Every work 
horse or mule will eat over half a bushel of apples 
per day, if the fruit is fed in connection with meal; 
and every bushel of apples thus fed out will save 
twenty pounds of hay. Let domestic animals do the 
squeezing. They will do it far more profitably than 
the distiller; and the ultimate result, as to con- 
science and the revenue will be infinitely more satis- 
factory. Still another excellent way to use up sur- 
plus apples is to make good cider vinegar, which 
will always command a paying price in market. 
There is no ‘drunk’ in good cider vinegar. It is a 
healthful condiment; and it will pay well to 
make it. The man wh6d makes good cider vinegar 
can go into his closet and ask the blessing of the 
Giver of all good on the labor of his hands. But let 
him undertake to implore God’s blessing in the 
squeezing operation, and if his conscience is not 
seared, he will be apt to experience a choking sensa- 
tion. Another way still, is to boil the juice down 
and make apple jelly. There is no ‘drunk’ in good 
jelly. Good jelly will always bring clean and honest 
money. Good jelly is an article of great value in 
culinary affairs. Hverybody likes good apple-jelly. 
These are a few of the ways that surplus apples may 
be used up so as to pay, and also keep the conscience 
clear, and our sons and daughters from dissipation 
and inebriety.”’ ’ 

The foregoing advice is excellent, especially that 
portion of it which refers to vinegar and apple-jelly. 
Pomace even, accordiag to Mr. Todd, may be used 
in excess as a fertilizer, but we can hardly believe 
that the market can ever be overstocked with pure 
vinegar or jelly. In many parts of the country the 
former article is almost unknown. The present 
writer is almost daily reminded of the scarcity of 
good vinegar when he is constrained to use the col- 
orless fluids furnished in the restaurants. In former 
years the process of converting cider into yinegar 
was considered a difficult and somewhat doubtful 
operation, but itis now known that the necessary 
conditions are met by exposing it to the action of 
oxygen, that is, to the air. We may mention two 
processes, both of which are patented, by which a 
large quantity of apple-juice can, in a week or 80, be 
turned into vinegar. In one of these the cider is 
suffered to percolate through large tanks filled with 
clean shavings; in the other it runs slowly and in 
a thin sheet over a series of inclined planes. The 
principle involved is of course the same in both in- 
stances, and the results are, for all that we know, 
equally satisfactory. By all means letus drive the 
‘“‘white-oak”’ vinegar out of the market and substi- 
tute a good honest, dark-colored article. Apple- 
jelly may be trusted to advocate its own cause. We 
suggest that towns where there are large boarding- 
schools are likely to absorb surreptitiously and other- 
wise a quantity which might well appal even the 
farmers themselves, and we say to all, do not be 
afraid to plant more orchards, the demand for ap- 
ples, vinegar and jelly, grows by what it feeds upon, 
and the quantity of each which the public is capable 
of consuming can only be represented by figures 
which, in the absence of absolute data we are afraid 
to set down. 




















Batxy Horses.—It is rarely well to whip or 
kick or scold a balky horse, as is the common prac- 
tice. One of the best modes is to feed him where he 
stands, with any accessible food, such as oats, ears of 
corn, or even grass by the wayside, or hay from the 
wagon, which can be provided for the emergency. 
Forgetting his whim he will generally start without 
trouble. Another good way is to do something not 
harmful, but new: as filling his mouth with loose 
dirt, which a desire to get rid of will divert his 
thoughts, and before he knows it he will be jogging 
unconsciously along. Sometimes, if one can spare 
the day, it is best to wait till, from weariness and 
hunger, the animal submits to you, and the triumph 
in this instance is generally compete. 


FisH-BrEEDERS’ CONVENTION.—The following 


-|circular has been extensively circulated among 


those interested in pisciculture, and we hope it will 
result in a large meeting. “The undersigned, desir- 
ous of promoting the interests of fish culture, call a 
Convention of Pisciculturists at the Skating-Rink, 
city of New York, December 20th, 1870, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. A show of fish may be expected in connection 
with the exhibition of the New York State Poultry 
Society. The design of the Convention is consulta- 
tion for the sprotection of our interests, and, if 
thought best, to organize a permanent association.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 





ments of a correspondent of the Tribune, the 


Pretty Larceny.—Quite apart from any pe- 

cuniary advantages that may accrue, there must 

naturally be something highly exciting and fascinat- 
ing in carrying successfully to completion so adroit 

a robbery as that which has just been accomplished 
to the serious detriment of an eminent London 
jeweler. Shortly before noon a well-dressed young 
woman entered his shop and selected jewelery of 
the value of £140. She requested that an assistant 
might be sent with her to her residence to be paid, 
and she handed the jeweler a card of a clergyman 
whom he knew, and to whom she represented she 
was related. Being taken off his guard by her ap- 
pearance and demeanor he allowed one of the assist- 
ants to accompany her, and they started together in 
a cab. She got out at the front door of a great 
linendraper’s, and went in to make a purchase, taking 
with her the jewelry, and leaving the assistant in 
the cab. After waiting a long time, the jeweler’s 
assistant Went into the shop to remind her that it 
was getting late, but only to discover that Messrs. 
Stagg & Mantle had another door to their shop, by 
which the fair one had got a good half hour’s start of 
him. It need scarely be added that the parson re- 
pudiated all knowledge of his sot disant friend, and 
what is more, the police are equally unacquainted 
with this expert damsel.—The World. 

THE EmpEronr’s FortuNE.—A “ special corres- 
pondent” of the New York Times describes a private 
interview with the royal prisoner at Wilhelmshihe, 
and professes to quote his own words in reference to 


mperor) answered me with animation, “ that is a 


rHE Rep Cross.—If we may accept the state- fe stories concerning his private fortune. He (the 


Prussian sanitary arrangements are abused much in 
the same manner as were our own during the 
Rebellion. ‘‘ Anincident in which I was concerned 
exhibits a very common mode of procedure. I be- 
lieve it was at Meaux that I was waiting in my 
carriage before my hotel for my servant to bring 
down my baggage. A youth of about nineteen years, 
with a red cross on his arm and another on his cap, 
pleased with the appearance of my vehicle, jumped 
into it, and seating himself at my side, intimated in 
pretty bad French his wish that I would get on the 
coachman’s box and drive him to a certain place. 
When I inquired his authority for this procedure, 
he pointed to his cross, and, in a brutal manner, told 
me that my carriage was “requirirt” by him, and 
for the next week or sq I must drive him about on a 
pleasure excursion. He had mistaken me for a 
Frenchman, Put as I had more strength on my side 
than he, the procéss of his ejection was rather 
summary. By this class of people most of the 
charitable gifts for the army are consumed or dissi- 
pated before they get beyond this city. When I left 
the front, two weeks ago, nothing whatever had 
reached the army before Paris; and, while the 
hospitals and depots near Metz and Nancy* were 
overburdened with luxuries of every kind, the army 
before Paris was living on bad potatoes. So great 
has become the disrepute into which the red cross 
has fallen, that an inquiry had been erdered by the 
Prussian Government, and the Crown Prince has 
issued a stringent order to correct the abuse of the 
power exercised by the persons wearing it in his 
army.” 


Rep TAPE IN FRANCE.—One of our French 
correspondents sends us this story from Tours: A 
curious anecdote is told of French red-tapeism, as 
some people will call their administrative system, 
which, with its arrangement of wheels within 
wheels, has approached so near to absolute perfec- 
tion that the slightest grain of dust is sufficient to 
disarrange the whole machine. When the ministers 
arrived at Tours, M. Laurier, on taking possession of 
his offices in the Prefecture, was greatly surprised 
at finding a sentinel on duty in one of the inner 
passages. M. Laurier could see no reason for the 
man’s presence there, as the other entries were not 
guarded and his only duty appeared to be to keep 
every one who passed through in the centre of the 
hall. Inquiries were made of the local authorities, 
and although every one knew that the sentry had 
always been posted there nobody could tell the 
reason why. Still more anxious, the Minister di- 
rected the archives of the prefecture to be searched, 
and, after a diligent examination, it was discovered 
that, three-and-twenty years before, the corridor 
had been freshly painted, and a guard had been 
placed there to keep the public from rubbing against 
the walls. No order for his removal had ever been 
issued since that time, and so, since March, 1947, afi 
armed soldier had continued to pace up and down 
the passage, with orders to keep every one from 
coming into contact with the paint.—Post. 


Lone Srrmons.—“ Irenzus” thus defends long 
sermons in the New York Observer. “ There is 
neither sense nor religion in the complaints that 
people make about long sermons. Dr. Cox says it is 
the length of their hearers that makes people find 
fault with long sermons. The length of a discourse 
will be determined, by a sensible speaker,'from the 
nature of the subject, the occasion, and his own 
ability to interest and profit the people. Few men 
in our days preach too long. The taste of the age 
calls for short and spicy discourses, and some con- 
gregations regard it an affliction to be compelled to 
listen to a sermon an hour long. The time was when 
ministers, especially the Scotch preachers, would 
easily-hold the attention of their people two or three 
hours. Rev. Mr. Mairs, of Johnstown, N. Y., would 
sometimes pause in the middle of his sermon, give 
out a hymn, and while it was sung he would refresh 
himself by taking a turn out of doors around the 
ehurch. I never heard that his people were wearied.”’ 
Here follows an account of other famously prolific 
sermonizers, which does not tend to increase the 
popularity of Irenwus’ cause. He concludes by 
saying ‘‘ These are extreme cases, and there are none 
to match them at the present day. Besides, preach- 
ing is not to be measured out by hours and minutes. 
There are diversities of gifts; and altheugh the gift 
of continuance is the least desirable of all, itis right 
that every preacher should be his own judge as to 
the length of time he will devote to the great busi- 
ness of his life.” 


subject which touches me to the quick, because 
whatever may have been my errors and short- 
comings as a ruler, I can truly say that I am not 
open to the charge of avarice or pecuniary inter- 
estedness. I will state to you unreservedly the 
nature and extent of my private resources, because 
I should like you to contradict all such reports.” 
Here follows an ennumeration of properfy in Swit- 
zerland, Dalmatia, Italy and Spain, that in the two 
latter named countries being alone productive. 
Taken altogether, the Emperor continued, “‘ we pos- 
sess just sufficient to enable us to live in the simplest 
bourgeois style. As to our having invested money 
in the foreign funds, or out of France, itis utterly 
false. Had I availed myself of the opportunities 
which presented themselves of investing money on 
the purchase of real estate and stocks in the United 
States, it would have, perhaps, been well for meand 
my family.” ; : 











PUBLISHERS’ N OTICES. 


= 





OuR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE Last OF 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, tells how and where 
they are made, describes the different grades and 
gives weight and quality of cases with prices of 
each. We send them by express to any part of the 
country, with bill to Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
lege tc purchaser to examine the Watch before pay- 
ing. No risk is taken by those who buy of us, as 
every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction or the 
money will be returned. The prices of the Silver 
Watches range from $16 upwards, and the Gold 
Watches from $70. When you write for a Price List 
state that you saw this notice in the Christian Union. 

Address, HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, New York. 


~~, 
A Welcome Cift. 

No more welcome and no more valued gift can be 
selected for a Christmas gift from husband to his 
wife, a brother to a sister, a gentleman to his lady 
friend, than DemoreEst’s MONTHLY, with its beauti- 
ful and valuable choice of premiums. 


——_~j—_———— 
Piymouth Organ Concerts, 
The 53d Concert takes place on Saturday, 26th inst. 
Mr. Eugene Thayer, Organist. See advertisement. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 














ai Two Months Free! 
‘ week began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of mod 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson's 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
es all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so “many readers. The story will run probably 
through the next year, or at all events a large portion 
of it. In order that all of our subscribers for 1871 may 
have the benefit of the whole of this o! story, 
to all who subscribe now for the paper, it will be sent 
up to the end of 1871. And, indeed, to all subscribers 
for the year 1871, received during the coming month, 
we send all the numbers from this issue, which 
is eight weeks free. And you get, * all’s 
Superb Household Engraving of Washington ’’—one 
HK - Be 1d really great works of art America has 
produced. 

This is a consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as easy as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions ear 
Now, so that we can send the paper ahead to the en: 
~ — a rather than be making up back num- 

ers su 


—_——_@—_—___. 
To Our Readers. 
The offer to present every new subscri with a 
copy of MARSHALL’s “ Household Engraving wt 
it has attrac 


great sfrention, and. mash, with © signal 
great attention, and me a@ most suc- 
cessful response from every part of the United 
States, so t we believe the growth of the Chris- 
tian Union during this, its first , is something 
altogethher unprecedented in the Sissony of religious 
journalism. e offer af such a paper as THE CRHIs- 
TIAN Union, and such a picture as the WAsHING- 
Ton, for Three Dollars, either of which is worth 
more than the price asked for both, is such that 
a ny picture lovers must needs take it. And 


>. 
Agents Wanted. 

We want a live, wide-awake, go-ahead agent in 
every town or school district where THE CHRISTIAN 
Union ought to circulate. There are hundreds of 
ffices at which we now have no subscribers, or 
only one to five, where from ten to may be ob- 
tained by a little timely effort. Who do us and 
their friends the favor to act in behalf of a thor- 
—, Religious and Famil ona 
at the addresses of Publishers and Gen 
and whichever-of them you are nearest to, Send 
for a Circutar and cimen Copy, FREE. 
quickly, for our network of agencies is sp 





rapidly over the 
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Financial, 


NEW YORK, November 21, 1870.. 

Wall Street has since our last been ip sympathy 
with the excited condition of the Buropean markets, 
and the fluctuations in English and American secu- 
curities were quite marked ; later despatches, how- 
ever, denoted acalmer feeling and the pacificnews of 
Saturday had a stiil further quieting effect. The 

* prevailing belief on the street seems to be that the 
agitations concerning the Treaty of Paris will be 
finally adjusted without resort to war. 

Government Securities were weaker on Thurs- 
day and Friday. The offers to sell 5-20’s to the Sink- 
ing Fund amounted to $4,735,250, of which $1,000,000 
was accepted at 106,46@106,59. 

Forelgn Exchange was naturally irregular on 
a basis of 109%@110% on short-sight bills on London. 
The amount of Exchange making this week against 
Cotton from the South is unusually large. The ex- 
ports for the week from all the portsamount to near 
90,00" bales, of the value of $7,000,000. 

Money is easy at abont the rates quoted last 
week. On merchant paper, of prime names, the 
rates are 6@7 ® cent., short dates, and 7@8 # cent. if 
running beyond 60 days. 

At the Stock Exchange business was quite ac- 
active and large transactions was noted in miscellan- 
eous shares,and in Southern State bonds. There 
was some stir in the Central Pacific Railway Gold 
bonds. A fair inquiry shown at the Boards of the 
Exchange for the other Railway Mortgages. 
Quotations for the week ending November 21st : 

1113¢ 112.113: 


























U. 8. 1040 Cou 

N. Y. Cent. an 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip............ 87. 
Harlem . 13434134 
Readi 


sland 
Milwaukee and &t. P: 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, pref.. 
New Jersey Central 
Fort Wayne 








Harvey Fisk. A. 8, Hatou. 
Orrice oF Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, No. 5 Nassau 8r., 
New York, Nov. 16, 1870. 
tr THH FUNDING OF UNITED 
STATES FIVE-TWENTIES into a first- 
class security, paying the same rate of 
interest, (six per cent. gold,) and which 
cannot be called in under twenty-five 
years without the consent of the holder, 
may now be effected at aclear profit of 
about twenty per cent. by exchanging 
them for the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. The Central Pacific 
Railroad is well and economically man- 
aged, and its revenues are large, certain, 
and constantly increasing, as is shown 
by the following statement of earnings 
of the main line for the current year: 
January, $413,104 41\June, . . 
February, 394,176 47\July, . . 
March, .. 488,332 91 en 
April, .. 633,758 06|\September, 
May, ... 768,719 77|October, . 804,800 00 

The Central Pacific Bonds have the ad- 
vantage of a ready market on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of regular quotations at 
the Stock Exchange, and are based on a 
finished and equipped road, already placed 
on a stable and profitable basis. 

Having originally negotiated these 
bonds, and being thoroughly.acquainted 
with their soundness and value, we have 
introduced them as a specialty in our re- 
gular business in connection with our 
dealings in Government securities, and 
recommend them without hesitation to 
our friends and customers desiring to 
make investments or to fund their five- 
twenties upon advantageous terms, with- 
out reduction of interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 


AND 


Western Railway, 
From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Ill, 205 miles in 
ength, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pucitic, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company, and BEING ON A COMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines East and West, NO 
SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 20 
miles of the track there is a population of 600,000 

THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which isa valuable option,as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 92% AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N.Y. 








ALBERT H. 


NICOLAY, 


STOCK AUCTIONEER AND BROKER 


GOVERNMENT 


N 


SECURITIES, 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


No. 48 Pine Street, New York. 





Regular Auction Sales 
Every MONDAY 


ff Stocks and Bonds, 


and SATURDAY, 


Or SPECIAL SALES made on other days when required, which 
has been the established custom of this House 
for over eighteen years. 





t= Stocks and Bonds, Government Securities and Gold, Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission, at all the Stock Exchange Boards, and at private sale. 


ta" Insurance, Bank. City Railroad, Galight, Telegraph, Express, Mining and Man- 


ufacturing, 5 
attention. — “ 
t= An extensive varie 
for sale. paying large ra 
u . 


tar City, 1 


8 and Bonds ; City, Town, County, State and 


of Stocks and Bonds of a first-class character kept on hand 
of dividends and interest, at- low prices for investmerts, in lots to suit 


ational Securities receive special 


ity, Town, County and State Authorities, Railroad Companies, Contractors, 


Banks, Insurance Companies, and all other incorporated institutions, that are desirous of selling 


new issues of Bonds and 8 8 for specific pu 


8, can have the same negotiated upon favorable 
uriiies unsuspanped th the 


tablishment possessing facilities for the disposal of Sec’ 


(= ALL CLA 


oF STOCKS AND BONDS NOT DEALT IN AT THE NEw YORK Stock Ex- 


CHANGE, BOARDS, A SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS. 


4g | fa" Interest Allowed on Deposits subject to Drafts payable at sight. 


t= Commercial Paper and Loans Negotiated; Railway Equipments furnished. 
{3 Sales of Stocks and Bonds, Real Estate, &c., by order of Executors, Administra- 


tors, Courts, and others, promptly executed. 





Montclair Railway, 
NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. 
COLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 


NEW YORK & OSWEGO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


OF 


$1,000, $500, & $100.) 


CovERNMENT SECURITIES 


EXCHANGED AT MARKET RATES. 


Send for Circular and Map. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


. 


a 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway, 
and other Securities. 


DRY GOODS, &c. 














AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT 
CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 6 and 7 inches wide, 56c., 65c., 75c., 
and %c. per yard. 
6, 7, and 8-inch GROS GRAINS, 78c., 88c., $1, and 
$1 10—ALL SILK, 
HUNDREDS OF FIVE AND SIX DOLLAR 
SCARFS AND SASHES 
Clearing at $3 50 and $3 75 each. 
LINES OF BONNET RIBBONS, 100., l5c., 25¢c., 31c., 
up—half price. 
EXAMINE 
OUR SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
OUR MANTILLA LYONS VELVETS, 
OUR VELVETEENS. 


IMPORTED FEATHERS, 
PLUMES AND FLOWERS. 
SATINS, 75c., 8c., $1, $125, and $1 50 per Yard. 
PLAIN AND COLORED SILKS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BBOWN SILKE RIB VELVETS, EVERY WIDTH. 
ALSO, EVERY OTHER COLOR. 
GIMPS, LOOPS, SILK AND JET BUTTONS, 
FOR CLOAKS. 


LACES. 


TIDIES, Imitation and Real, 
Valenciennes and Applique. 
HANDKERCHIEFS AND UNDERSLEEVES, 
Full line of 
LACE AND EMBROIDERED POMPADOURS, 
C@®LLARS AND SETS. 


Yankee Notions. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH JEWELRY, SKIRTS, 
CORSETS, 50c., 75c.; FRENCH, 85c., $100, $1 25— 
BARGAINS. 

SPECIALTIES: 

LEATHER SATOHELS, T5c., $100, $1 20, and $1 60, 
PERBUMERY, 6c., 80., 10c., 12c,, lic.; best 25c. 
HAIR OILS, BRUSHES, TOILET ARTICLES, 
NECK CHAINS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
EMBROID@RED SLIPPERS, 

Tbe. up. 

Also, CHINA, FANCY AND HAIR GOODS, 
CHEAPEST THIS SHASON. 
UNPACKING NEW TOYS and DOLLS, half price. 


KID CLOVES, 
At 50c., at 750., from auction. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE YET!! 


THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVES IN THE 
WORLD. 
COLORS UNIQUE—EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 
Also PERINOT, ONZ AND TWO BUTTONS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 30, 811, 31146 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN &t., 
Fisth Block east from the Bowery. 





Josias TaYLerR & CO., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Cost, to close the Retail Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK, PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 
SILK STIRPE TERRY, 


Tapestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piano Covers. 
LARGE STOOK 
or 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 


OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 


Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 


CRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, &0., &0. , 


ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 





| 


| -,, Patent Floor Cloth. 


sf 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 


LOOK AT HOSIERY. 


GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, SOc. up. 
LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, 60c., 62c., T5c., $1 00— 
BARGAINS. 

REGULAR MADE HOSE, 256c. per pair. 
Several Hundred Dozens WINTER GLOVES— 
HALF PRICE. 

EXAMINE OUR 2c. WOOLEN GLOVE. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS, TIES, AND 
HANDKEERCHIEFS—CHEAP. 
KNITTED AND WOVEN WOOLEN GOODS IN 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, SHAWLS, HOODS, SON- 
TAGS. 

Also, GENTS’ and BOYS’ CARDIGAN JACKETS 
BARGAINS. 


OVER FIFTY THOUSAND 


NEW HATS AND BONNETS, TRIMMED 
- AND UNTRIMMED, 


In VELVETS, PLUSH, FELT, and STRAW, suit- 
able for LADIES, MISSES, INFANTS, 
and BOYS. 


Prices all Down. 


BONNET ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Nos. 909, 311, 31134 GRAND, 66, 68, and 7) ALLEN 8t., 


CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Will offer several new and unusually attractive 
PRIVATE DESIGNS IN 


Royal Wilton, Velvet, and 
Body Brussels Carpets, 


Just received, which will be added to our stock on 
MONDAY NEXT. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now in stock 
a full line of 





Plain and Damask Satins, 

Tapestries, Plain and Striped Terries, 
Satin des Inde, Smyrna Oloths, 

Lace and Nottingham Ourtains. 


Cornices, Trimmings, 
Hair and Spring Mattresses, 
Pillows, Bolsters, &¢., &c. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


CHEAP DRESS 
COODS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now in stock 
a large lot of 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS GOODS, 


At 25 and 30 Cents per Yard. 
Worth 40 to 6vc. 





Lyons Velvets. 


28-in, Cloaking Velvets at $10, worth $14 
All other widths and qualities at EQUALLY LOW 
CES. 


RICH FALL DRESS GOODS 


At UnprecedentedeLow Prices. 
ALL NEW GOODS, STYLES, & COLORS, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY. OOR, 19th STREET. 





Cc. CG. Cunther’s Sons 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


At the Lowest possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
Seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS IN 


ASTRAKAN SACQUES 


OF ALL GRADES. 


LADIES’ FUR HATS, TIES, &., 
GENT’S SEAL OOATS and VESTS, 
OHILDREN’S FUR SAOQUES, 


OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


Sable Furs 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered, and all 


At ,Attractive Prices. 


502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortment c .French, German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 





and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
BR. H. MACY, 





Fifth block east from the Bowery. 





A 
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REMOVAL! 


TIFFANY & Co. 


HAVING REMOVED TO:THEIR NEW BUILD 
ING, \ 
Union Square, New York 
NOW OFFER A NEW 8TOCK OF 


FINE BRONZES 
CLOCKS, 
MANTEL SETS. 


PARIS FANCY GOODS. 


Choice London and Vienna 


LEATHER GOODS, 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY for their OPENING , 


Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 
WATCHES. 


Also, New Styles’ in Fine JEWELRY and 
Articles of STERLING SILVERWARE, of 
their own make, now first Exhibited. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS — 


*Call special attention to a 


Great Reduction in Prices 


EMPRESS CLOTHS at 5ic., worth 75c., and finer 
qualities equally cheap. ‘ 
ENGLISH SATINE, choice colors, from T5c. a yard, 
WOOL PLAIDS at 65c., lately $1. 
'ARTAN PLAID POPLINS, 30c., lately 50c. 
BLACK SILKS, at lower prices than before the war. 


JUST RECEIVED. 

Three cases of Plain Silks,in choice colors, for 
evening wear, very cheap. Plushes and Velveteens, 
blacks and colors, Black Brilliantines,Alpacas, Crepe 
Cloths, etc., the very best value. 


48 East Fourteenth Street, 


In Union Square, 
New York. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE EXHIBITING 
AN IMPORTANT PUROHASE 


or 


RIcH PLAIN SILKs, 
21 INCHES WIDE, KNOWN AS 
UNWATERED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
REPRESENTING IN UALUE 
$100,000, 

At $4 and $450 PER YARD, 


THE SAME HAVING BEEN SOLD AT $% AND 
$650 PER YARD. 


Special Attention is Invited to these 
Goods for Holiday Presents. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Black and White 


STRIPED SILKS, 


AT ‘6c. PER YARD. 








Plain Japanese Silks, 
HIGH COLORS, 
AT Tic. PER YARD. 
THREE CASES 


FANCY SILKS, 


In Various Styles—Fresh Goods, 


$1 PER YARD. 


FIVE CASES 


DRESS SILKS, 
Nice Quality, 


$20 PER YARD. 

A LARGE QUANTITY OF 
BONNET BLACK SILKS, 
AT $275 and $3 PER YARD. 
REAL IRISH POPLINS, NEW, 
$2 PER YARD. 

A FULL LINE OF 


rift TARTAN POPLINS . 


IN TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT CLANS. 


AMERICAN BLACK SILKS, 
Guaranteed to Wear Well, 
$2 PER YARD. 


Forming in all respecie the most AT-— 
TRACTIVE STOCK they have 
ever offered. 





country at popular prices. 
1Uih Street and Och Ay, | 


Broadway, 4th Avg, $th and 10th Sts 
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ONE STEP MORE. 


AD I better get in and row across’ 

I wonder? Nobody would ever 

know anything about it; and there the 

new boat lies, rocking on the river; and 

there are two oarsin the bottom. It is 

only a mile down to the bridge, and I 

could row down there and back in a little 

while—and it would be such @ splendid 
sail! 

Of course, nothing could happen to me, 
for grandpa said to mamma the other 
evening, when we went tothe mill, ‘Why, 
Helen, Henry’s a natural-born sailor. He 
can manage the boat as well as I. “ 

“© dear! I wish he had never seen that 
boat!’ said mamma. “ Iexpect it will be 
the death of him ye 

“Well, he did not “eae his natural 
taste from you, that is certain,” laughed 
grandpa; “but women are always nerv- 
ous about the water.” 

And thatis all. Itis just mamma’s nerv- 
ousnessg and I know nothing would hap- 
pen to me, getting in there, and having 
a little sail, and it would be so nice, this 

rnoon, and the river looks, away up 

y the bridge, like a ribbon among the 
oaks and poplars. 

Nobody would ever know anything 
about it, either; for, of course, I should 
get back safe, and I do not believe there 
would be any harm in it. 

But, then, there is my promise to moth- 
er; there is no getting around that, and 
it was the last thing she said to me before 
she left home on Thursday. 

She called me to the carriage, and bent 
over one side, and smoothed my*hair as 
she always does when she talks to me. 

“Now, Harry, boy,” she said, “T want 
you to promise that you will not get in- 
side of that boat until your father and I 
get home again.” 

“No, mamma, I will not, certainly,” I 
answered, though I hated to, bad enough— 
that is a fact. 

And I think it is quite too bad that such 
a big boy as I am cannot have his own 
way in such things. 

O dear! dear ! the longer I look, the more 
Iwant to go. It seems as if I must. 

One step more and I shall be in the 
boat; but there—my promise to mamma! 

And how shall I feel when she comes 
and looks in my face, and calls me her 
darling boy, and puts her arms around 
my neck, and kisses me, over and over 
again ? 

She will notask me whether I have been 
in the boat, because I promised her I would 
not, and I never told my mother a lie in 
my life, and will not now. 

Mamma came home last night. Sucha 
hugging as I had! 

‘“‘Has my Harry been a good boy?” she 
said, ‘‘and not done a single thing his 
mother would have disapproved of ?”’ 

“No, I guess not, mamma,’’ I said; but 
I was thinking about the boat, and did 
not speak very positively. 

Mamma held me away, and looked in 
my eyes. 

“You guess not? Are you not quite 
certain, Harry ?”’ she asked. 

‘““Well, mamma, I have not done any- 
thing, but I have thought about it.” 

She drew her arms around me and held 
me close to her. 

“Tell me all about it, Harry,” she said. 

And then I did. I told her about my 
going to the river Saturday afternoon, 
and how near I came to getting into the 
boat, and rowing down to the bridge, and 
what a terrible temptation it was, and 
how, in one step, I should have been in; 
but the memory of my promise to her 
and the thought that God saw me, held 
me back, when there was only one step 
betwixt me and the boat. 

And when I had done, I found mamma’s 
tears falling, just like rain-drops, in my 


“O, my child! I thank Gea! I thank 
God!” she said. 

And I too, thanked Him, then, from 
my heart, that I did not take that “one 
step.”’—Church Monthly» 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 


BEAUTY OF TYPOCRAPHY, 
QUALITY OF PAPER, 
EXCELLENCE OF BINDING, 


And Extent of Variety both of Sizes 
and Styles. 


All the respectable Book Stores keep 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
ONE DIME satsirgine ine” Sa seats | 


paper in the world (! tall ute pe i .- Shes 2 
cash ‘stones. 











i money. 
ons to 9 
JOHN B. ALDEN & a) leeaghine 
Chicago, IM. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, an 

eight-paged paper for youth, illustrated, and 
full of live, entertaining matter, just such as the 
young delight in. Published weekly by PERRY, 
Mason & Oo., Boston, at $1.50 a year. Send for 
specimen. 





Temperance Publications. 


ee 


The National Temperance Society 
Publish the following works 


For Sunday-School Libraries: 
Rev. Dr. Willoughby and his Wine 
The Temperance Doctor 
The Old Brown Piteher 


Rachel Noble’s Experience 

The Red Bridge’ 

Andrew Dougias 

Vow at the Bars 

Philip Eckert’s Struggles and Triumphs 
The Broken Rock 

Out of the Fire 

Gertie’s Sacrifice 

History of a Threepenny Bit 
Aunt Dinah’s Pledge 

Frank Oldfield 

The Drinking-Fountain Stories 
Jug-or-Not 

Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society 
“Come Home, Mother” 

Job Tufton’s Rest 

The Harker Family 

Tim’s Troubles 

How Could He Escape? 
Hopedale Tavern 

Roy’s Search ; or, Lost in the Cars 
The Pitcher of Cool Water 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 

The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House publish a beautifully illustrated Monthly 
Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, 
Sundax-school and Juvenile Temp organi 
tions. Each number contains several choice en- 
gravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of 
articles from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
dren in America. It should be placed in the hands 
of every child in the land. Terms in advance. 
Single copy, one year, 25 cents; 8 copies, $1; 10 cop- 
ies to one address, $1,25; 40 copies to one address 
$5; 50 copies to one address, $6,25; 100 copies to one 
address, $12,00. 


J. M. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 








THE PICTORIAL 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


“ THE SCIENCE OF MAN,” and his Improvement, 
by all the means indicated by SCIENCE, is the object. 

PHRENOLOGY—The Brain and its Fuffctions; 
the Location and Natural Language of the Organs, 
with directions for cultivating and restraining them ; 
and the relations subsisting between Mindj and 
Body described. 

PHYSIOGNOMY—with all the “Signs of Char- 
acter, and How to Read Them,” is a special feature. 

ETHNOLOGY—or the Natural History of Man, 
Customs, Religions and Modes of Lifein different 
Tribes and Nations, will be given. 

PHYSIOLOGY—The Organization, Structure and 
Functions of the Human Body; the Laws of Life 
and Health—What we should Eat and Drink, How 
we should be Clothed, and How to Exercise, Sleep 
and Live, in accordance with Hygienic Principles. 

PORTRAITS, SKETCRES,, AND BIOGRAPHIES 
—of the leading Men and Women of the World inall 
departments of life, are also special features. 

“PARENTS AND TEACHERS.—As a guide in 
educating and training Children, this Magazine has 
no superior, as it points out all the peculiarities of 
Character and Disposition, and renders government 
and classification not only possible but easy. 

Much general and useful information on the lead- 
ing topics of the dayis given, and no efforts are 
spared to make this the most interesting and in- 
structive as well as the best Pictorial Family Maga- 
zine ever published. 

ESTABLISHED.—The Journal has reached its 52d 
Volume. The formis Octavo. It has steadily in- 
creased in favor during,the many years it has been 
published, and was never more popular than at pre- 
sent. 

TERMS.—Menthly, at $3 a year, inadvance. Sing!e 
numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 each, 
and an extra copy to Agent. 

Weare offering the most liberal Premiums. A 
Colby Wringer, worth $7,500 for 3 Subscribers. In- 
close 15 cents fora sample number, vith new Pic- 
torial Poster andjProspectus, and a complete List of 
Premiums. 

Address 
8. R. WELLS, Pubisher, 


389 Broadway, New York, 


Clark’s Su anny School Post Office. 








Ls es VES, oem. and DAUGHTERS 
Ae. read the PICTORIAL PHREN' 
JOURNAL for 1871. It is one ~y 4 the best Family 

Myprenee now published. Only ly $8 ayear. Sendto 

8. WELLS, Broadway, 





Enlarged, Improved, Illustrated. 


TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 


The Most Popular Juvenile Ma 
zine in ) America, wry 


THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CoRPORAL 
oa the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in d November and December, will receive the 
rae Lite CORPORAL has s larger virenina 
as a er ati 
than ary other Juvenile e in the world, and 
is better worth the price any other 
‘yr d a half a year: $7.50 for 
ne wiht ry 
le co 1s ce » or free to any on us il 
waa@e ry 84 y one ~ Cha wi 


jums for 
Subscribe ow Back numbers 
sent. Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, 
Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 


_—{. ae 





UR HOME PHYSICIAN, by D EARD. 
0 oles York, is the best and most 4 reitay x At 

eal mottos guite Ar ‘very gmc Ie tel colts us what to 4 
mesg Medicines poses Got tte a oo 





too ANTED veryw 
| E: B. eaith, and Lye. A Publishers, 64 Broadway ney Y. 





REAT MEN,LIVING AND DEAD, 


are pictured and described in the December 

No. Phrenological Journal. Here are GENERAL 
TROCHU, of France; the late General R. E. LEE, of 
Va.; L. A. THIERS, the French Statesman; Ben. 
FRANKLIN, the Philosopher; Rev. Gro. TRASK, 
the Reformer, and others. Articles on the Phys- 
ician, his Office and Qualification; Eminent Ocul- 
ists; Physical Education; Woman’s True Great- 
ness; Yale Sketches; Watch-Making in America; 
Ethnology; The Igorrolas; Savages, Their Moral 
and Social Condition ; Sketch of California Excur- 
sionists; Visit to Salt Lake City; Brigham Young’s 
Residence, The Temple, The City and its surround- 
ings, City Government, Principal Buildings, Orch- 
ards and Fruit Growing, Geology of Salt Lake, 
Wonderful Mineral Resources, Rich Ledges, Lodes, 
etc. Our National Beverage ; Spiritualism ; Wanted, 
Young Men; Yankee Apples, a Poem; the College 
Widow ; a Picket Duel, an incident of the War; My 
Mother; Struck by Lightning; Let‘Us Have Peace; 
A Merry Christmas; Valedictory; Literary Notices, 
Miscellany, etc. A rich and valuable number, which 
closes the volume, 30 cents, or $3 a year. Subscrip- 
tions are now in order. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is a First-Class Family Magazine, devoted to Phren- 
ology, Ethnology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Edu- 
cation, and Literature, with measures to Reform, 
Elevate, and Improve Mankind Physically, Men- 
tally and Morally. The 524 Volume commences with 
the January number,and now is the time to sub- 
scribe. The JOURNAL is in a most prosperous con- 
dition, and since its change in form it has been one 
of the most popular Magazines. Terms—$3.00 a year; 
single numbers, 30 cents. Ten copies, in a club, $20. 
Inclose the amount in a P. O. order, or in a Regis- 
tered letter, and address. 

8. R WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 

N.B.—All the leading Publications furnished at 

Club Rates. 


The Best Paper, 


AND THE 


Best Inducements! 
—_ >. 
This Quarter’s 13 Numbers SENT FREE to 
all subscribing, before Dee. 25, 1870, for next 
year’s Fifty-Two Numbers of 


Moore's RORAL NewW-YORKER. 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


Rural and Family Weekly, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
——_ > 
THE RURAL, now bs os 2ist year, is 2 only the 








Best American Weekly ! 


It is the STANDARD AUTHORITY on all branches 
of AGRICULTURE, Le ay yy 
SRY AND FAMILY PAPER it ise favorite in many 
of the best families all over the Union, Canada, &c. 
Indeed, MOORE’S RURAL has no rival in its Sphere, 
and is the LARGEST ILLUSTRATED JO SUnMAL on the 
Continent—each number containin; par? Syd FIVE- 
COLUMN PAGES — the size 0: wy) yo of 
its class. The RAL maintains *. hig) 
standard 


a ee 


— INDUCEMENTS, Etc. 

MS—83 a Year of 52 Numbers, and only 
$3.50. in Clubs of Ten. This Quarter’s 13 Num- 

t FREE. as offered Lo mae Our Club In- 
ps a hne al. for 1871 are LY recedented. Specimens, 
Premium Lists, &c., to all forming Grate, 
nm we want a live Chap Agent in every Town 

ress 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, NewYork. 


ETTING IN FOOD AND FUEL— 
Prudent people lay in stocks of coal, wood 
and food, for winter’s use; and it is cheaper to buy 
by the cord and the cargo than in driblets. So in 
getting ina year’s supply Of FOOD FOR THE MIND. 
It is cheaper to get up clubs, or to get magazines 
and newspapers at club rates, through one office. 
The undersigned will fillall orders by post or ex- 
press for any periodical—be it daily, weekly, monthly 
or quarterly, no matter where or by whom pub- 
lished—at reduced rates, providing the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL be included in the list. For ex- 
ample: the Phrenological Journal ($3 a year) and 
Harper’s Weekly, Monthly, or Bazar (each $4.00), 
will be sent one year for $6.00; and so of any other 
of the $4 magazines. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and any other $3 magazine or paper—say Demorest’s 
Magazine—at $5; and so on for those of smaller 
prices. Thus CLUBS may be composed of single 
copies of diferent journals, and the subscriber ‘get 
his reading matter at wholesale rates. Make out 
your list and get an estimate. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher. 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clark's SundaySchool PostOffice. 


SUNDAY SOHOOL CzAsx’s Suxpay 
POST-OFFIOE, {Patented August it, op 


library. It petome out and holds the children to- 
gl ty unfailing source of instruction :0 


the 
is seri Pastor. Sunde: aay 
Schoo Superintendent, Teacher, and Parent nN 
me land =o oe 


AM. x CLARK & CO., 1081 
Pitindohphia Penn. 


Clark’s Sunday School Post Office. 


G4 Boys. MOTHERS AND p4snuee will 
F h fi e@ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL one 
0! e ve 


Son ee fone . ines urineg published.“ Oniy $8 a 
READ: 


“THE HEAVENLY STATE,”’ 
““FUTURE PUNISHMENT:” 


Two Discourses by 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Published in ° 
Plymouth Pulpit, Nos. 5 and 6, Vol. V. 
Price, 10 cents per number; mailed free on receipt 
of price. 
Per ann - = = = = 680) 
With the Union, - - 500 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 


39 Park Row, New York. 








Vainut St., ‘st. @ 
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R WELLS, 39 en oe 
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macnmne who wish the best magazine which 
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INSURANCE, &C. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 








CASH CAPITAL, . . «+ «© « 
Assets, Ist July, 1870," . e e>s 
Liabilities, . aon 22” 
ABSTRA OF T 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI- ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT, showing the condition of the Compa- 
ny on the Ist day of July, 1870: 


,000 06 
“Usne-235 14 
106,359 49 


ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, ° 


Lime 00 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, - . 812,750 00 

United States Stocks, (market value) ‘ Faas 00 
State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks 

Bonds, (market value) . 752,120 OC 

Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, ‘ 164,202 74 


Total, . - «© «° $4,576,285 7 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Presiden 


D. A. me 2a President. 


J. H. are. Secreta: 
GEO. LYON, Assistant Secreta: 
7. @. Sanus. 2d Assistant Secretary. 


NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. 


MERCHANTS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY. 


Issues all kinds of Life and endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


WILLIAM T, PHIPPS, President, 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M. D. Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The Officers of this Company are prepared to make 
liberal terms with responsible and efficient Life In- 
surance men from every quarter 


AMERICAN TONTINE 
Life and Savings 


INSURANCE CoO., 
102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


200,808 00 








WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 

ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 

HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKES FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 

JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office 
of the Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President, No. 102 Broad- 
way. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 162 


B way. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, of Willets & Co., No. 303 Pearl 


street. 
CLARENCE 8. BROW, of Brewn Bros. & Co., No. 


JONATHAN Ti THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., 
No err 

somr i. oo TING. ‘Attorney agd Counsellor, No. 
a ~ . a of Robert Schell &@. No. 21 


Maide: 
J. 0. SEYMOUR, of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9and 


WILLIAM 1 BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty- 

J. wb 'P-GIRAUD FOSTER, of Foster & Thompson, 

J. WiLson STRATTON, Treasurer of the Novelty 

JOSEPH aM. COOPER, Bronaway. Fellows & Co., 
Lan 


di 

R. LENOX KENNEDY. Lice Fresident of the Bank 
of Commerce, No. ai Na Nassau street. 

ker, v No. 37 Wall 


MINOT C. MORGAN street. 
JOHN CASWELL, oa Fon Caswell & Co., No. 87 


Front. 
EDWARD HAIGHT President National Bank of 
the Commonwealth, cor. d Pine. 


WwW roadw 

CHARLES J. SHEPARD, No. 22 Water sireet. 

DWIGHT TOWNSEND, No. 63 Wall street. 

PHILIP W. ENGS, of P. W. Engs “ Sons, No. 131 
Front street. 

JAMES M. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 131 

all 8 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, Merchant, No. 30 Broad- 
way. 

ELL) Ail T. BROWN, of Elijah T, Brown & Co., No. 
41 Spruce street. 

ABRAM 8. HEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. 

RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 

408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 
and Modes of Insurance. 

All kinds of ie _<- and Endowment 

fe red Annuity eee Toate it Life an ad oe ee 


] fini. 
Liberal Modes of Payment of Premiums. 
Low yet Safe of Insurance. 
iperty. to Travel. 
rh ys’ Grace on Renewals. 
nyment of Losses. 
Policies. 
an vidends = Contetnntion, Plan. 
o Extra Charge for cy, Stamps, or Medical 
Examinatio: 7” 


No Extra Charge for Army and Na Officers. 
No Extra fe Ee d of first- 
clnes Ehcomabive end 

No Extra Charge for Railroad ductors. 
No Extra Charge for Females. 











The Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BEGADWAY, N. ¥. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv 
ed and original system.— 

, = oovment of TEN oc a 

secure a ic 
ark ly THOUSAND DoL- 
arger sum ro- ° 

= and a small Pao 
RAT. yment is required 
only whea a death occurs 

i e class and division in 
~ en & policy is register- 


ie some essential points. 

such as medical examina: 
tion, pro-rata ents, 

and absolute po cies. “this 

* Association does not vary 
iyeorfrom any of our oldest 
companies; but in greater 

, simplicity gconomy, and 

4 accommodation of’ pay- 
ments,it differs materially 


Authorized Capital, $250,000. 


For particulars, pamphlets may be had tuit- 
ously at the Office of the Association, No. oad~ 
way, New York, or of its agents. ; -” 


Grex. 8S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. Pre 

pep ti FaPLD. aD, JE. R. ‘Wedulnaee 
etary 

JAMES A. RICHMOND® General Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A GREAT CHANCE! 


A Steady, Profitable Business 
For Intelligent Active Men and Women, 


IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY AND STATE, 
BY CANVASSING FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


With Which is CIVEN AWAY 
That superb and world-renowned work of art ‘‘Mar- 
shall’s Household Engraving of b ph 
ay ra The best paper and the grandest engraving 


, re will Take Hold 

can do a really handsome, well-paying business. 

All our agents are eg wen ona many ar 
‘irom We invite ail 

to undertake remunerative work to send fora 


and s men co’ REE), giving the v 
liberal TERMS to KekNTS and oeane forth the 
iar worth of the Paper, and the Picture. 

The paper is sent FREE from November 12th to 
January (embracing all of the published numbers of 
a new and charming STORY BY HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE) to all new subscribers for 1871. Address 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it? Alive book,and moreamusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGI FOR FOSTER’S 
a4 dg CYCLO. 
IA OF ILLUSt EAT Ns.’? The BEST 
BooK at the _— rates. A fea od illustrating 
vic of interest to the people. The best 
compend of elegant literature extant. No one can 
afford to be without it. Complete in one vol. Incloth, 
$5; in shee , 96; half mo., $7. ‘Malied, post-paid, on re- 
oot of is prece Extra rates to extra Address 
w.c. LMER, JR., & CO., 14 Bible tc ones. N.Y. 


A POST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to us for an 
Pagency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD'S “ UNCIVILIZ RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with descfiptions of savage tribes, 
missionary fields of labor, e. -, and bought by schol- 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W 
Knox; just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

‘“\PEBBLES ane PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A.D. ier n. 























You 0 better books, or more pleasan 
honorable, pf paying business than selling one my 
these works. Send for our free circular 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., wiaevebe. Conn 


THe Western Wor_p. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I wanta local agent in every town and village in 
the country to canvass for the Western World. A 
Magnificent $5 Premium Steel Engraving to every 
subscriber. From $1 to $10 can be easily made in an 
evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for SPECIMENS and PRIZE Circular. 

JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


everywhere, 
2875 to, $260, per Month, sires te 
Pp eSENSE PAMILY SEW vING. vu 
5 conto This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
ck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ine 
‘most. superior manner. Price only Ful if 
 iicensea and warranted for five years. We wi 
& pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a strong- 
er, more beautiful, or more elastic seam_than 
ours. It makes the * Blastic Lock Stitch,” Every 
@ second stitch can be cut, and still the ek 
+ not be 2 palles & part without tearing $ 


gents onth and expenses, 

. a a com ion fro Phich twice t that amount 
can be made. Address SECQMB & CO., 

i Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo. ; or Chi- 











LADIES WANTED. 
A Rare Book for Lady Agents. 
It sells at sight to experienced Book Buyers. 


Living Thoughts 
LEADING THINKERS. 


Brilliant, Puncent, Unique. 
Especial rates to experienced Agents. 
Books shipped to eastern agents from Philadel- 
phia. Address, for terms, etc., 
J. R. POSTER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED, in every section 9 of the coun- 
ve ie sell the History | of the ar between 
and a wie aR uM. D. Lg 
most Sar Ss book of ihe qos 
for ioe. Osirees G A aa fae SON, Bend 
lishers, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 








HE BEST YOUNG MEN’S MAGAZINE, for 
eM t in Education Eeaey, ‘rom. 
Religion, and all 


S| Seca? cea suggestions fo perzcal ey Tt is 


ly Ba year, “or with any 04 | megszine, 86, Addres 38 | 
UE t =, «89 Bruadway, N.Y. 


$60 5 M Stone Boog Ne Nove ty Con Saco, " 
re] a neg Dy Stencil and | Key-Check 


SINTER, Bractleboro, 








mples, free. Ma aboos & 
) Vermont, 





—_—_—- 
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500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


The Library of Poetry and Song. 


Thoice Selections from the Best Poets, 
a. h, SCOTOH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


« This volume is the handsoriest and ch st sub- 
scription book extant, and coutains in itself more to 
give it enduring fame, and make it Md ok pop. 
ular than any book ever published. a has somet ing 
int it, of the best, for every one—for the old, the nvid- 

de aged, and the young. It hes inteligotual food — 

every taste and for every mond and phase of hu 

feeling, from the merriest hu aor up, through allt the 

gradations of — , to the : 0st touchin ng an and _ 

der pathos. Excep the Bible, this will be the 
book most evel. and the most frequently referred 

“phe whole work, ae by 

whole wor! p.ge, poem by m, has 
passed under the educated Veciticiem ana Meholarly 
eye of WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, @ man rever- 

bar pry men, +1 poet wt among ts. 
ry of over ) Volumes in one book, 

B .... ptt ny of no ephen eral nature or interest, 

will never grow old or stale. can be, and will be, 

read and re- with pleasure as long as its leaves 
hola together. oe 800 pages beautifully printed, 
choicel y illustra ted, handsomely bound. Sold only 
es Agents by subscription 
= Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Wo- 
a, oom all secure good pay with light work ae tak- 
4 pene for this book. Terms very libera 
—r rceular C0., 39 1 ‘ull particulars Bt 


J. B. FORD & CO., 3 Pa: k Rew, N 


“om BELDEN ; The White Chief 


Twelve Years among the Wild Indians 


OF THE PLAINS. 


The most attractive and best selling book of the 
season. Among the orders recently ae tag in one 
mail were the following for this book: One for 50 
contes, two for 100 each, and one for 200. Our 
16 PAGE circular and a pester with 30 beautiful 
pA Ay together with terms, &c., will be sent 
FREE to any person desiring information with a 
view to taking an agency. ms VENT, Publisher, 





“WITH or WITHOUT the 





A 9 te bo New York. 38 we 4th St., Cincinnati, 

0.; A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadel- 

phia . I. — &CQ., 5 Custom House Place 
cago, Ill. 


A GENTS WANTED FOR 


IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of modern 
etimes. All History analyzed from a new stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIB 
every land. No other book like it. 
bility and the war in France reviewed. 
The best terms to Agents ever before given. 
new plan insures as ~~ in every famil 
at once, . GOODSPE Bb & 
W Park Row, New Fork. or 148 Lake St. & eome. 


Papal infalli- | 


Our 
awe #88, | 1 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Fleetwood’s “ Life of Christ,’ 
the *Aposties Evangelists and Martyrs ; ” Dodd- | 
ridge’s ‘ Evidences of Christianity ;’ ‘ History of | 
the Jews,” by Josephus ; “A History ofall Religious 
Denominatior 28,’’ With treatises and tables relating 
to events connected with Bible History, containing 
many fine Engravings. The whole forming a ecom- | 
plete Treasury of C ae Baowie dge. 


Ww. NT & CC 
No. 268 _SEVENTILSL P hithaciel hia, 
and 5 C ustom-House Place, Chicago. | 


Lives of | 





WANTED—AGENTS FOR 


Our Family a 
PHYSICIAN. | 
=| 


In both ENGLISH and GERMAN mbreding the 
ALLOPATHIC, ft SY inl HYD ATH 
i, ECLECTIC and HERBAL modes of abana. 

34 4 closely printed es. Price only $2.50. 
The most complete, reliable a sopulas Samy medi- 
cal book im ewistence. Addre OODMAN & 
CO., Publishers, Chicago, ill, ror Jo er Ost T, 5 Col- 
lege Place, New York. 


MONEY QUICKLY MADE 
By Active, Intelligent Men and Women, 


ACTING AS 


AGENTS, 


IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY, AND STATE, 


For the great religious and literary rae, news- 
paper (16 large quarto pages), edited b 


HENRY Warp BEEcueRr, 


Having in its corps of Editors and Contributors the 
ables talentof the land. A newand charming serial 
story by HARRIBT BEECHER STOWE, the world- 
renowned authoress of ‘‘ UNCLE TOM’s CABIN,” just 
begun in the paper. Every gaboctiner for 1871 re- 
ceives the peose “4 or eight weeks; and is PRE- 
SENTED with mpression of MARSHALL’S 
superb and universally admired “ Household Kn- 
graving of Washington.” This is a thing entirel 
new and is taking like wild-fire. This isa weneesre! 
combination of the best paper and the 
graving in America, and live mts must act oa 
or lose a rare chance. = our Agents are doi wel 
and many are making from #20to 20 well jus ere is 
sitively nothing that will pay so we maper now. 
Bend at once for terms, circular. copy and 
chanter of story, FREE, to the %. isti- 
NG COMPANY, 39 Park Row, we fork, 
N_ACENT WANT in ever and 
A Son bane nae for the Moxie Magnetic isi Curler. 
vertisement in another column. G. 
Woon Herald re 218 Broadway, N. Y., Gen: 
eral Agent for the U.8 


A& NTS WANTED. ow 
ERICAN pe High GM 
ton Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








r month) by the 
CHINE CO., Bos- 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
And Office Furniture, 


No, 176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 


107 FULTON STREET,}) 
New York. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO QRDER 





No. 


.B in | 


| INDELIBL, EP 


| Agents wanted. 
| ting Machine © 0., New Haven, 


SEWING-MACHINES, &c. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL 














SEW EVERYTHING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF W®RK, THAN ANY 


OTHER MACHINE. 





The fuaiatiaie Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 


Sewing Machine Co, 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWINC-MACHINES, 


Buttonhole 
parts. 
Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N.Y, and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 
Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 
gs AA 5. 00 SEWING-MACHINE FOR 
. $1.00. By paying $1.00 cash and 
sending a small club of subscribers to that first-class 
popular family magazine, THE PHRBNOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, you can receive a new GROVER & BA- 
KER FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, price $55.00. 





~~ | Inclose stamp for particulars, or $15 cents for speci- 


men number, with complete list of most liberal pre- 
Address 
Ss. R. WELLS, Publishers, 


389 Broadway, New York, 


INDELIBLE PENCILS, 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, &c. 
for $1; per doz. #2 25, by mail paid; 


miums. 


per grs. #22 50. 


‘More convenient than Ink.”—Amer’n Agricult wrist. | 


“Invaluable for marking linen. 


”"—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
A few more Agents wanted. 


New Haven Fami ly Knitter. 


Latest, cheapest, and best forfamfiy use. Patented 
in nine countries.. Company invite any test or com- 
parison. Machiné knits everything. Price $30 for 
lain, $35 for silver-plated, $40 for gold, including 
reel, Winder, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. Rights sold. 


Conn. 


OLBY WRINGER! Best and eee 
YOMPOSED of indestructible material ! 
OMPACT, Ete. durable and efficient ! 
JOMPARE it with every other mac chine | 1e 
OLBY BROS. & « Jo.,508 Broadway, N. Y. 


House oPumishing mendevare. 
WILLIAM CRONIN, 
WSuceessor to the late JOHN RUSHHR), 


169 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, 


11) 


(Opposite Cranberry Street), 


Has just received from SheMf@ld, England, a splen- 
did assortment of Silver-Plated Pear! and Ivory- 
Handled Dinner and Dessert Knives, which he js 
now Offering at unusually low prices. 


d nspection Freely I ne vite d. 


G ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a*club form will accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 3 VESEY S8T., 


. oO. Box 6 5643. ) New YORK. 


PROF. HORSFORDS’ 
SELF-RAISING 


Bread Preparation, 


Sold by all Grocers, 


has the ungusises recommendation of all Profes- 
sional and Scientific men. ; 
Read what they have to say about it. 
roe pues. anger 1:4 = formerly of = ime * Beole 
Pol Switzer 


vin this et and well 
fomen in this city from his writings in 
of Applied Chemistry : 





+ a! 


“ [have succeeded in producing not only the most 
ponents, but the whitest and most —— bread 
pastry an es, from Horsford’s Bread ion. 
— regards t a high aoe = ty value of Phos phates 

in bread or f eneral, I scarcely believe that 
any doubt can m be ‘entertained by any Physician of 
the present da; 


From REv. ieee KENNEDY, Associa 
of the Christian Union: ae 


ae t,t earthy trial of Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
pera Pow eee it - quick, sure, 
Seam uae JUDD, ao nas the American Agri- 
culturist: 
e have been 


ara srdion for n year or two pat, cing fig Ae ae ike 


ray it toate con- 





WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN 


These are the REST eens in the world. All per 
sons who hold Patron’s Tickets can a list of the 
drawn numbers by referring to The »of Mon 
day each week, or sending their oo with letter 

he “ Washi nm on Pen Com- 


stamp P, tot 
pany,’ it College Place, 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
See 


are, on hand a full ree ne Meticines 
Books for Physicians ere 
per mail promptly vttended to 


COL T ON 
DENTAL ASSOCLA TION, Headquarters of, Nitrous 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 











" 


le. more oon; 


Soda and Cream idea that it wai 
more healthful 
From HERBERT qa. GQ topesr. A.B., Chemist 
United Assay Office Laboratory ‘in New York : 
at a et 
‘am , an r & CO} 
la 
the, cheapest as well as the best. ders, = 


THEA NECTAR 


18 A PURE 
BUACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


&e..and ets 
the u; ual 
Wotan in n with Prot Srot . HORS 





Warranted to suit all tastes. 





EASY fastest tyratecnias: Por 
300TS 


premio fo Ne oe 


H 
ighest 





Single 3 cts.,4 | 


BNCIL CO., NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


| Waves, 
netic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers, 


Address, New Haven Family Knit: | 





at the} land, O,, or 4 








COMMUNION SERVICES. 
We are are making a Specialty of the 


manufacture ef Communion Ware of the 
finest quality and of chaste and appropri 
ate designs. Oatalogues showing the dif- 
ferent styles will be sent by mail on apoli- 
cation. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & co., 

: 20 John St., New York, 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver Plated Ware. 





Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums. 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO WATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
591 1 Broadway, N. Y. r., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


_  W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES, 


No. 82 Bor new 
(Abeve Canal Street), _N EW YORK. 





One Me. of = ee 3 
Laundry Soap will :aake twelve an: - 
of Handsome & n'y F~ Soap. ‘Ask your 


cer for it an it. AGR AMP TON 
BROTHERS, 84 Front St.. New Yo: 


VINECAR How made from Cider 
J 


Wine, Molasses or Sorghum 
in 10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars ad- 


| dress -. ae BAGE, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


GOLDEN LOCKS 


RAVEN Tewasits, 
What a Contrast! 


Look—See those beautiful, graceful Ringlets and 
roduced by the use of the Flexible Mag- 


By the use of these articles, a more natural effect 
is produeed than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stub- 
born, unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is 
the life of the hair, qe ts lustre, and eventu- 
all pre ent a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The XIBLE Ma: netic Halr-Curle 
onunert ion soft, careless, graceful curls and 
waves, and are the refore more natural. These arti- 
cles are warranted to giv e perfect satisfact:on, or 
the money refunded. Sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of price. Money sent at my risk. 


i Box, containing 2-3 inches long | - - 5Octas. 
1 -- a 


Address W. WOOD, Herald ‘Building: 
218 i N. » aa General Agent for U.S 


“ rr “ 





STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND oo ABLE 
FURNACES 
LOW AND ELEVATED pou BLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, coon AND LAUNDRY 
sTrt 


Ss, 





RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & @O., 
No. 24 Water 8t., New York. 
Send for cirenjar. 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 

SANFORD’S Patent New York pac Heater 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATERS. 
em i KITCHEN RANGES, in roved 

BEACON LIGHT and SWERT HO 
PORTABLE RANGES. 
Beacon Light Base Burners, 
And the MUTUAL FRIEND, LIVE OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE SENTINEL, and GGOD WILL COOKING 
eTOV the product of men of experience and 
scientific ‘attainments. 


UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
229 and 41 WATER 8T., N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of a genera) variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 


Perpetual Base Burners. 


Magazine Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
semen) Heaters—Hot-Air Furnaces. 


THATCHER HEATING O0O., 602 Broadway N 


WINTER 


EMPLOYMENT. 


PERKINS & HOUSH’S PATENT 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 
Is absolutel Ag from explosion or breaking 
burns any On, aoe Ls 0 or bad; gives MORE 
LIGHT, ‘NO soe ans 


ht is better 
8. Clark, 








“The Ni 
oby any other lam 


i 
Presiden rassachusetts 
re ey 
Timo AvP AutiNo DEATH 


thie TePA‘S 001 to sell tt. . ae 
lamn p and wELOo eagent. SOLD BY CANVASS. 


seit aka RULER po tot 


Street, New York. 








RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad Man’s Paper. 


Illustrated R. Re News & Operation, 


Weekly } ra 
Journal, 

papa N. KELLOGG, ‘Pavtianer, 
Texas: $3 per Annum.) 101 Washingtorst., 

(” Will be Four Dollars after January 1, 1871. 8 
BELMONT HCTEL, 
J, P, RICHARDS. Prop'r. 
DINING ROOMS. 


Booms 50 ots., 75 ots. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 
135, and 137 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


= Sed THe 
ML -AMEAC (2 a4 LOTTH/ 


WOULD CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Patent Seamless Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
which? have been very carefully tested by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, an@ 
have received his unqualified approval. They also manufacture 
The Patent Tilting Stand for Ice-Pitchers. 


illustrated above, which enables the person using to pour water from the pitcher without being com 
pelled to lift it, and has the base so constructed that it. forms a tray for holding a goblet,.and als | 
the water that may condense and drop from the outside of the pitcher. 
At the American Institute Fairs held in New York in 1867, 1869 and aa and at the Mechanies’ aw held 
S69 


in Boston, in 
REED & BARTON, 
Received the Highest Prizes Over All” Competitors. 


for — exhibited by them. The following are extracts from the Judges Official Reports : 

The Judges are warranted in pronouncing this display of Ware to be of superior merit, unsurpasse d 
yality and style. The durability of Reed & Barton’s Ware has been so long known to the Judges* that 
feel it their duty to aceord to them the position of FIRSTamong the manufacturers of plated goods.’’ 

echanics’ Fair, 1 
“These goods are first-class in eve respect.’’—Amertean Institute, 1870. 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass.,jin 1824. 


Sales-rooms at Factory, and No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ie Thése goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver-plated Ware throughout, the country 


Ce D'  h. 
CADES’ DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 
CHAMPACNE CYDER. 


A TRUE TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE! 


in 
the 





Pure Apple-Juice—No Alcohol—Sparkling with Carbonic Acic—No intoxication inva 
Hogshead, : 


The Editor of the “ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: 

“ We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable article. 
aminatiop shows that it is the pure juice of tke apple with no alcohol. 
of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. 
it as a healthful and refreshing drink.” 


A very thorough’ ex. 
It contains a largeiquantity 
We can most sincerely recommend 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 


Manufactured at Devonshire, England; imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warrantedto 
keep in any climate. 
Address for prices, terms, etc., 


HAWKINS & CO., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
15 Whitehall Street,-N. Y., Sole Agente. 





The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROOKLYN. , 
RCHANT TAILOR.Gontlene. en wishing SHERMAN HOUSE, 


to have ents made to order will find an ex- 
cellent assortment of ee choicest fabrics ef For- Court House Square. 


eign and Domestic Cl &x. A splen- 
did fit and first-class w 


(Opposite Sandee § 138 Fulton Sic yn. 


apn J Hani bir 








The largest and finest Hotel in the North-West : 
ned to ie ublic in July, 1861. 
ba batched AGE BRO'S & WALTERS.— 
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‘The Week’s 


fb Neo best thing to give to the poor—| 
give them employment. 3 
—The only persons who really enjoy bad, 
health are the doctors. 
—A judge in Indiana has been nicknamed 
** Old Necessity,’ because “ necessity knows no 
law.” 














preacher was: 
rakes with the teeth up.” 

—In the window of a well-known book-store | 
in Boston is a placard which reads: ‘“* Our Onrie- | 
tian friends—reduced ffom six to two dollars.” 


—A city missionary was asked the cause of | 
“Principally,” said he, with a! one that wil GO, too, has just been brought out. It 


his poverty. 
twinkle in his eye, ** because I have preached | 
so much without notes.” 


of,” said am old bachelor sea-captain, “and 
that’s courtship, ‘cause on that ship there’s al- 
ways two mates and no captain.” 


—A clergyman in Massachusetts engaged a 
brother minister to preach for him one Sunday, 
and subsequently—this was years ago—tendered 
him the customary compensatton, ten dollars. 
He seemed hardly satisfied with the amount, 
and remarked, as he slowly put it away in his 
wallet, “I talked to the Sunday-schoo!l nearly 

@ialf an hour ; and, besides, I had some conver- 
sation with an impenitent sinner on the church- 
steps, and I thought fifty cents more would be 
about right.” 


—* For ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain” the heathen Chinese have no monopoly. 
The Chicago elevators, during this season, have 
delivered from their warehouses 223,000 bushels 
more of No. 2 corn than have been received by 
them, including what was on hand at the open- 
ing of the season. In addition to this they have 
a large stock in store. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the amount of rejected corn shipped 
and on hand falls considerably less than the 
ameunt received. 


ELGIN. 
WATCHES. 


LLLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
BLOOMINGTON, I1l., June %, 1870. 

M. AVERY, President of the National Watch 

Company : 

DEAR Sir—Last year,in the explorations of me 
canons of the Colorado River, I had unusuol op) 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your wate es. 
I was provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
use in astronomical observations. I also had with 
me an “ EB ’ watch, which I rated from time to 
time together with the chronometers by observations 

with the sextant. the five instruments its rate 
was the second best. With the ortinesy disturbance 
due to transportation, its rate was the least vari- 
able,twhile with the extraordinary disturbance 
incident to such an expedition, it was the only in- 
strument on —? I as d rely, the chronometers at 


last becom x 
with g1 great Tespect, ours cordiall 
yy W. POWELL. 





7. 


An illustrated pamphiet,entitled ‘‘MakingWatches 
by Machinery,” by the late Albert D. Richardson, 
will be forwarded, free of charge, DY sending aa- 
dress to 


NATIONAL WATOH OOMPANY, 


i59 & 161 Lake St., Chicago ; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Staten Island Fancy Dyeing 
Establishment. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & 00.. 


Principal Office = ete _ NEW YORK. 


ANCH 0 
1142 Srendwar, naar Beth St, New York. 
279 Fulton-St., Brooklyn 
N Highth-at Philadel hia. and 
110 W Baltimore-St., Baltimore 
All kinds of Ladtes’ and Gentlemen’ 8 garments 
Cleaned an: 


Ladies’ ¢ dresses, cloaks, &c., of all fabrics cleaned, 
Gentlemen’s coats, overcoats, ate vests, &¢., dyed 
Sectegnes, without sponse. loves and feath- 

rs, dyed or clean muslin shades, 
chinte &c., ORC. cleaned and glased. 
BARRETT bea co., 


EWS & 
Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street. 'N. Y. 


FINE CHANDELIERS 
AND 


(\Gas eer ot Every Description, 


T LOW PRICES, 
IN MOST come: AND VARIED ASSORT- 
ME IN HLT, CRYSTAL, BAL 
BRONZE, IMITATION BR 


d all Desirable Colors 
oF DESIGNS 1 UNEQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, 


ropriate for 
DWELLINGS. AR STORES, HALLS, 


ALB. ¢ GILT, eS a AND MARB RBLE CLOCKS. 

ovements strike the hours and half- 
noumeal have the low tick x leasant misties @ of the 
best t French clocks, and as Time-keepers are war- 
ranted ——° the peek. on much superior to the 
ordinary imported clocks. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SALETROOMS, 597 BROADWAY, 
near Houston st. 


Manufactory, Twenty-fourth st. and Tenth ave., 
New York City. 


RICH LACES,|- 


Black GUIPURE Laces, 
Black THREAD Laces, 
Wide VALENCIENNES Laces, 
Just Keceived. VELVETS Cut Bias, 
Fringes, GIMPS, Moss, and 


Ostrich TRIMMINGS, 


IN THE NEWEST SHADES AND ‘STYLES. 


MILLER & GRANT, |! 


, 879 BROADWAY, 











Between Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts. 


im 


Fun | H{O BOYS! OLD and YOUNG. 
e 


'2,000 STEAM ENGINES 
'2,000 STEAM ENGINES 


2,000 STEAM ENGINES 


—An old farmer's description of a pointless 
“A good man, likely, but he} 


|aren AWAY! 


A new STEAM-ENGINE, with all its parts perfect, 


is the finest toy ever made, and will delight every 


—There’s one kind of ship I always steer clear | who can possibly get one—and a great many Men 


also. It is safe from explosion, and itcan be worked 
by any smart boy ten years old. It is for sale by 
Colby Brothers & Co., 38 Broadway, N. Y., Sole 
General Agente. 

The Publishers of HEARTH AND HOME and AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, On seeing and teating it, 
were struck with the wonderful character of this 
little STEAM-ENGINE, and so delighted with its 
actual working, that they at .once bargained for 
2,000 of them to distribute as Premiums to those 
who are engaged in sending subscribers for these 
Journals,and the Engines are being turned out very 
rapidly. §#” One of these Engines, all complete, 
with boiler, cylinder, piston, wheels, etc., all ready 
for starting, will be presented to any one sending 
twvo subscribers to the Weekly HEARTH AND HOME, 
at $3 a year, or three subscribers to the AMERICAN 
Acnseutsunser at $1.50 a year.. The Premium En- 
gine can be called for at the Office, 245 Broadway, or 
it will be sent anywhere in the United States, safely 
by mail, if 36 cents be furnished for prepaying post- 
age. A Picture and description of these Engines, is 
given in Hearth and Home, Vol. 2, No. 49, now ready, 
which can be obtained of the newsmen, at 8 cts. a 
copy, or at the same price of the Publishers, 

- ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


‘‘Isn’t it Beautiful !”’ 
|  WHITTEMORE’S 
WASHSTAND CORNICE. 


(Patented September, 1870). 


Designed to protect walls from the spattering of 
water while ae. It not only serves as®a com- 
aa protection to the wall, but makes the wash- 
stan 


A BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE OF FURNITURE. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms swinging on 
ivot, to which may be added a Lambrequin of 
eit er Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or the arms can be 
swung out and used'as a TOWEL RACK. 
Elegant designs in Walnut and Ash, with mottled 
wood ornaments, hung with rich Lace Curtains, 


Of Elaborate Patterns........ . 8% 00 
Same, without Curtains 2 00 


Sent to any part of the country on receipt of 
amount, or shipped C.O. D. All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Corner Broadway & 20th St., New y Work. 


Caloric Engines. 
From \ to 4 Horse-Power $50 to $950. 
Roper’s New 
Improved Up- 
right Engines. 
nein 
Packi 


— \e do not 
No Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 

>= Insurance de- 


Not I linple to, get 
out of order 
uires no Skill 





per day per horse 
wer. 


ROPER C. E. Co., 4 Cortiandt-St., N. Y. 


A Nt TED— AGEN 7S 

Saree a WING M 

CHINE. Urfin's . makes Mhe 

“ lock-stitch, 5 “alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest fami! powm Ma- 
ehine in the market. Address JOHNS cL 7 
& CO., Boston Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicewo- tl 
or St. ‘Louis, 


0 per day ) to sell the 





WOODS HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

contains in eve Uy one complete 

valued at $400 es of other Ag 

pay $1. oe is Newsrdba ersat 10 cts. a copy. — 
$100 cash to be awarded for 

Clube ae ® copy free. 


Address 8. 8S. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 





ESTB. 


GAN’S’SONS’ 


SAPOLIO. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 


. ('S°BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and Sdie-gere, —- stains and rust, and is the yery best thing 


ee re 


Sold by Biot for seneres 
Wholesale, 


and Furnishing 


{ 211 Wash 
380 Oxford 


everywhere. 


ton St. 


9 York. 
it, London. opie 





“ Be it ever so homely, 


Home There's no place lke home.” 


Home Pictures. 


Home Instruction. 


Home Adornments. 


Home Conveniences. 


Home Made Happy. 


Home Made Pleasant. 


Home Made Virtuous. 


Home Made Enjoyable. 


Home Made intelligent. 


Home Stories for Children. 


Home Supplied with News. 


‘‘Hearth and Home,” one 


of the best Home Newspapers in the world, will 
greatly contribute to ALL the above. Every 
number is a most beautiful Paper, finely illus- 
trated with many large, excellent ENGRAV- 
INGS, both pleasing and instructive. It contains 
pithy editorials upon live topics; a’great variety 
of carefully prepared reading matter; an un- 
equalled, practical Household Department; a 
capital Children’s Department, that charms and 
benefits the Little Ones, and larger people too. 
You will like it MUCH. It should be EVERY in 


HOME. 


Take it Home. 


You can get HEARTH AND HOME of the news-deal- 
ers at 8 cts. per copy; or the publishers will mail it 
Weekly ‘from now to the end of 1871, at the reduced 
yearly subscription price of $3. For $4 they will 
send it, and also the superb American Agriculturist, 
from now to the end of 18Tl—or the Agriculturist 


alone for $1.50 for the same time. TRY The 


““American Agriculturist.”’ 


You want Both of them. They are entirely dif- 
ferént. HEARTH AND HOME brings a very 
choice weekly budget of News, Miscellany, House- 
keeping, etc., etc. American Agriculturist comes 
along monthly, with its 44 great pages packed 
full of carefully prepared, condensed informa- 
tion forthe Farm, the Garden, the Household, 
the bittle Folks—with very many fine ENGRAV- 
INGS. It is so valuable, and so highly prized 
that it it is constantly read, by over a MILLION 
PEOPLE in City, Village, and Country. 


Take them Both Home. 


Taken together, HEARTH AND HOME and American 
Agriculturist, contain ‘choice, reliable reading matter 
of a kind, character, and amount, to meet the chief 
wants of nine-tenths of all the families in the 
Country, and in City too. They will contain no 





trash,no unr or impure, or fictiti nonsense 
that one will hesitate to carry home. The two Jour- 
nals give over $30,000 worth of splendid,pleasing 
and instructive ENGRAVINGS, during each year. 
To encourage a fall acquaintance with 
these Sterling old Journals, the Pub- 
lishers offer BOTH of them for $4 a year. 
(just the price asked for one until re- 
centiy). Subscribers for one or both 
Journals for 1871, receive the remain- 


ing numbers of this year, FREE. 


Try them a Year. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








fi Daily, Semi-Weekly & Weekly. as 








The Weekly Tribune, 


The Paper of the People. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


ITS CIRCULATION I8 LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 


Now is the Time to Form 
Clubs. 
The New York Weekly Tribune. 


Contains all the im 
me ae f Ay 


ngress tate 
session; Fo News by 

full Re rt of the ngs 

of | the 1 Farmers’ "diab of e American Institute : 
ks about Be ancial tle D 


ry 
Goods, and General ‘Market ports. 

The Fall Reports of the American Institute Far- 
mers’ Club, and the various A; cultural Reporte, 
= each number, are richly worth a years’ subscrip- 

on. 


Horticultural .Department. 


To keep pace with he owing interest in pract- 
ical ? Horticulture, and e give information of a 

ractical character on the : bj we have 

r. P. T. QUINN to write a series of articles =e 
Management of Small Farms, Fruitand Vegetable 
Culture, and how to make them pay. 


ASA 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


In ad- 





THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is pre-eminent. 
dition to the space devoted to Reviews, Notices of 
New Books, Poetry, etc., we intend to publish Short 
Stories, original or selected, which will generally be 
concluded in a single issue, or at most in twoor 
three. {# "We intend that THE TRIBUNE shall 
keepin the advance in all that concerns the Agri- 
cultural, Manufacturing, Mining, and other interests 
of the country, and that for variety and complete- 
ness, it shall remain anegeee the most valuable, 
interesting, one instructive NEWSPAPER pub- 
lished in orld. 

THE TRIBUNE is the cheapest aud best edited 





weekly newspaper in the country. We have ai) the 
advantages around us. We have great Daily and 


Semi-Weekly. Editions. All the elaborate and in- 
tricate machinery of our establishm = rh: 
the most complete in America—is de to 
uu of ng THE WHRKLY TRIBUNE the 
bes and ch the world. 

THE WEEKL 


Fessous of sclence. 


Here may ‘ound 
of the AY the obser- 
gifted men, who serve THE 
RIBUNE in almost every cou! 


No news large an and. 
WEEKL Y TRIBUN E was ever 
low a ~& 


com plete 
before rene 8 a 


Terms of The Weekly Tribune. 
To Mail Subscribers. 
One Copy. one year, 5? issues , 3 
To Names of § 
all at t One Post 


Five Copies, 
Office. 
$0 Copies 3 4 ‘ow 10 Copies — | caph 
re x 1 oOo 5 “ é, “ 
And One Extra Copy to; And One Extra Ueeyee 
Persons t entitled to eae oa copy =, if preferred, 
have either of the follo a, Pee: 


id: Political Boonom 
¥ Sy = tno ‘Plemente of 


To One A 
al] at one Post 


ture for Profit, by P. 
Agriculture, by Geo. B. Wa 


New York Seni Weetly Tribune, 


is fo pubmed every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and 
ng printed ones week, we, of course print 

that a - 4 ony, 5 ee 

eve ng on the su culture, can 
add o> y es ere tg vali uable matter, for 
which _ ther not sufficient. room in THE 
WEEKLY "TRIBUN THE SEMI- WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE also -——y in the course of @ year, 
THREE or FOUR 

Best and Latest Popular Novels, 
PF ant livi authors. The cost of ny 4 alone, 4 

ht tn book form, would be from six to 

Sollee. Nowhere else can 80 much ¢ current in n 


ence and permanent ‘litera r be had at 
cheap a vale as in THE SEMLWEEKLY TRIB. 
UNE. 


Terms of the Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


our 


One Copy. one year—i(#4 numbers, . e 
Two copies < ° 
Five copies, or over, * for each copy, 
For $30, ten copies,and an extra copy one 
An extra copy will be sent for every club 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
collections ofa Busy Lite, uy Mr. Greeley. 


of 


The New-York Daily Tribune 


is publiished every sporning, ® (Sundays excepted) at 
i) per year ; $5 for six mon 





BOOKS 


For Sale at the 


Tribune Office. 


MORACE CREELEY’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF .A BUSY LIFE. By HORACE GREELY. With Steel Portrait of Mr. Greeley. Mr. 

Greeley says; “ I shall never write anything else into which I shall put so much of MYSELF, my expe- 
riences, notions, convictions, and modes of thought, as these RECOLLECTIONS. I give, with smafl reserve, 
my mental history.” Prices: Extra Cloth, $2,50; library style, sheep, 209; “half morocco, $4.00; half-calf, 


elegant, $5.00 ; morocco, antique, $7.00. 
POLITICAL 


aa 


ECONOMY. 


By HORACE GREELEY. Comprising twenty-four papess on Political Economy, published in the Tribvue 
in 1969, with additions, emendations, and an Analytical Index. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINTED. 
Complete Sets from 1838 to 1868, both inclusive, bound in two volumes. Price, $10. 


EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Mechanics for Raising Water. 
by nearly Three Hundred Engravings. Sixteenth edition. 


Christ and the Gallows ; or, Reasons for Aboljtion of 
Capital Punishment. Bovee. Cloth, $2. 

Pear Oulture for Profit. Quinn. #1. 

Elements of Agriculture. Waring. New Edition.— 
Cloth, @. 

Draining fer Health and Profit. Waring. cloth. ~ 
$1.50. 

Earth Closets and Earth Sewage. Waring. Paper, 0 
cents.) 





Hiustrated 
By THOMAS EWBANK. Price, %. 


Dry Earth Sewage System. By Dr. A. B. Palmer, of 
University of Michigan. Price, 75 cents. 

Codperative Stories: Their History, Organization and 
Management. Paper, 0 

Constitution and By-Laws of Oodperative Store Ass0- 
ciations. Price 15 cents. 

— and By-Laws of Oodperative Land and 

iati Price, 15 cents. 

Sent by rk postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Rothad 





To Business Men. 


The value of advertising in a journal depends somewhat on the number of its readers, but still more en 
their average character. Some journals circulate mainly among those whom business men would find litthe 
profit in addressing. The Tribune is not merely bought and read by more persons than almost any other 
American journal—it circulates in every State, and in nearly every township throughout the Union, and 
its patrons are educators, merchants, professional men, master-workers, and leaders in almost every 
arena of inspiring and hopeftl human endeavor. If it were proper to publish a list of them, it would ap- 
pear that no other journal does, or ever did command, the patronage of so large a proportion of the fore- 
most thinkers and workers of its time. For this reason, it affords men in business a means of reaching 
those whose attention they would gladly attract, such as are not found elsewhere ; while its wide columns 
clearly and fairly printed, invite the regard of intelligent readers. The Tribune believes in low prices, al- 
though rates should compare with the work done and facilities offered. Knowing the large circulation of 
The Tribune, and finding that our charges are much lower than those of any other newspaper, considering 
the extent and character of circulation, our customers find their profit in paying them. 


Rates of Advertising in The New-York Tribune. 


Daily Tribune, 30c., 40c., 0c., 75c., and $1 per line ~ | 


Weekly Tribune, $2. $3, and $5 per line. 


Semi-Weekly Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per line. 
According to position in the paper. Terms, cash in advance. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





“RUSSIAN BRACES.”’ 
The best Suspenders ever wora. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’ 


. The best Suspenders ever worn. 





